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Uo't)} Old Crab'8 Aunt Biddy died one day—now 
Comical set folks a-hughing at Church singing of 
Psalms^km Old Crab scolded him thereupon — 
haw Old Crab went into Northamptonshire to 
'make his Aunt's IVill^how Old Crab called upon 
the lUkrd of the Manor of Cock-a-doodle. t)ld 
Comical takes the pen. 


Now it came to pass that Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro kept a bright eye upon 
Lord Budemere and his party, until 
they got them all safe out of the house— 
4ever once lost sight of them—no— 
for how soon is a silver fork, or a silver 
spoon whipt into a riiaft’s * pocket! 
How spon is a bottle of gin or a cask 
of brandy tucked 'glider a woinaifs 
petticoats! Mr and Mrs. Decastr* iiad 

•k 
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a right Ho look abou^^ttem as lo»g;4s 
iliejf. had any thing to los^ and njorc 
especially as Lord Budcmcrc’s party 
admired vastly all the ](5retty things 
that they clapt their eyes on in the 
castle, and when people fall to admiring 
another man s goods th'dr fingers are 
sure to itch like fury ! As soon as they 
were gone, Mr. and Mrs. Dccastro be¬ 
gan to count their spoons and look in¬ 
to the henroost, and found, to their 
great joy, that if any thing was sto¬ 
len nothing was missed. ^ow it 
came furthermore to pass that Mrs. 
Dccastro and Lady Budemerc came 
down with a world of salt water at 
parting, and they smacked one an¬ 
other's faces with their red lips as if 
they would bite one another’s htfads 
off.^—Well, away they went, the 
Earl and Countess, Sir Harry and Lacjy 
St. Clair, and Mrs. Perrimont, and, as 
good luck, and a gbod look out wq^uld 
have it, there wa^ nothing missed in 

the' 
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after they were gone, except 
a box of corn-salve belonging to Mrs, 
Pettitoe the h6usekeeper. 

How busy Old Crab was at this 
time! for what with setting his bro- 
tHer-in-law Xord Budemere’s house 
in order, and darning his estates, and 
making his aunt Biddy’s last will and 
testament, he scarce knew on what 
hand to turn him. 

Old Comical was smoking his pipe- 
over h^s toast and ale and nutmeg •in 
porch at the farm, “John!” quoth 
Old Crab, “come for orders:” foras¬ 
much as it may be rcinenibered that 
* Old Comical was Old Crab’s bailiff 
and clerk of the parish, and said Amen 
to aU Old Crab said in church o’ Sun¬ 
days, “ John!” quoth Old Crab, “ come 
for orders.” Whereupon Old Comical 
m£Kle his appearance in Old Crab’s lit¬ 
tle parlour with hisibrown jug in one 
^ hand—what I leave «uch precious li¬ 
quor all alone in the porch 1—with his 
brown jug in one hand, and his pipe 

B 2 in 
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in one corner of his month, arid his . 
turned bush forwards to keep the 
off his forehead, “ Mast A*,” quoth Old 
Comical with his pipe stuck in’ his, 
face, “ here am I.” Old Comical smo¬ 
ked a long-tailed pipe in*summer, for¬ 
asmuch as the vapour, coming through . 
a long vein, came cooler into his mouth, 
but the aforesaid Old Comical smoked 
a short pipe in winter to keep his nose 
warm, which hung over the bowl there¬ 
of with a purple chilblain at the ^nd of 
it, for the frost snapt at Old Comical 
ill winter-time as if it would bite 
his nose off: “Master,” quoth Old 
Comical, “ here am I.” “ John,” quoth 
Old Crab, “ I am called into North¬ 
amptonshire to make my aunt Bidj^y’s 
will, for she hath taken it into her head* 
she may die, it appearing by the Re¬ 
gister, here, that lies on the table, tlmt 
she is ninety year?, of age: this paper 
contains orders fqj’ what I would Have 

I 

done in the farm, and this purse mo¬ 
ney to pay the men for three weeks :. 
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• hu'I the carter^give Old Crop a good 
feed of corn, I shall set oiit for North¬ 
amptonshire fo-morrow morning; take 
.these three sermons to Dr. Rosy tot- 

tom, and tell him to serve my church 
* • ^ 
three Sundays; a word with you, Jolin: 

. if you cannot sing psalms without 
making such faces you shall sing no 
more; you have set the people a-laugh- 
ing these two last Sundays: if you 
cannot sing psalms without screwing 
your'eursed jaws about in such a man¬ 
ner you shall not sing at all, but sit still 
in your desk and let others sing— 
twisting your chaps about as if you did 
it on purpose to disturb the congrega¬ 
tion.” “ Look you, master,” quoth 
Old Comical, “ I sing with my quid 
in my mouth, and that it is that is the 
cause thereof—the tobacco lies quiet 
enough in plain singing, but when 
I come to a shake the quid dances 
abdut like a devil; I was beating- 
in my throat upon the vowel o in a 
. noble trill last Whitsunday, when sud- 

B 3 denly* 
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denly my quid began to" dance—I wa.s 
so rapt up in my gruppo that I for¬ 
got all about it until it leaped out of 
my mouth into Old Grimes the sex-, 
ton’s, who was in hisdemi-senii:—and 

c ‘ 

do you think he would let me have my 
quid again ?—no, the dcvil-a-bit: he'll . 
be hanged some day if there is a loop 
of string to spare—no—he tucked it 
into the corner of his jaw in the mid¬ 
dle of a staff, and as soon as the psalm 
was"out he shut his mouth, andsaw 
no more of my tobacco. If old 
Grimes goes to the devil if I don’t scud 
a chaldron of your bestroundj coals af¬ 
ter him I’ll be—” “ John,” quoth Old 
Crab,. thou art half drunk, what ale 
hast had to-night ?” “ Did you ever 

know me do things by halves, mas-* 
ter ?” quoth Old Comical: “ look you, 
master, I have received some gooH 
• news of late, and was willing, I know 
I am welcome to your tap, I have*re- 
ceiyed some good news of late, and was 
willing to throw down t’other mug ■ 

upbir“ 
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■ upon it; I kiiow I am welcome to 
your tap, your honour.” “ Good 
news, you scoundrel,” quoth Old Crab, 

^ “ what good jnews ? except that the key 
was left in the ale-cellar door.” Upon 
which Old Comical blew a long vo- 
• lumc of smoke out of his mouth into 
Old Crab’s face and eyes, and putting 
him into a thick fog, communicated to 
Old Crab what Lady St. Clair had told 
him in the ferry-boat, namely, that his 
brother had printed an advertiseriient 
for him, and was willing to pay him 
his legacy. Old Crab said he would 
call on his brother before he left North¬ 
amptonshire, and look into it; but 
added, that he was not at all pleased 
with Old Comical’s behaviour at 
\rhurch, and if he could not behave 
better in it he would order the church¬ 
wardens to put him out of it and dis¬ 
grace him in the pfesence of the con-' 
gi^gation; subjoining, that if he found 
no better retuni for the clerkship which 
‘ he had given him than turning the 

B 4 psalm's" 
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psalms into ridicule, and setting folks' 

a-laughiiig in church, Old Comical 

should be turned out df that too as 

well as the church, and, another take 

his ofticc. \ 

i * 

Now it came to pass tnat the next 

moniiiig at four o'clock Old Crab . 

mounted Old Crop at the upping-stock 

at the house door ; whereupon he smote 

the old mare with his oaken towel, and 

off trotted Old Crop with Old Crab 

and'his saddle-bags. ( 

Now upon the arrival of Old Crop 

and Old Crab at Skeleton House, for 

that was the name of his aunt Biddy’s 

palace, he found the old lady’s carriage 

at the door, and her already dressed in 

her best tackle to go to a ball. Npw 

at that time the clock struck ten, and? 

the cock had been upon the perch an 

hour; “ Aunt Biddy,” quoth Old 

Crab, after the usual ceremonies of 

salutation, “ I am*come to make ybur 

willand cast thereupon his eye over 

a gay knot of artificial flowers stuck • 

witlT" 
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with ati air into the old lady’s cap* 
Hse, h®, nephey,” quoth the frisky 
old lass withy smile, ‘‘it will be time 
. enough for tttat to-morrow, I am going 
to a dance fin the neighbourhood:” 
when, giving her people orders to take 
care of Old Cmh, and Old Crop, who 
had trotted many a weary mile, poor 
old toad, with a foal in her stomach, 
(we must not say belly, for that is in¬ 
decent,) when giving her people orders 
as afiresaid, the old lady stept into her 
carriage with a little more alacrity tlriii 
her aged limbs could well afford, that 
complained in half a dozen loud cracks 
that they w’erc in no such skipping 
humour. Old Crab sucked up his 
chpeks at the gay old lady, who scut- 
•tled into her coach too quickly to leave 
him any time for a reply. The next 
iftbming at breakfast, “ Aunt Biddy,” 
quoth Old Crab, “id ye mean to dance^ 
inft) your grave widi a tabor and pipe 
at your tail ? In the devil s name, d ye 
know how old ye are?” “ Past fifteen, 

B 5 nephey,” 
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ne}>hey,’^ quoth the meiTy otd virgni 
with a smile. “ Past fifteen!” quoth 
Old Crab; d’ye know i^ow many fif¬ 
teens there are in ninctj^?” “ I love 
the age of fifteen so weH,\ quoth she, 

“ that I don’t care how ofien it comes 
oven” “ You have got it in your head 
it seems,” quoth old Crab, ‘‘ that it is 
time to make } our will; now, look ye, 
madam, if you can get the fiddles out 
of your brains I have a world of work 
on my hands, and could be glad to rome 
to the businessupon which he went 
on to tell her that he had a great deal 
to do for her nephew Lord Budemere, 
who was running post haste to the de¬ 
vil. “ His lordship should have come 
there long ago,” quoth she, “ for every 
body said that he took the nearest way: 

• whenever he gets there, however, he 
will be sure to meet with a warm re^ 
^eption, for he and the devil are okl 
friends ; hand and glove, nephey Bkt,. 
on the best of terms.—You have an¬ 
other lame dog to lielp over a stile, 

then, * 
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then, it sfeems,, nephey Bat; but John* 
is upon good ground again, you tell 
me.” “ Yes,*JDut this is the most cott- 
, founded business of the two by mucli,” 
quoth Old (jfrab; “I have just written 
to the bloclchead, and told him that I 
must put him on spare diet these ten 
years, before I can get this lame dog 
upon all fours again. 1 got disinhe¬ 
rited, and kicked out of the kingdom 
for giving that veiy advice, which, if 
take^, had saved my sister’s forttine.; 
that, and all the money the frugal old 
lord left, is spent: but come, to the will— 
it has been high time any day these last 
forty years.” “ Accidents may happen, 
nephey,” quoth she, “ accidents may 
happen to the youngest of us all.” 
, “ Accidents may happen!” thundered 
Old Crab; “ aye, you may die in a 
ball-room, arid be fiddled into eternity: 
the devil take these colt’s teeth, hoW; 
they stick in your mouth, old woman* 
What d’ye mean to do with your 
money ? ’tis time you thought about 

it 
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it while the spark of lifp sticks in ydiir 
old tinder, if a serious thought can 
come into such a bedlMfi.” “ Come, 
come, Old Crab,” quotlX aunt Biddy, ^ 
“ will you never leave off fitting brim¬ 
stone and sulphur ?” “ Wfll you never 
leave off galloping, dancing, rigging 
and romping amongst the boys and girls ? 
answer me that old female. What mo¬ 
ney have you in your banker s bands ?” 
“ Not a groat,” said aunt Biddy. “ Not 
a groat!” quoth Old Crab; “ why^ how 
the plague can you contrive to spend 
three thousand pounds a-year? an¬ 
swer me that, ye old romp.” “ I ne¬ 
ver was a miser, nephey,” quoth the 
old lady; “but you know, who ma¬ 
nage all my money matters, madcap 
as 1 am, that I never once outran tb?, 
constable: and, truly, what is mo- 
ney good for ? how can we put a pen¬ 
ny to a better us^ than to call one’s 
friends about one’s house, and make 
them all happy, hte, nephey Bat? 
if one is merry and wise, hae, nephey 

Bat?”- 
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Bat?” You are niefry eilougli^*’ 
quoth Old Crab, ** if you were but as 
wise, and old ilnougH too to be more of 
the one ancL/less of the other to my 
thinking.” Why, look you, nephey, 
the more merry the more wise, that*s my 
motto, though it mayn’t be so much to 
your liking.—I give a ball to-morrow, 
and to-night I am going to a masque¬ 
rade, so if you please we will come^to 
parish business as soon as we have 
donc^breakfast. I may die, hse; ne¬ 
phey Bat? I may die, the youngest of 

us all may die, nephey Bat! lies, hac, 

\ 

hae, nephey Bat 1” whereupon the old 
lass clapt her hand gaily on Old Crab’s 
shoulder, and sang the following 
staves: 

* Come, a thing that begins with an F* for old 
. Care! 

6jrief shall ne’er make a crack in my old earthen¬ 
ware, j 

« 

* What could the old lady mean if 

.not farthing? 

rii 
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ril ditncei drink, and sing, fri§k, chuckle, langli 
and chatter. 

And as soon as I am dead the d^lL take my empty 
platter. 

Sing fal lal ii^y tiddy di do! 

Look ye, Old Cock-a-doodle, hovlthe sun shines^ 
to-day! 

A louse for the hangman, we’ll be merry while we, 
may : 

Old tuzzy muzzy grief, curse her picture, is a 
drab! 

But mirth is a funny lass, what sayst to that Old 
Crab ? 

• Sing fal lal liddy tiddy di do! 

ft 

‘•What d’ye think of that? hah, hah, 
nephey Bat?” merry old cat!” 
quoth Old Crab. “ Merry ! aye, ne- 
phe}^,” quoth aunt Biddy, “ I danced 
four dances last night, fell in love, and 
dreamed that I was kissing my part-^ 
ner. Die! why you don’t think I • 
mean to die because I sent for you to 

_ m 

make my will, Old Crab ? I’m not dead 
.-yet, nephey Bat, I not dead yet.” 

“ I will tell you a piece of my mind,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ the sooner you are 
dead the better for the reputation of 


ages 
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ages past; you may be taken for a sam¬ 
ple of what women were formerly^ and 
bring more ^grace upon our great 
.grandmotheraf than their share comes 
to, galloping about at this time o’ day 
to balls, routs and masquerades; I 
. wonder what the plague ails you for 
my part, or what the devil is come to 
a parcel of old bones! Come, send the 
crockery away, if a will is to be made.” 
Upon which the old lady rang her bell, 
and, Jiaving cleared the breakfast ta¬ 
ble, the butler put an inkstand under 
Old Crab’s nose, who, dipping his pen 
therein, and taking a sheet of paper, 
said, Now, aunt, what is your will ? 
what d’ye mean to do with your mo- 
ney ? ‘‘ Why,” said she, “ folks are* 

^apt to part with their money when 
they can keep it no longer: John, you 
tfill me, is upon good ground, and like 
to keep so—and qp man worth three- 
and-twenty thousand pounds a-year has 
enough and to spare for himself and his 
' children; there is my nephey Lams-^ 

broke 
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broke is rolling in money; arid, as 
for my lord, he would ,spend Mexico* 
in one day and Peru ik another, and 
riot know where to find r^oney to buy 
a supper before he wentjto bed; be¬ 
sides, these good folks never come near 
mcj never make any inquiries after me 
no more than if I had a tun of marble 
upon my bones—^not they—I know 
as little of them and care as little: 
they all live at a vast distance from me, 
certkinly, but a kind letter now and 
then would comfort my old soul: 
you have always been a kind and du¬ 
tiful nephey, taken care of my money, 
done all my business for me, all my 
little matters, saved me all expense and 
all trouble, and moreover put three hun-^ 
dred pounds a-year to my income by * 
your skill and knowledge in the money 
markets—you, therefore, I make mjr 
heir, who ought to*have all that John 
enjoys at this moment, if my brother 
had not listened, like a hot-headed fool, 
to Lord Budemere, who, to tell you a 

secret. 
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• secret, was the sple cause of your bei|]lg.; 
turned out of }jour estates: 1 tell you 
this that you "may take no trouble iU ; 
.that man’s matters, who has been the 
greatest eneijiy that you ever had to 
your back.” ‘‘ In the first, place, aunt,” 

. quoth Old Crab, “ I have to say that 
this thing is no secret to me, for I 
found a packet of letters, and their an* 
swers, among John’s papers, when I 
settled his matters, that told me every 
thing* in the next, I have to add that 
I will have none of your money, ma^ 
dam : what 1 have done I have done, 
but I w ill have none of your money: 
John lets me have my farm cheap, and 
I have improved my church: I have 
enough, and will take none of your 
•money, not I.” “ Highty, tighty,” 

quoth the old lady, “ none of my mo- 
n^y, quoth-a: .why, you don’t know 
what is good, nephey, you don’t know 
wlflat is good—not take any of my mo* 
uey! O’ my conscience ’tis the first 
. time a bag of gold ever went a-beg- 
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ging*! For the shame ©f the world and 
the speech of the pc(^ple! what will 
folks say if I leave my . money to an¬ 
other after all you have\done tor me ? 
Who will tell my story fo^ me after nty 
bones are dry, when some fleering cox¬ 
comb shall lift his foot upon my tomb¬ 
stone, and say, here lies an old toad 
under a slab that deserved to be bu¬ 
ried under a dog-kennel—how she 
used her nephey Bat after all he had 
done for her, curse her picture, e man 
that would ride five hundred miles an 
end upon a full gallop to come and cut 
her corns for her! an old harridan, to 
cut such a man off with a shilling! 
My meaning is this, nephey Bat, I 
would leave a sweet scent behind me,^ 
and not sneak out of the world with* 
my tail between my legs as a dog does, 
after having committed a nuisance m 
the parlour. My Lady Wixwax and 
I had a world of talk upon this mafter 
theother evening over a dish of gun^- 
powder-tea, but I believe neither of us 

heard 
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’heard oneVordiof what the other said 
for four hours, #for we both talked to* 
gether the wTiole time; seeitig how 
jnatters were like to go we agreed, 
at last, to take it by turns to' hold bne 
another’s tongues in the sugar nippers: 

• gracious heaven ! how I^dy Wix- 
wax did run on after the ninth dish of 
gunpowder! I paid her off, though, when 
it was my turn to nip’, though her tongue 
quivered all the while between my fin¬ 
gers ai if I had got hold of the tail of 
a snake! Curse my picture, nephey 
Bat, if I think there is a woman be¬ 
neath the silent sun that can talk so 
long, so lively and so loud as the old 
Countess of Wixwax. We came both; 
of us at last upon one thing dab, phiz, 
that you ‘was the man for my money; 
and if you will not take it, or take it 
in\o your own family, curse my picture 
if I shall go out of theworld with quiet 
bowels.” What hav»e I done to deserve 
your money,” quoth Old Crab, “ what 

• the plague have 1 done to deserve, 

yovu 
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your money ? I’ll havp noiie of youf 
money.” “ My namei” quoth the old 
virgin, will stink above ground after 
my body is turned into snuff and’ my 
coffin into a snuff-box: I cannot abide 
ingratitude, nephey Bat: what did I 
know about worldly matters ? I should. 
have been robbed and ruined but for 
your services—they ought and shall be 
rewarded: in the first place, put your 
daughter Julia down for ten thou¬ 
sand pounds.” “ What the d^il art 
at, aunt,” said he, will you turn the 
daughter's brainy by way of reward to 
her father? yoil will put the weiich 
out of conceit with the man I would 
pick out for her husband, and set her 
a-sniffiing about; after fine gentlemen.” 

“ The money shall come into your* 
house, nephey, if I commit a new sort 
of burglary, break in and put it thefrts. 
Didn’t you wrest my fortune by main 
force out of the hands of my old uncle 
Benjamin, who claimed all the princi¬ 
pal under some flaw in the deed of. 

trust ? 
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ti'ust ?—put: ten thousand down to lit¬ 
tle Julia, and, if jyou are afraid of. the* 
girfjs running* mad, keep it a secret 
’till after she is married.” “ Is there na 
way to thank a man for what you are, 
pleased to call his services,” quoth Old 
Crab,but by ciamming money down 
his throat ? If I have done well I shall 
not lose my reward, aunt; if ill, jus¬ 
tice will be done me, though you get 
upon my liouse top and shake guineas 
about pur ears put of your petticoats. 
You have made the offer, you can do 
uo more, let that satisfy your con¬ 
science—rest you content—my doors 
arc bolted against your money.” ‘‘ One 
word more,” quoth aunt Biddy; “ you 
have nothing but. pewter in your 
churcli since it was robbed of the silver 
service; now I will not be denied in this 
tiling,' I will leave a thousand pounds 
to furnish the Comoiunion table, with 
thisf cinscription upon the principal 
piece of plate, Be it known to ally timt 
•this ^fmee of Communion plate was 

bequeathed 
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bequeathed to the Rectory of Oaken^ 
Grove by Bridget Difasti'Oy in tokeu 
of her gratitude to her Nephew Bartho-- 
lomew Decastro, Rector thereof, beings 
the only return that he would receive at 
her hands for the manifold and valuable 
kindnesses which she received at his."* 
Well, well, aunt, I shan’t stick out, I 
shan’t stick out; if you make me your ex¬ 
ecutor it shall be clone according to your 
order, but let me put on the inscription 
in Latin.” “ No, no,” quoth sli^, “ in 
English, it shall be in English, and 
then every body will understand it.” 
“ W ell, well, 1 shan’t stick out,” quoth 
Old Crab; “ now for your money: 
if you are at a loss I will give you my 
advice, aunt, but I am come fo infike 
your will, not my own.” “ My nephey 
Lamsbroke is rich,” said she, “ and on¬ 
ly one child; my nephey John is ridli, 
and has only tw^©”—“ One word, 
aunt,” cjuoth Old Crab, “ John hast)ne 
son unprovided for, the youngest, 
named Acerbus, who is the favourite; 

he 
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lie lias not a penny of money in the 
world, and the jpstates are settled in 
strict descent^ the eldest, therefore, 
will eoiiie in for all, and the youngest 
for none, any further than what his fa- 
tlier can save for him: now, although 
I do not think it. very likely that John 
will run back into his old courses, yet 
we cannot put too many bolts upon 
that door; leave what you will to 
Acerbus under this condition, that if 
his father lays by two thousand pounds 
a-ycar as long as he lives, Acerbus 
shall come in for the benefit of your 
will at his father’s death, if he be then 
fivc-and-twenty years of age; if not, as 
soon as he shall be: in case of his 
death to be divided equally amongst 
l\is children; if none, his brothers; in 
case of none, then among Sir John 
Lanisbrojce's son’s children; and again,, 
ill case of none, amqngst Lady. Char¬ 
lotte, Qr by’s children, your nephew 
Budemere’s daughter: my aim in 
this thing is to make a check of a fa- 

vouritc 
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VQurite child upon tiie.pnAltgate 
pensities of bis &th^. * I have *ndw 
SQuic hopes, however, of John; lae hits 
smarted too much to put his ^beadr 
again in the fire, or I am very muaHs 
mistaken in the matter.” Very welT/ 
said she, “I am content, since fyou 
will take notliing, nephey • Bat, ^ diat 
these things shall be so. What is John’s 
eldest son’s name ?” “ Frederick, a 

good for nothing young dog as ever 
was hanged or unhanged; hp may 
mend, belike,” quoth Old Crab, “ or 
he may go out of the M^orld, some day§ 
kicking in a string at the end of the 
devil's fishing rod, the gallows.” * 
Co3nc, put him down a thousand' 
pounds, a little legacy, that’s all, to be 
his when he comes of age, to save a 
little promise I made.” After a fe#** 
other trifling bequests, *01d Crab Was 
made executor, the will attested, puti 
into a small cabinet, and tihie*key\, 
thereof assigned to the cans of 01d‘ 
Crab. 
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. * isom m wiH was put iato dis 
oabitiet, and thafmdi bnsiiifiss, astba 
cdd lady esHed tt^ was done. Old Crab^ 
#faiise way it was to abuse folks to 
tlietr fanes^ and do them a good tifm 
b^fajad Iheir Jbacks, began to cast it iti 
hts mind how he might be of o^ice 
to |>oor Old Comicali and asked his 
aunt if she knew, or had heard of sneb 
a person as’Squire Mathers? Old Crab 
ooulcl not have a{q)lied to a fitter pet- 
son, for there was not a family of sSay 
the least note within twenty miles of 
her iiottse but the gay old lady was 
well acquainted with it. Nephey,” 

' said she, “ I know Mr. and Mrs. Ma¬ 
thers very well; he has a very good 
estate at a place called Cock-a-doodle; 
it is about fifteen miles from hence, 
and if yon will stay with me and go 
to th^ masquerade to-morrow night 
givqn at X40rd Star’s^ you shall be hh 
tmduced to the man, if you have any¬ 
thing to say to him.” ** I go to a mas¬ 
querade 1” thundered Old Cr^; what 
, you II. c , the 
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the devil have I to do at a mas^e* 
rade?” “ Do? why you ifaay come 
very well iu character of a Cynic,” said 
she, “ and abuse every body jrou meet, 
nephey.” “What do yon know of 
this man, aunt?” quoth Old Crab. 

Know of him? why I know more, 
than is good, as I do of most of my ac¬ 
quaintance,” said she; “ there is a story 
of his having defrauded a brother 
whom none ever saw here, and most 
befieve to be dead, of all the patrimony 
which his father left him, by giving 
out that his father died intestate, and 
coming in for all the property as heir 
at law; but he and his conscience liad * 
a quarrel upon it, and, as when rogues 
fall but honest men come by tjieir 
goods, he owned publicly that he had 
found a will, and had reason to think 
every thing did not belong to him, be¬ 
cause his father had bequeathed hve 
thppsand pounds* to his brother John; ^ 
upon which he fell to advertise. fqr 
him,' but hearing no tidings of his J>i'Or 

thcr 
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' ther he kept the five thousand; pounds 
in’his pocket, either because he did bot 
know, whoui to give it to, othecausc 
thouglit , thfe money might as well 
be in Ws own pocket as another’s: but 
what have you to do with this man, 
hephey “ No matter,” quoth Old 
Crab, “ I have a little business with 
him; but that’s neither here nor there, 
aunt Biddy, and if you know it, it 
will be every where.” “ What! 
cant J keep a secret? Yes, indeed I 
can, very well,” said she: “ do tell me 
what business you have with Mr. Ma¬ 
thers, upon my honour I will tell it to 
no soul:” “ and I will take bare you 
shall be as good as j^our word, for you 
shall not know it,” quoth Old Crab. 
-^Vhd aunt Biddy never did tell it, for 

this reason, amongst others, because 

« 

she did not know it. 

Early the next nioniing Old Crab 
mounted his mare, and having made 
his inquiries, made the best of his way 
* t^ko ’Sejuiro Mathers, and he was at his 

c 2 gate 
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gate at Cock-a-cloocllc, before the sun 
nr the ’squire was risen; so he gave 
Old Crop to a gropm^ wh5 put lier in^ 
a stable, and Old Crab said he wjduIcI 
take a turn and stretch his legs,. and 
by that time the squire iniglit be 
stirring. Upon Old Crab’s return at a 
very good time, videlicet, breakf^t 
time, the ’squire begged lie n;i.ight lie 
shown into the house, and taking Qk! 
Crab into his study, wherein he did his 
justice-business, begged to know his 
complaint. “ I am Come to lay an in¬ 
formation against a man, an please 
your worship, being told that you are 
Bf pagistratc in this place, who: has 
robted his brother of five thousand 
pounds.” The ’squire started; whe^ 
ther it was his conscience that mqde^ 
him start, or what it was, must be left 
to the guess of the reader ; the ’squ^ 
started, however, aiid changed colour, 
and said he could tgo no further intme 
matter than have the man taken into 

‘•Tit • 

custody, for which he would ffive 

proper 
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^mper or^eis. “Will your worship 
me autljority to lay hands op him 
if I can come at him?” ^iloth Old 
Crab: that he certainly would, He 
3 aid: “ and bear me harmless for the 
assault?” quoth Old Crak “ I will,” 
said the ^squJ^e. Upon which Old 
Crab instantly seized the squire by 
t}|e collar, and said, as Nathan once, 
“ Thou ait the man.” The ’squire com¬ 
plained a little of this usage in his own 
house, but being a man of temper, 
begged to be informed whom he had 
injured, and what was meant by this 
rude attack; adding, that he was very 
willing to redress any injury which he 
had done any man, if any such charge 
could be fairly made out against him. 
■^Old Crab then told his stoiy; upon 
whibh the ^squire confessed that he 
liac^' found a will, and had done all that 
lay m hts power *to find his brother 
"iohn ; he further owned, witli great 
'candour,'^that he had secreted the said 
* ^1, an^ told his brother a lie when 

c 3 - he 
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he came to demahcl his hioiiey; fbf 
Old Comical had been told by his 
tber that he would leave him five 
thousand pounds, which was all thalf he 
had in his power to leave him, as the 
estates were settled in descent, and the 
teiiantin reversion could not be brought 
to cut off the entail: the ’squire fur¬ 
ther said, that however extraordiiiary 
such a confession might appear, since 
he might so well have concealed 
the ' matter, he begged to explain 
the thing by saying, that he ha¬ 
ted so much the thing he had been, 
that he thought the whole world owed 
him a shame for it; he had therefore 
published the whole truth, together 
with his hearty repentance of what he. 
had done : the most welcome' newS' 


that he had ever heard in his life Was 
that his brother John was found 
as for his money, it*was read^^ ftbr hinSi 
at any time when he, or 'his'attofhfey'^ 
would call for it; fot horie Khew^'^df’ 
could ally iihagiri^ ’the'^ialiW tind 
punction of mind which he had suf¬ 
fered 
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•feced for what he had done;, saying 
this, he fell into such a fit of laughter 
as to be unddt a necessity of holding 
.his sides with both his hands for several ^ 
minutes. Old Crab- was not a little 
offended at this unexpected sally, and 
. was preparing to express his anger, 
when Mrs. Mathers came into the 
room in some haste, being told a stran^ 
ger was with her husband in it, well 
knowing what might happen if the 
stranger staid long with him. ‘‘ Sir/’ 
said she to Old" Crab, seeing her hus¬ 
band convulsed with laughter, “you 
will not take the thing amiss when you 
are told tliat my husband is very sub¬ 
ject to. fits of this sort.” “That may 
be^ madam,” quoth Old Crab, but I 
in no humour to be laughed at fhr 

all thatUpon this Mr* Mathers* 

/ 

kinghed.so loud that,Mts. Mathers 
Could.s^rpe.be heard to speak, and out 
he w^ht,: at; jast, laughing out of'the' 
bolding bis sides with both his 
Crab, and Mrs. Mathers 
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left at> tljuf jnef(jy o^iaaob 
pthi^, - “ lyladan),” q«otl»,l)e, ’las sirtfll 
he.left thcToom initial^ or I. wemld 
liave broken bis bones/’ “ Yon rwill 
nqt heai:. me, .sir/’ said slie. l^jpaipe 
here upon no such .laughin|^;^ina!tterr 
.niadam.” ‘‘He lu^ns no barm-r-UO 
cUsrespect.” “ What the plague does 
lie mean ?” quoth Old Crab, in a voice 
that shook the house. “ Hear me, sir, 
one word; my husband is subject to 
fits—to epileptic fits; he is soinetwne^ 
seii^ed even in church with these jfitjs 
of laughter. , I came into the room, 
knowing what might happen, in all 
haste, lest a fit should take him, a$ it 
usualty i& the case when with stran^ 
geirs—the thing comes from 
ther, who was a very great laugher, 
died, at last, in a,fitqf laugh ter,a^t^see^ 
ing a man going along the churqlhyafd. 
to be married, wjth,St. Vitus’^ danco/'^ 
“ Madam,” quoth. Old Crab, 
sorry for your husband’s infirmitjj^ aii^! 
am glad j^qu canie i^ time aaye bis, 

; bones. 


ft.- 
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’ and ii6w te glad; if tKie 
left -to coftie tb a concftt- 
of Ttiy business/’ 'Upofn ^whidli, 
- ljfetfig«jhbwn into the bi^akfa^t fiartduf, 
^ to^iid ^Squ ire Mathets’ 
lett&t to his brother J&hn: in it, Avfth 
tntich gravity, when he presently pnt 
his seal upon it, and delivered it to 
Old Crab, and falling into another fit 
of laughter, left the room.. Mrs. Ma- 
tliers, having curiosity enough to in* 
qjnire^into Old Crab’s business, said; 
that she was sorry the thing coiild' hot 
have been broken to her husUandj^ foi\ 
knowing hoW much th^'pbor man had 
suffered in his mind upon the busih^Ss^ 
slie feared the sudden isui^rise aiid 
of'his brother being found, would *'be 
dUngerOiis consequences 'W him':' 
the however, presehtly returii- 

ecr> i^nd e^jjressed' thuch satisfaction at 
the news^ ^hd. said ft was the happiest 
day^ dfliMif^, ^rifidb Ms- excuses for 

’ iWiidh' seized him, with 
ihOie^foteeApdiidiiy utitecpcetedemdfr 

c 5 gency, 
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TCii'cy,' kbd added, that an invitatidtl 

I 

was given in the letter' to his brother 
John, whom he begged to see as soon 
as possible at his house, when his fa¬ 
ther’s legacy should be duly paid hiin,, 
as promised in the letter, with all the 
interest due upon the money. ' After 
breakfast, Old Crab left Cock-a-doodle, 
and returned to his aunt’s house at 


dinner time. The next day he put 
himself upon his journey, and, in due 
time, he and his mare came safe •home 
to Oaken Grove farm. Something re¬ 
markable, however, befel on his jour¬ 
ney which must not be omitted j it 
was, that before he had ridden five miles 
from Skeleton House, he was called 
back again by a man who gallopec^ 
after liim at a furious rate, to say 


his aunt was taken very ill: upon 
which Old Crab pulled up Old Crop, 


who had got into' a steady trot with 
her head towards the North, and ^v- 


ing the right rein of the bridle a 
twitch’, tacked the old mare round, and 


put 
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put her head just in the very pfocp* 
where her tail was^ whereupou Old 
Crop trotted* bacik, wjth 0}d Crab to 
Skeleton House, too late, hgweyer, to 
find any more than the i;€mains of Mr?, 
Bric^get Oecastro, and a little bit of 
paper, containing somedirectionsabont 
her. funeral, which, and some other 
matters, being left sole executor, d^* 
tained him more than a week. 


• 6 
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CHAPTER IL 


Some Account Frederick and Acerbusj Mr. De~ 
castrds two Sons, who were sent to Eton iAoot— 

' Old Cdmical holds the [ten. * " 

Hsre follows some account of Mr. 
Diecastro's two sons, FredoHck asnd 
Acerbus, who were sent to Eton school. 
It came to pass that the eldest^ son^ 
Frederick^ promised veiy faithfully to 
become, a ^dunce, though a la<l of no 
common parts: and it likewise came to 
pass that the youngest son, Acerbus, a 
lad of very superior abilities, promised 
as faithfully to become a good scholar^ 
and they kept their words. Frederick 
said that he should have monesy enough 
to buy things as he wanted them, and 
if any knot occurred it would be time 
enough when it did to pay another to 
untie it for him if he coukl not nntb it 
himl8elf4 $o lie followed^ Im Imad in 

spite 
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spite of the rod, and did just as to him 
it seemed meet ; being told that Ho¬ 
mer, Horace^ and Viriril were famous 
for their loi%said they 
would suit him very well, so he sat 
y^ry^diligentiy to. wprK, 
made paper kitesk of them.: JBut^^ie 
saddest thing of all, he grew very vi- 
ciMs,^s^wute terribly,^ and^rha^ingJWoM 
outran the old oathS)^ made new^oites^ 


and taught them in the ^boolii^ he 
gaml^ed too, and fished allthemonej^ 
tt>f hiaschoolfeflows’poeketsj^ iWhen 
he was sixteen he fell ill^/of dkeasi 
without a. name, whereupionii^fr father 
was iain.to send for bim^and see tniiis 


cureathome. Aasoonashewaswell,he 
begg^ earnestly to be sent back again 
4tk) school to finish his educatkmy lame^jt- 
ihg that hefaad lost so miieb time, and, 
Kja;ving^>piYomieed his parents to do. his 
best to make it mlr,: he got 'a> gun and 
shota fawn in a neighbouring park, had 
it dresaed^atandnn, and ihade fifty of 
the iaggest boys in 4tli)e school dead 

drunk 
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* drunk at a sitting. Acerbus was a 
very good boy, and grew to be the best 
scl f>lar ever known in that schoqk 
Frederick said, that things were just as 
they ought to be, , for it was the elder’s 
birthright to be a dunce^ and.no school¬ 
master of them all should flog him out 
of it: younger sons were apt enough 
to put ill for it, but he loved his brother 
all the better for not disputing that 
title with him. 

When !Mr. Decastro had bought as 
many hard words as might be sufficient 
for their admittance into the Univer¬ 
sity, be carried his cockle-shells to Ox¬ 
ford, and entered the eldest at Christ¬ 
church college, and the youngest at 
Merton: and this in order to divide 
honour of their breeding, as 
' would have been too much for one col¬ 
lege to have the honour of breeding 
them both. Change of air and place 
did not change their minds: Acerbus 
was every thing tlmt the University, 
could wish him. to belaud Frederick, 

the 
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'the other hand, every thing that the 
Univei'sity could wish him not to be; 
Acerbus grew better and better: Fre- 
^derick worse and worse. -Frederick, 
\Yhen heleft Eton, had been dogged two 
thousand six hundred and forty-nine 
• times: his brother cut a notch on a 
tally at every doggiiig,and, as he heard 
matter were collecting for their his¬ 
tory, he put his tally into the hands of 
the historian amongst other documents 
of tha like importance. At the Uni¬ 
versity, Frederick played the very 
devil, and, it was thought, would have 
been the ruin of the plaice single- 
handed, if disease had not stept in and 
laid him by the heels: yes, Frederick’s 
stars forbade him that honour; and 
‘‘^^rtaiiily a moderate man might w"S!J 
be satisfied with less than the destruc- 
tionof an university. He did his best, 
however, to do his tvorst in order to it, 
amf fought like Hercules against eveiy 
thing that stood in his way, and took 
the pains to read the Bible in furtheiy 

ance 
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ance o£ hb plan: be bin^lesquednjtbie;' 
ps^lii^ and, jnade indecent; 
many, and sung them in cpnip|^ny,ill^ 
the great ainusementand oou^ntationt 
of the gownsmen. As to the Cluistian. 
religion, be said it was a He trombone 
end to the other, and the found,ers 
impostors, as he could prove, if called, 
upon, which happened once , upon a 
time, when he gave a man a sound 
thrashing for his impertinence. Now, 
if a man knocks down his opimnent, 
it. is one, proof that he cannot stand 
against him; so after, this he was let 
to have hb saying, for, though many 
liad regj^d for religion, there were few 
in^ the University that had not more n 
for their bones ; and that was reasM-^ 
^i^ enough,. . Fredeiick never weirt^ 
tp college, pmyers .but when, he was 
drfink, and: neither, j&new fwinat he ctid 
whither, be^wetit; iso ijt was alws^ys 
a^ v,ery bad sign tirhea be icame^^hito' 
chapel, Im'ibo was^ufittallyioart^d^out 
ojf lit ;at iuU iiength^ 4naiiw«^AaB 

coolness 
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S' pMbe 114 ^ 01 * 'fiSt 
\^rfc5 in hrin/ 'Mi Ie^tl#^ ^Fredfeiritel& 
ftJI sM?.} ^fbl* ifcrofe|HB5t cS<)nst5^ 

'gibnitij 

a^irn 'e^ery sort of ^ Hfe' 

brothofj* Mertus, nb# #rdtfe alo^ifer" 
.to Ms feth^r to say, thaf FrOderffck laj^ 
at (to^^^s doOr; when do#h caiOe ffii! 

I ^ 

old gentlemati oti a futl gaHoj)'ont'df 
the-North, and carried "him 'irt all '^Hil- 


zardg out of the University i‘ biit ftik^ 
remoY^l was attended with ceftaih dif- 
ficidties, which threw the Old gentle-' 
man into some perplexities, 
as a set of honest w^orthy tnen, who^ 
'lived in the habits of trade with the* 
University, opposed the litter iii aelose* 
bodyy and .made it known to Mr. De- 
f^atro, with considerable clamour,'hiTw^. 
unwiUihg they were to part with thteit' 
Ql(ha€<|iiaiOtan 0 e;;and so attached were 


they to tlie foor^ young gentleman ^ih’ 
the litter^ ithat Mi^. Decastro eould^by' 
nojiiean&^clc^Hher road of 
aiadi Jtin^ aS: he had^ dis^imited^diafllis' 


OR 
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on his banker to the amount of seven 
hundred pounds. 

r 

Half a year elapsed before Mr. De- 
castro got his son Frederick on his legs 
again; the vigour of whose constitution 
carried the point at last against both- 
medicine and disease. His father now. 
took the advantage of tlie return of 
health to read him a lecture in moral 
philosophy. Frederick heard the peal 
with patience till his father wrung 
him upon his debts: why, sir^’ inter¬ 
rupted he, “ would you have" me sneafc 
about the University as if my father 
was a rat-catcher, or consult his honour 
and credit in it, and live like a gentle-" 
man ?” “ How far my credit was con¬ 
sulted,!’ quoth Mr. Decastro, “ it), jn 
/Ifrrest in one of the most public stre^isu 
in the University, I will not say.” 
‘^But,” interrupted Frederick, “%^hat 
father ever, had sO fine an opportunity 
to shew what he* could do for a sen in 
distress? your name, sir, after such an- 
act, Mdll be deathless in the University!” 

' . “I have 
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I have paid pretty dearly far my iiti* 
mortality,” quofh Mr. Decastro; " and 
\now, sir, I must beg to tell you in your 
^ar, that since you cannot make your 
allowance serve you, another shall; 
for not one penny shall yoii be master 
of without your tutor’s knowledge and 
consent, to whom, in future, I shall pay 
what money I please to allow, and make 
Dr. Remnantthebcarerof thebag, with 
orders to bid any tradesman in Oxford 
trust y«i for another halfpenny at his 
peril.” Tliis speech was concluded with 
a loud report of the door upon the old 
^gentleman’s going off, which made 
Frederick’s ears tingle for ten minutest 
After a pause—" Money must be had,” 
quoth Frederick, keeping his eye upon 
door as if he expected his father 
would return upon him—" Money must 
be had: a man had as good live among de«- 
vils in torment as iive^n the University 
withcfut money. My father was a fool 
not to make my tutor my cashkeeper at 
first, and theii I had known no better: 

. this 
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this is my uncle^s advice: my faiiiex 
put in the head pi' it”—here, he 
fell to cursing Old Crab at random. 
“ My blood scalds my arteries at ,^he 
thought of askiUg for every penny, hkc 
a beggar, at my tutor^s door; arid, what 
makes bad worse, 1 shall \te lauglied at> 
atid called a young bear with a ring 
ki his hose—a bridled bear i*’—here he 
pdured forth the execrations in such 
vbllies as if he had swallowed an erne- 
tic to throw theoaths off his stomach i 
^What!” resumed he, must 1 feel the 
iron of a tutor^s curb? twitched back 


Whenever he please to pull the rein?, 
it were enough to make a man’s Vieart 
fester in his body/’—Upon this he 
took two or three turns about the 1% 
'hrary, wherein his father had left hhtr 


to his meditations, biting his nails and 
his lips by turns, and then, as i^ he 
pieced out a sentence half made in his 


mind—‘‘but if‘they buckle md alive 
on a gibbet they shall be disappointed— 
if I wince I’ll be—” here he fell 
' !' a-swearing 
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«Ksweai lug again. At this moment liis 
l)rother Acerbus came into the library^^ 
“ Frederick,” s?dd he, “you are tOrfCr 
' \nrn with me to Oxfoid to-morrow.” 

With all my heart,” quoth he, “ I 
love Oxford, and shall fee glad to see 
It again.** “ My father says,” quoth 
Acerbus—“ Aye, aye,” said Frederick, 
interrupting his brother, “ I think my 
father’s plan is a very good one loo¬ 
ney was my greatest enemy, and my 
tutor is now to fight my battles for me ; 
I have ^ad enough of it—money only 
brings a man duns: when people 
I have none, they will let me eat my 
‘Ijread in quiet.’* So on the morrow, 
Frederick and Acerbus returned to 
Qxford. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 

■ * 

Mr, and Mrs. Decastro*s Motions recorded down to 

the present time, 

V , 

* r 

Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, sometime 
used to their saddles, trotted on with¬ 
out any loss of leather, pleasantly 
enough: she spent two or three months 
eVery year in London, so th^ there 
was not much galling upon her part— 
no plaster wanted there—no, no, no 
plaster—no—how could that be while 
she sat upon a soft cushion in the gay-' 
est city in the world, with her liead all 
broke out in diamonds, and p„earls 
.stuck upon her hair as thick as nit^, « 
a man might have combed out a hand¬ 
ful, combed where he would—No, •no, 
no loss of leather there, while the grand 
castle in the north was talked of .with 
envy, hatred, and malice, joy, rap¬ 
ture and proud indignation. Well, 

but 
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but talking is but talking after all ; 
what did she do in Loudon to make 
folks stare ? HM she a grand house! in 
' ^ grand street or square ? Had she half 
a score roaring impudent rascals with 
gaudy liveries upon their backs, hirM 
to kick the world into the kennel 
whenever she came forth to take the 



air?—no such things: she had her 
waiting-maid, and only one footman. 
No carriage? no; she used her friend 


Mrs. Grove’s carriage, at whose house 
she usually resided—no house! no 


equipage 1 no swearing in the streets 
at her expense! no hurricanes! no 
‘earthquakes! no trembling of the globe 
upon its axis beneath the thunder of a 


thousand wheels driving to her balls, 
coi^certs, cards and masquerades^ 
Hold hard at that—Mrs. Decastro 


made one great noise every time she 
came^to town^she borrowed the house 


of tliQ Earfof Budemeje, a noble man¬ 
sion, 'and crammed it with human flesh 
and blood untijl the %valls cracked, and 
? crowds 
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eRteitaiiiiiig her friends^yes/ aba ! 
Lord Budemere’s bouses wlio could ad 
longer afford to fill it himself, poor 
man, there had been two many filling 
already for that; so she borrowed bis 
house and servants, and made the devil 
of one night of it; and if people were 
not squeezed as thin as wafers it was 
no fault of hers. Now squeezing is a 
sign of love, and she gave her friends 
as much as they could bear of it for 
one night; she straightened tHeirribs 
for them; for none could stay long in 
the rooms with a crooked one, there 
Was no room for any such thing— 
room! a man could not swallow an 
egg but it was squeezed back into his 
mefith again, there was such a croVdd 
folks went in in good clothes, and m 
fine as hands could make them, but 
when they came^ out they were as 
ragged as beggari^ and smne without 
shoes to their feet! ' Poor sonlsf w 
sheaf of wheat was ever worse haiilflM 
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Decastfo's gi;aiid^ 

(tbii^was w^hat called, very propi^ly, 
biin^Uig^ her fnetids togetli^. v3cit 
^is unex|iected bi^akmg out ot-tise 
j^ecastro fotnily into new glory, 
it was'fondly hoped their sun would 
shine no ,more, when they were 
thought to be sunk into eternal dark*' 
ness, this rising again with such un- 
looked for splendour did worse than 
make people’s eyes ache; the reason 
of whlfch thing, reader, is this, videlicet, 
folks think that the more A shines the 
less B is seen, and that is the reason 
why they are for putting out every 
body’s candle but their own. But to 
eome again to Mrs. Decastro flinging 
her glories about her without meVey, 
atl this blazing soon brought the en* 
gi^e§i^ias abouta great fire, and a great 
dealofr.fo^I water was squirted at her 
fl^fflliL<-lfarious quarters: some said she 
bpm>wed lustre, borrowing, 
liprdBiKleinef e’« house and 
;{jVOL. Ji. D servants 
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servants to help out hei^ show; she 
said she made no merit of her enter¬ 
tainments, her sole object was to do 
the handsome thing by her friends; 
she aimed at no grand matter; if her 
friends were pleased her ends were an¬ 
swered, she looked to no other; neither 
did she make use of her acquaintance 
as the building materials of osten¬ 
tatious pomp; she had no temples of 
fame of that sort to erect; and as for 
shining, she thought they shone the 
brightest who made no fuss ‘'about 
shining at all: the less light some folks 
had about them the better, for it only 
shewed others what great fools they 
were:—no, no, if she had any object 
of that sort in view, she should not 
boB^bw other people’s housejs to givik 
her friends a little music, a dance or 
a supper: some were not content yn- 
less they called thousands into a great 
room to shew them what fools they 

* '4 

could make of themselves—peace^tp all 
such—she had long since been tanglit; to 

despise 
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despise these follies: she dame to tdwti 
with a servant or two, and waS content 
to put up at a iFriend’s house in a very 
’private way, as it best suited the wife 
of a ruined man; and though her en¬ 
tertainments were the most magnlfl- 
.cent in London, she made them out to 
be nothing at all: if any praised them, 
she would say, it were a thing in a 
hired room, or a sandwich, a glass of 
wine and a fiddle in a borrowed house 
—^her i^iends were so good as to take 
the will for the deed—and the like, 
when an entertainment had cost a 
thousand guineas. Mr. Decastro felt 
*a little gratification in this at a dis¬ 
tance, when he read accounts of his 
wife’^ parties in the papers in a snug 
corner—Old Crab said it was impossible 
to wash all the dirt out of a mud wall, 
for there must needs be dirt in it as long 
as a bit of the wall were left. Mr. De- 

I 

cartro^ hawever, was much changed 
as a thing made of Mr. Decastro s ma¬ 
terials epuld be, and though many had 

D 2 a good 
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a good pull at him, none could ever 
pull him out of the old castle into the 
world again—this wa« Old Crab’s 
doing, and it may well be said to be 
marvellous in our eyes.—But we must 
now turn our style to other matters.— 
The name of Grove has already oc¬ 
curred in this our history; we shall 
proceed to give the reader some ac 
count of this family. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


!SoMe AcmUni Grove and his Famiiif,-^ThG 

pen sometimes in the hands of Old Comica], 
’’ ^nd sometimes in the hands of the l^ilid . Gear 
tleman. , : , ^ 


Mr. Grove was a very old Friend and 
schoolfellow of Mr. Decastro, a very 
quiet man, and very rarely spoke one 
loud word—his manner was to carry 
his nose up to a man’s ear, and deliver 
^all he had to say into it in a whisper, 
Mr. Grove had a wife-—where on earth 
could he have picked her up?—Mr. 
Grove had a wife who seldom spoke at 
all,* but made use of signs as far as. 
signs would go^ like one bom dumb: 
when she wanted wine, or gin, rum, 
brandy, or queen’s water, she would 
point*at the bottle; when she wanted 
tea she would point at the canister; 
and when she would send for the gen- 

D 3 tleinen 
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tlemcn into the tlrawing-vooni after 
dinner slic would erect a linger at the 
butler. One day when her maid of¬ 
fended her, the woman dashed outqf 
the room in a moment, for she said that 
her mistress put on a terrible frown 
and pointed at the poker. These two 
good folks coming together, somehow^ 
or other, like Hint and steel, struck out 
a pretty spark, and called his name 
George, a very excellent young man, 
and, being an only child, he Ijad like 
to have got killed with kindness— 
more of him by-and-by. Mr. Grove’s 
estates lay near Mr. Decastro’s fine old 
<;astlc, and he lived at a place called 
Hindcrmark, a noble place, well known 
to all in the north of England who are 
not ignorant of it: Mr. Grove was 
glad at heart to find his old friend and 
schoolfellow Decastro was come to’live. 
near him, and h^ cut three capers the 
first time he heahl of it: and Mu. De¬ 
castro was glail at heart to find that he 
and his old friend an<l schoolfellow, 

« k > 

Grove, 
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Git)V€, were such near neighbours, and 
he cut three .mbre capers when 
heard of it, which made six capers alL 
together. Mr. Grove had a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds a-year, which 
some give as one reason why he was 
*not a poor man, and it may be a good 
one, whatever private doubts some 
may entertain of the matter, for some 
old cunning stagers have held forth 
that thdy are not always the richest 


men v4io have got the most money: 
Mr. Grove, however, was very frugal, 
and never paid away a shilling without 
^looking at it on both sides: but he kept 
a good house, and called his friends 
about him, like a noble gentleman, 
both* in town and country, notwith¬ 
standing ; but he hated noise, and if 



a servant spoke, a loud word he would 
ring his bell and ask what was the mat¬ 
ter: when he and his wife came to a 
qharitel it was always canied on o’ both 
sidbs by sighs and motions, which grew 
at times so vehement in every part of 

D 4 ‘their 
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thiiir bodies tliat was liiov&ible tMA 
they seemed to a ' lookcr^dii like' twd 
peorple m strong 'cbnvtrlsionis : by tbd 


time all was over they Bad'usiially 
spb*e3 so much that they were fain to 
call for a change of linen: hut of this 
thus far. Old Crab was the first man 
to bring Mr. Grove the news that his 


brother was coming to live in the old 
castle: ‘‘Mr. Bartholomew,” quoth Mrl 
Grpve, running his long nose into Old 
Crab’s wig, “Mr. Bartholonrew, it 
gives me great joy to hear of this mat¬ 
ter,” whereupon Mr. Grove cut his 
three capers as aforesaid. “ Mastel* 
Grove,” quoth Old Crab, “what the 
devil ails ye?” “My joy has given me 
a motion, Mr. Bartholomew,” whis¬ 
pered Mr. Grove; “ my joy has gi’^^en 
me a little motion, that, is all,” pulling 
his Ions: nose on one side with* Wi 
light hand to neairer to Old Grains 
ear. Now it jcame to -pass' Mn 
Grove bad his nose'in his hand }whoh 
Mils. Grove came into the‘r©om--ryfes* 

Mr. 
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Mr^ Gro.vq’ljacl lWl4 

when Mrs. Qrpyj?,,panie into, thp T(^n^ 
for it^ stood forth Uke ^a .loi^ 

'dcsh tp the leitigjth o^ $ik inches straig]:}t 
q.ut.of the ipiddle of his face: 3M.gai‘ 
of; my lifcj*’ quoth Mr. Grove to ^his 
spouse, walking up to his wife with 
his nose in his hand, and blowing, the 
hairs off her ear, for the better conve*- 
niency of whispering, “ sugar of my 
life/’ said he, “ Mr. Bartholomew Der 
castro,* here, comes to tell us the good 
news of my old friend John’s coming 
to live at Oaken Grove—” ‘‘ Why the 
plague can’t ye speak out,” thundered 
Old Crab“ there’s always such a 
whizzing and whispering amongst ye, 
as if ye had got something in your 
heads that ye were ashamed of, speak 

out!” “Mr. Bartholomew,” said. Mr. 

0 * 

Grove, “ we shall be exceedingly glad to 
see you to dine witb^us upon this good 
n^vys to-day; thejpewaa not any mischief 
done by your brother John when he was 
a boy for tea yesasitogefoer but I had 

n 5 a: hand 
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a liand in it, Mr. Bartholomew; not an' 
oULWoman turned at night with her 
lanthorn bottom upwards to the stars, 
but laid hold of one leg, and John, 
my good friend John, laid hold on the 
other; no. duck knocked on the head 
but JcJin and I each threw a stone at 
the same time; no dog canistered but 
1 bekl hk. tail while John, my friend 
John, tied on the canister: ah, good 
Mn, Bartholomew,.you must dine with 
us upon this good news to-day, yes, 
indeed-r-!’* uppn which Mrs. Grove 
pointed to: a chair, which was as good 
as’.to beg Old Crab to sit down. “ I 
shall be starved to death before your 
dinner is ready,” quoth Old Grab; 
“ what time d’ye dind, Master Grover * 
Mi*s. Grove held up three fingers, 
whicli was as good as to say they dined 
that day at three o’clock. f‘^el}, 
well,” quoth Old-Graby I am going 
round to some of John’s tenants^; we 
have some old leases falling in this 
Michaelmas, we must try lo give them 

a hoist, 
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*a hoist, hst, Mr. Grove, you understaiid 
me, thb scoundlrels havegotas fatashoga • 
upon these old rents call and eat a 

ofvictuals with ye when I come back; 
•-,and, d’ye hear? bid your butler put 
some toast and nutmeg into a tankard 
•of that strong beer I drank of t’other 
morning, I should like a hair of the old 
dog. Master Grove.” And Old 'Crib 
was as good as his word, for" punc¬ 
tually at three o’clock, aye, while Mrv 
Grove’s turret-clock was a-striking, the 
old crop mare trotted up to the house 
with Old Crab upon her back and a; 
^ foal running- by her side, and stood 
very quiet at the gate while she got 
rid of Old Crab on one side and gave 
her foal suck oii the other: “ Take 6are 
of the mare and colt,” quoth Old Crab 
to the groom, ^ho came running in 
his Scarlet ^nd gold jacket, “ take care 
of the jnare and colt, you gold-laced 
rascal, ’oi* V\\ embroider your back with 
myf cudgel liiaoid give the tailor a neW 
pattern for thCinext livery.” Wehavife 

D 6 -no 
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no tim<^ to brea'k out sideii^ays and tell 
lotig Stories, but Old Crab had picked 
up the groom that tan for his nmrej 
naked as he lay upon a diinghrU', in 
London, thrown there and deserted by 
his mother iir one of her good humours 
to take his chance for a nurse of a 
better temper—yes—called by his cries, 
picked him up, wrapped the baby in 
his handkeiOhief, and put him into his 
great codt ppeket; the lad, knowing 
Old Crab’s way, smiled whilp Old 
Crab shook his oaken towel over his 
head, and had little need be bid to take 
care of Old Crop and her foal, for be 
owed Old Crab quite as much as he 
could ever pay if he lived to the age 
of Methuselah. I hope, Mr. Bartho¬ 
lomew,” said Mr. Grove, when 4ie 
came in, you have not been beating 
poor Will, he is one of the best lads‘In 
the world.” “ No, no,” qiioth Old 
Crab, “ I’ve done‘the scoundrel ndhbrt, 
not I.” “ If you were to see thfe lad 
weep, and hear him ball you his kihd 

t 

father, 
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' tkther, as popv 
presence, I aure yw, Mfoiild 
hkp,” said Miv Grove. “ He cpni^s af¬ 
ter oiie.pf, my wenches,” qupfh Qld 
Ci Jtb, ‘‘ and snakes the baggage as idle 
as she can hang together, I’ll break his 
bones next time I catch him in. my 
kitchen.—Your second belj has rung,, 
why .the devil don’t your villainshpng 
in the victuals.?” At that the 

butler, with four or five more servants 
at his^tail, came in with the dinner; 
they all smiled at the sight of Old 
Crab for some reason or other, Avho 
seized a knife and fork and put half a 
pound of boiled' beef upon his,plate 
the moment after he had said grace. As 
sognas dinner was over Old Crab, M the 
earnest desire of Mr. and Mrs. Grove, 
g^ye a very .particular account of all 
he .had done for. his brother John, at 
which Mr. and Grove expressed 


gre^t satisfaptipn.,,, • 

rge, who went 
Pecastro’stwo 
boysj 


54r. Groyp’s.son Qeo 
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‘boys Frederick and Acerbus, was then 
at home ;—what is he pulled in at this 
place for ? to put the reader in mind 
that there was such a person, and like-^ 
wise to say that he was sent to the 
University with Mr. Decastro’s two 
sons, and also that he was always a 
good boy, and minded his book, and did 
as he was bid:—there was a son! when 
comes there such another ? 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 

» t 

ifoaj matters went on •mth Mr. Decastro*s two 

I I, 

Cockle-shells at the University—how Actrhus, 
the youngest, wds called the Philosopher — hi>w 
' Frederick, the eldest^Jired a brace of balls, at his 
Brother, left Oxford and the stink of Gunpowder 

behind him, —^The pen in the bands of.the Solid 

■ ^ . r ; • ; ' ' 'I ; . , 

Gentleman, with nowand then a dash from Old 
Comical, when the Solid Gentleman was fain to 
step iorth upon bis needs. 

Here folioweth an account of Mr. De- 
castro’s two sons, and what they did at 
the University.—What a pity it is that 
a man cannot go to a shop and bespeak 
a child, and give orders how he would 
have him made! and, if he did not 
like the work after it was done, what 
a pity it is that he could not send him 
back to be altered^ what a devil of a 
putting to pieces there would be! how 
miwch work would be unripped! what 
alrerations in soul and body befpre a 

man 
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■ inan could get a child to his mind !' 
But, as matters are, fathers and mothers 
must e en take children rough as they. 
run, half mJn' half angel, half man 
half devil, and ’tis well if half and 
half can be got in the thing: O Lord I 
a man had better hire himself out to a 
pastry-cook, and make giblet pics all 
his life, than have any hand in such an 
odd composition I—But the earth must 
be peopled and be— 

As soon as Fredericks tutor, Dr. 
Remnant, heard of the arrival of his 
hopeful pupil he sent for him to his 
pupil-rooms, and gave him to under¬ 
stand that he and his money were to 
be parted until further orders, read 
him ^ long lecture upon vice and ex¬ 
travagance, and issued a programma 
that any tradesman in the University 
should put his name in his books at his 
peril: upon Fredorick’s leaving the 
pupil-room the doctor put five sjiil^ 
lings into his hands, and bade him 
not spend it all at once for fearlhe 

should 



shbiikl malce liimsielf sickt Frederick 
rrt^de his bow and left the^ footii^ 
gin^Jing the five shillings between-his 
fingdrs: he felt vexied lit"heait> but 
ir^te a e6untenance as if' nothmg were- 
the inatter, atid had the dexteiity to 
lay his plans so far under water as to 
leave a smooth surface,^ so that none 
could guess where he had sunk his 
works. He began by putting the best 
leg foremost on his way to reform, and' 
grew jU on a sudden so different a 
thing from what he had been^ that 
some thought him out of his wits: and 
he so carried matters as to baffle the- 
officious malice of his tutor, who had 
not a new rod put into his hands for * 
nothing, by drawing an odium upon 
Dt. Remnant upoii the score of too 
se^re a treatment of a penitent pet- 
soti. ‘ Ill the iriean time he consulted 
one Gorduba, a Jew, upon the one^ 
thihg u^edful,i who, having made due 
inbAirieS ititd ^e hature and extent of 
bi^iTOt^hcr^S'property, made no scruple 

to 
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to grant supplies of money to Fre¬ 
derick from time to time under certain 
securities. Upon this Frederick fell to 
sinner it private, and saint it in pub¬ 
lic, and went so far as a regular a?:- 
tendance on prayers and lectures re¬ 
quired him, avoided much wine, at 
such times as there were like to be any 
danger of being seen drunk, and kept 
some things with caps on their heads 
at some distance from the University. 
Frederick now began to breathy fresh 
air upon his successes, and so managed, 
the thing as to get the pity of all to 
himself, and his father and tutor all the 
blame. After a little time the doctor 
got stung by hints and innuendos, and 
he sent for Frederick one day anc^ 
spake as follows: “ Your conduct «f 
late, sir, has been such as' to gah% my 
approbation ; you have been very nodu¬ 
lar in both public and private lectures, 
attended prayers in chapel, and I iHve 
not seen you drunk these two months.” 
Upon which the doctor put five ti¬ 
neas 
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'iieas into ft edcrick’s hand by way of • 
reward for having been a good boy. “ I 
should hate myself,’’ said Frederick^ 
in anger, “ if I could take any reward 
t<jr doing well!” upon which he flung 
the guineas slap*dash upon the floor, 
some of which danced into his tutor’s 
lap as he sat at his desk, and left the 
room in great indignation. Dr. Rem¬ 
nant upon this immediately wrote to 
his father to tell him the good news, 
but IJrederick, though very, much 
pressed, would not go home with his 
brother at the nex.t vacation; he would 
appear no more, he said, in the pre¬ 
sence of his parents until, he had ex¬ 
piated his past conduct by a voluntary 
baiyshment: say what they would, no 
entreaties, no prayers, no tears could 
bring him to the castle; another, and 
anbther, and ‘another vacation came, 
but no Frederick; he punctually sent 
his love and duty by Acerbus to his 
fatAr and mother, but no forgiveness, 
no pfFers of pardon, no powers of per- 

$iiasiou 
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su&sioii could bring Fi^d^rick back 
again to Oaken Grove. 

Acerb us was a shrewii fellow, and 
could see as far into a riiill-stone as 
another could thrust his nose: books 
and he were always together, for he 
took them to bed with him, which was 
a proof of the strength of his appe¬ 
tite—he had a lamp ever burning in 
his room, and if he awoke in the night 
he fell to reading that moment: he 
not only grew to be the best scholar 
of his day, but the wonder of the Uni¬ 
versity for his learning, his virtues and 
his oddities: some called him a mon¬ 


ster because he was, as folks were faiti 
to think, witliout a fault-^to say the 
truth, a better young man cbuli^ 
scarcely be, or one more eccentric: «if 


some called him the mbiister; most 
called him the philosbpHbf j sb whi^li 
any said here comes tlie' fhilosbjiherJ 


or thus said the philoso^lief, or,'l !svi^ 
talking with the ptiilbsophei^ all kijiiew 
of whom men spake. In pers^ 


was 
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w^,a vei^ large stout man and hiad^ a- 
fine Roman countenance, and bis^ ftjqe 
as red anti as round as a cricket- 
ball., Wbat business had a stiidious 
^an with such a red face He^ por^ 
tioned out his time, reader,, tqi exercise 
as well aa study, well; knowing that 
the health of the body and the health 
of the mind, like twin cherries, grew 
iipon the same stalk. But^ our philo^ 
sopher had nigh got shot through the 
body upon the following occasion; 
videlicet, he called upon his brother 
Frederick one morning, and fell to 
question him, in the Socratic manner 
in which he usually argued,* upon his 
sudden reformation, and, aft€;r a little 
time, drew him into some cgntra- 
diftions, which put Frederick into a 
viqlent^ passion. The philosopher so 
manj^ed t^be* matter a& to make his 
brother ,l;hink he bad made some dis¬ 
coveries, for, to say the truth, the phi- 
los^her had some tune had his sus- 
pi^ns that all things were not quite 

right 
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' light in Frederick: after a^ew artful- 
questions, which poor Frederick was 
wdfully at a loss to knoV what to dio 
with, or how well to get rid of, the 
philosopher, seeing Frederick’s alartjf, 
asked him, ^‘How comes it, bmther, 
that now you are grown good you . 
exist in the midst of fears and appre¬ 
hensions, when, being bad, you were 
afraid of nothing? is it that you woOld 
seem to be what you are not, and so 
tho fear of discovery teazes you with 
alarms?” Discovery!” said Fre&erick, 

“ what discovery have you made, sir ?” 
“Why,” said the philosopher, “that 
you are afraid something had been 
discovered, which is a sign you have 
something to hide: now, answer me, 
brother, what is it that a man had ga¬ 
ther hide, a good thing or a bad thing ?” 

“ Why,” said Frederick; “ a bad thing, 
for all are ready to show a good one.” 

“ It is well saidt” quoth the philosO^ 
pher, “ but has any man any reason to 
fear lest be be discovered to be a E)^- 
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ter * man we take him to be ?’' 

‘^ Certainly none at all,” said Frederick- 
“ Blit if he hath any bad thing in him¬ 
self he has reason enough then to be 
afraid lest we find him out to be a worse 
min.than he seems to be?” “Yes,” 

said Frederick. “ Is it true then,” 
• 

quoth the philosopher, “ that when 
any bad thing be in a man and he fain 
would conceal it, that there is no cause 
for any alarm lest that bad thing be 
discovered in him ; but when a good 
thing b€ in a man, the terror lest it be 
found in him fills him with consterna¬ 
tion ?” “ This is a fine question,” said 
•Frcdei'ick“ why a man who has any 
, good in him need neither fear, nor show 
signs of fear lest it be discovered.” 
“ Remember, brother,” said the philo¬ 
sopher,, “it is you tliat affirm these 
things, and that it is I that only ask the 
questions.-T-Wc are agreed then,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ that it the bad man 
only viho hath some ill thing to hide 
that gpows signs of alarm lest that ill 

thing 
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thing be discover)^ ?” ;F^deyi|QK 
diat the philosop^r was draWipg 
into a snare, but it Jay, 

to avoid it, knowing |h^ 
called for his beat 
tainly,” said he, “ tHeJls^t 
true, for nobody waseyei5;,h^^y 
enough to deny it.” That may b^ a 
reason,” quoth the philosophex, ‘' and 
yet a man may be deceived; or why 
should you be afraid lest,.;ajiy good 
thing be discovered in you ?” Frederick 
upon this grew pettish, and said that 
he would not answer for what lies 
might have been told.—“What rei^ 
son,” quoth the philosopher, “ have 
yoir tp suspect any lie to be told ? and, 
let there be a lie told, what then ? the 
good have lies told of them as welPas 
the badj^ nay, rather, for bad ipen arc 
most willing to calumniate the good, 
and it often happens that the more a 
man is belied the better be is; so, tf to 
be belied be a sign of merit, yqu heed 
not be une?wy on that he«|d; ai^, hf I 
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ini tbld yoii' play the mask upHbn 
foV instance, and throw youi^elf out 
the iJiihg which you are not, you 
irti icfcv'erthefess the thing yoii are, 
ndjfwithstanding any uneasiness, you 
may fed to he found to be better than 
you are thought to be.” “Thought 
to be !’* said Frederick with consider¬ 
able warmth, “ thought to be what r” 
“ Why,” said the pliilosopher, “ you 
have confessed, and put yourself into 
a great pucker at the same time, that 
when a man is conscious of no ill 
thing in himself he shows no signs of 
distress, then what makes you, brother, 
!n such a taking ? Symptoms will at- 
•tend a disease, sometimes, whie.h;no 

t 

patient can conceal; if a man be really 
bad and Avould bear himself out to be 
good, and suffer signs of evil to break 
out, he hath either got inoin devil in 
him than he can muiidge, or is an un- 
dergraduate in hypocrisy.” “ 
dr,^* s^id Frederick, with a terriblje 

t f f 

Oath, f do you take me for a hypo- 
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crite ** I take you to be,” said the 
philosopher, “ no more and no less than 
you have confessed yourself to be: 
have you not nanidd the disease and 
fhe syihptoms by which it is kiiow^ 

T f 

I have great reason to suspect that 
you have picked up some lie,” said 
Frederick, and hesitated. lie!” 
said the philosopher, ‘^wliat, some¬ 
thing said in your praise do you mean?” 
*‘^No, Mr. Sneerer,” said Frederick in 
a loud voice, “ though a lie may be 
told in it, I do not mean so.” “ If 
one told me that you were a great 
hypocrite,” said the philosopher, “were 
thg,t a lie told to your discredit?” 

devil is in it if it were not,” 
sain Frederick, pacing about the rqpni. 
“ What!” said the philolophei*, “ if 
you played the hypocrite With great 
wit and skill ? or hi so clumsy a way as 
to be found out to be an impostor ? for if 
any said that you had great wit and 
skill, were that to }t>ul*discTetl|t? Put 

' the 
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the case, for instance, that you wore* 
one face at Oxford and another face at 
Abington—The naming of this 
town was accidental in the philoso¬ 
pher; it^happened to be. the place, 
however, where Frederick kept his 
mistress, and laid the scene of all his 
debaucheries:—the spark fell at once 
into the middle of Frederick s combus- 
tibtes, he flamed out in a moment, and, 
discharging a tremendous volley of 
oaths,^he mn to his cscritoir, from 
which he took a brace of loaded pis¬ 
tols, and throwing one across^ the table 
to the philosopher, said, “If you alone, 
and I suspect none other, have found 
out what I am, and what my*^yier’s 
severities have forced me to be, I nave 
ye> a chance—take that pistol,* sir, 
the luck will be yours or mine; if 
juine, no tales will be told; if yours, I 
shall not be in the ^^^ay to hear them 1” 
saying which, he ran up within the 
table ’s length of his brother, and-fired 
at philosopher, who received a 

*2 . brace 
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brace of balls in a folio edition of 
Plato’s works, which he had just time 
to iiitcjpose by way of shield, and 
saved his life thereby; for, had it not 
been for the interposition of a brothifr 
philosopher, Acerbns had been shot 
through the body: he instantly laid 
hands on Frederick, and disarmed him 
of the other pistol, which he had seized 
to make a second shot at his brother, 
and coolly taking Plato under his arm, 
called on Dr. Remnant, and told him 
a story which turned the doctor into 
stone. Upon the doctor’s return to 
flesh and blood, he took the book, and, 
upon examining Plato, found the bul¬ 
lets penetrated as far as that di¬ 
vine philosopher’s dialogue upon, tjie 
immortality of the soul, Frcdericli, as 

soon as his brother left the room, saw 

% 

no time was to be lost, so packed a 
portmanteau withwhatclothcs and mo¬ 
ney he had, andhnadc all speed out of 
the University, lie took the Abington 
road, and, getting into Bagicy ^ ood, 

made 
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made a halt in a thick part of it, and 
fell to plot his future conduct. As 
good luck befcl he had just received a 
supply of money from the Jew, 
Amounting to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which was, within a few 
pounds, all he had at present to subsist 
upon. As soon as it was dark he crept 
out of his hiding-place, and made the 
best of his way to Abington. 


£ 3 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What hecaim Frederick—how he met with CV 

lanel Barret—his Success at a Gaming-house — h<ne 
he discovered a trick at Cards, 

UpoJf reading over our last chapter, 
we find that there is a little mortar 
wanted here and tliere to fill up a chink 
or two in the building: To apply the 
trowel to the proper places—Frederick, 
as soon as he had shot at his brother, 
saw liim instantly put his hand to his 
bosom! for the book, which he held 
out as a shield, was driven with great 
forc^^gainst him by the impetuosity 
of the bullets, and gave him some pain’* 
from the violence with which it had 
recoiled upon his stomach: Frederick, 
therefore, took it for granted that lie 
had wounded his brother, and as soon 
as he went out he fell to barricadoe the 
door, and opened a back window, the 
iron bars of which he had made t<j lock 

A and 
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and unlock at his pleasure, to be ready 
to leap out if he found his castle be¬ 
sieged : all being quiet he packed his 
portmanteau as aforesaid, •'but upon 
bt'.ckling the last buckle of it he heard 
one knock at the door^ and demand 
. admittance: Frederick knew his tutor’s 
voice in a moment, but, not being 
quite prepared for the lecture he ex¬ 
pected, he threw his portmanteau out 
at the window, leaped out after it, and, 
as good luck would have it, got clear 
out of the University without any 
questions asked, or meeting any body 
that took much notice of him. He 
*then made the best of his way to Bag*- 
‘ ley wood, where he hid himself, as\ we 
observed at the heel of the last 't&ap* 
ter, aiiitil night, when hunger and an 
eager desire to make his escape, brought 
hini*out of his hole, and he proceed^ 
to Abington. As soon as he came into 
the town he went immediately to his 
mistress’s lodgings, who informed him, 
to his no small consternation, that his 

E 4 brother 
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brother had died that day of his 
wounds: Frederick, when he bad a 
little recovered from the blow, for this 
dreadful intelligence almost knocked 
him down, began to inquire into parch 
culars, knowing that it was not quite 
impossible that Fame might have told 
a lie once in her life : the v/oraan- sakb 
that her sister had come from Oxford 
that day and told her the whole story, 
wlio would not deceive her, or be de¬ 
ceived herself, for she had her intellh 
gence from one of the scouts of his 
own college; she very earnestly beg¬ 
ged him therefore to make his escape 
out of Abington as soon as possible 
-up(^ which a post-ehaisc was sent for, 
aiicW'redcrick, putting his mistress, hij 
portmanteau and himself therein, sat 
off with all speed for London. lie 
had not been many days in towli be¬ 
fore he fell among thieves, a thing that 
can scarcely be ^believed in so honest a 
place; where a man may hang his 
purse full of money upoa a nail at 

Tqfnplc- 
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Temple-bar and come and find it as 
safe there the next morning as the next 
minute. Notwithstanding, however, 
that such a thing as a thief was never 
heard of in London, Frederick made 
shift to fall among a great many, who, 
being very well aware of the sanctity 
of the metropolis, were fain to put on 
the exterior of good and honest men 
to be like other people. The first he 
met with was Colonel Barret, whpse 
name has already appeared in this our 
history: now the colonel was a gambler, 
and a very wise man: now to be wise 
»is to know things, and amongst sundry 
others the colonel knew this, viz. that 
a time must come when Frederick s fa- 
ther’must leave to another what he 
could no longer keep himself, at which 
time,, should he live to see the day, 
Frederick would come to be a bird 

I 

worth his plucking. Jlic colonel met 
him at a coffee-house, ordered his din¬ 
ner to be put upon Frederick s table, 
shoo\ him well by the hand, asked 

£ 5 ' how 
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how all friends did in the north, for he 
was an old acquaintance of Mr, De- 
castro’s, and he and Frederick soon 
grew to be cod-fish and oyster-sauce, 
that is to say, reader, they relished 
mighty well together. “ Freddy,” 
quoth the colonel, “ 1 remember theo 
in thy nurse’s arms, and have danced 
thee upon my knee many a time before 
thy dad took his freak and ran into the 
northhe has played us a fine trick 
Avith his sham bankruptcybut I 
say, Freddy, what brought thee from 
Oxford to town in term time?” Fre¬ 
derick then said he liad come to a quar* 
rel Ayith a brother collegian and had 
fought a duel, and thought it were 
expedient to be absent until matters 
could be adjusted, for he had wounded 
his man severely, aiul his life,was 
despaived of. The colonel said it Avas 
a dangerous thing for boys to play Adtb 
fire, and then asked him if he had got 
any money m hi» pockets?''if not, he 
Avould supply him with Avhathe w^^^uted, 

ns 
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as long as he staid in town upon a litr 
tie bit of post*obit paper:, after:din¬ 
ner he took him to a gaming-house* 
Frederick had a hundred and fifty 
pounds in his pocket, whicul^'^as all he 
possessed in the world; upon tliis, 
after a little looking on, he sat down 
to play, and skinned a young nobler 
man, who must be nameless, of an 
estate worth eight hundred pounds 
a-year; at that very moment lie was 
taken extremely ill, carried out of the 
room by four men, and put into a 
hackney coach with orders to be driven 
oto his lodgings: as soon as the coach 
drove off, Frederick, all on a sudden, 
came to be as well as ever he was in 
his life, bade the coachman tack about 
and drive him to Mr. Petticraft the 
solicitor’s chambers. Now it came to 
pass that Frederick, by Mr. Petticraft s 
help, got hold of the ^estate aforesaid 
by the handle; that is, the right thing 
to hold it by, and went no more to the 
gaming-houseno—l\e went to see 

E 6 "his 
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liis estate instead, which he never might 
have seen, perhaps, itVhe had gone 
back to the gaming-house; so, order¬ 
ing a post-chaise, and putting his niis^ 
tress, his portmanteau and himself 
therein, away he went, in jolly osten¬ 
tation, to see his estate and visit his 
tenant in the country: he shewed the 
farmer his title-deeds, told him lie had 
bought the property, let the tenant a 
Hew lease, the old one being worn out, 
and raised the farm to a thousand a-ycar. 
After which he shook his tail, received 
half a year's rent, anti he, his mistress and 
his portmanteau returned to London,, 
llcceived lialf a year’s rent! why, he 
had been in possession but a few days— 
how the devil could that be ? Read^S*, 
we have no mind thou sliouldest bite 
our nose off—the last.half year liap- 
pened to come due while Frederick 
was at his tenant’s house, so he took 
the money, and gave the farmer a re¬ 
ceipt for it. Suppose we happen to. 
make a blunder, reader, cunst thoa not 

/ pass 
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pass it by witliaut roaring like a bull 
at a blue blanket? let falks find 
faults for themselves.—^The colonel, 
who, in the mean time, it seems, had 
heard of Frederick’s good luck at play, 
came into the old coffee-room, and 
found him at dinner in it: “ V/hat,” 
said Barret, “ have you found Oxford 
too hot to hold you, or are you come 
back to try if any more estates are to 
be picked up at Hazard?” Fiedcrij:k, 
who h#d a pietty knack at reading a 
man’s thoughts in his face, laughed^ 
and said he had a mind to sec how 
i\ou<y it would be before he found mat- 
ters out. Barret called him a sly dog, 
ordered his dinner on Frederick’s table, 
and,* taking him now to be grown 
a little more worth his notice, after 
soir\p hearty shaking of hands a.nd 
other professions of friendship, remon¬ 
strated with Frederick on his using a 
friend with so much reserve as to leave 
him to.find out his good luck from 
othqvs, when a confidential communi- 
^ cation 



catioa would have given so much more 
pleasure; artfully putting his distance 
to the score of timidity, as if he were 
to look for a reprimand from an old 
friend of the family for such his deep 
play; which indeed he couhl hardly 
approve in one so young, for though the 
thing were innocent enough when used 
with discretion, young men, however, 
liredatalittle good luck, were apt to run 
pa§t bounds:—rredcrick took occasion 
to thank Ban’ct for his good ^advice, 
and other tokens of friendship, and 
took his admonition in the letter, and 
not as Barret intended it, as a spur ra-* 
ther than a check to play, judging from 
his knowledge of young men, that 
to advise them not to do a thing was, 
for the most part, the very way to put 
them on doing it. He'told him, truly 
sensible as he was of the value of all 
he had said, tliat, there was little occar 
sion for it notwithstanding, for he 
might depend oh it none should ever 
draw him to risk a hiixl in hand for/two 
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in a busli—he should play ho more; 
IJiirret, who began to find that he had 
missed his way, and willing to draw 
him on, taking it into his head that he 
might as well have this delicious es¬ 
tate as another, said, the advice which 
he had given him did not apply to the 
present case, neither could he be 
thought to call him ofi' where his ho¬ 
nour was concerned in any matter. 
Frederick asked him what he meant by 
that ? fie said, that he had met tlic 
young nobleman who had lost the es¬ 
tate, several times, who had expected 
to find the winner in his place, and 
, ready to give him his revenge; had been 
much disappointed, however, in not 
finding him in it, and had let something 
fall as if such dealings were not honour¬ 
able; Barret went on to say, that how¬ 
ever tender he might be of Frederick’s* 
morals, it were ill dgiie if he over- 

t 

looked the care of hSs honour, and he 
liad gone to far as to pledge himself 
for bis appearance and readiness to do 

’every 
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every thing which could be expected 
in a man of honour. ^Frederick again 
expressed his thanks and said, that for 
once he should rcst'his reputation on the 
plea of raw inexperience, youth, and 
ignorance of the world, and take care 
in future to run it into no further risk, 
and, in order to it, the best way would 
])e to go no more to the gaming¬ 
house, and upon this he was quite de¬ 
termined. Barret, nettled at being 
still flung ofF, said, he had ^^ngaged 
himself for his friend’s appearance, that 
he had made his excuses from time to 
time, and that his own honour as well a% 

Frederick’s-interrupting him, iVc- 

derick said, that he must beg leave to 
differ from his worthy friend, and 
others, in his notions of honour, and, 
though he owned that he felt a,>vish 
to be better acquainted with those 
gentlemen to whom he had been intro¬ 
duced when last he was in town, yet, 
like as he was to differ with then;i in 
opinions, he was come to a resolution 

/ to 
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to see their faces no more, it should 
not be his fault, however, if he did. 
U[K)ii thislie arose, called for his bill, 
and, -excushig himself upon a little en¬ 
gagement, wished Colonel Barret a 
good evening, and went away. On 
^ his return at night he found a note of 
invitation from Barret to dine at his 
house the next day: Frederick had his 
doubts, not knowing whom he might 
meet, and suspecting some plot on foot 
to get him to play, refused to acc^t 
the invitation. Barret called on him 
in the morning, arid assuring him no 
man would be at his dinner whom he 
*could have any the least objection to 
• meet, Frederick promised to come. On 
his ai;i i val he found none whom he knew, 
but «tood well on bis guard, for he was 
full of suspicions. After dinner some 
left \\\e room, and Barret amongst the 
rest, when those who remained in it 
tried to make him drink: Frederick 

I 

drank a few glasses with them, and 
inade a shew as if he were fuddled: upon 

which 
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which they held their hands, and one 
went out, and, presently, they who 
were absent returned with Barret, who 
made excuse of some business for him** 
self and the rest, and said, “ Now, 
gentlemen, if you please, wc will walk 
into the other roomwhere tea and 
coffee, card, and other tables for 
gaming, were set out. A young 
nobleman, who must be nameless, 
now came in; he had been expected 
at' dinner, but did not come on some 
account; he made his apologies in a 
very elegant manner, and, after taking 
a slight repast in another room, joined 
the party and sat down to play. Fre¬ 
derick, who feigned himself half drunk, * 
was presently asked by one to play; 
and Barret, who stood by, said, he need 
not fear any thing at his house, where 
crown whist was the utmost risk any 
ever ran in it; gentlemen betted, how¬ 
ever, what they pleased. Frederick 
said, “ Drunk as I am 1 have not forgot 
the very good advicc you gave me yes- 

tj^rday, 
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* tefday, cblonel;—I Say—I say-^what 
was I saying?—upon which he flounced 
into a chair in a way between a sitting 
down and a tumble^ and Barret ob¬ 
served, loud enough for him to hear, 
that they had overdone him." “ I 
Tan't distinguish a club from a spade," 
said Frederick, continuing to mutter 
half as it were to himself, “ no, nor a 
di’mond from a heart, nor a five from 
a seven, not I, as I was saying”—* 
U poll wjiich they left him talking fo 
himself, and all sat down to play. Fre¬ 
derick, no longer pressed to take cards, 
jyose, and placing himself behind the 
young nobleman's chair, detected one 
at his table in a little slight of hand 
who was Barret’s partner in a game at 
whisf: he waited a little, and saw it 
repeated at a very important point of 
the game, and the young nobleman, 
who, though he was playing for crowns, 
had betted hundreds, upon the game 
being ended, gave Colonel Barret a 
check on his banker for a thousand 
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pounds. Frederick then took Barret 
aside, who was astonished to find him 
got sober on a sudden, anti told him if 
the check were not instantly returned 
to the young nobleman, he would cer¬ 
tainly tell him what sort of folks he 
had played at cards with. Barret put 
on a strange face, and stood it out at 
first for the honour of his partner, but 
soon found it Avould not do, for, 
finding Barret still to liold hack, 
Frederick took him aside '^.nd told 
him what he had seen, and would 
swear to, if need were. Barret, fear¬ 
ing a disturbance, for he knew what had 
been done as avcU as Frederick, in¬ 
stantly returned the check to the young 
nobleman, and said to Frederick tjiat 
he could not be expected to be anSAver- 
able for people s principles, but that the 
gentleman, whose partner he had the 
honour to be, Avas a man of fashion and 
fortune, and received on the best foot 
by all the west .end of the town. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VH. 


Trcdcrick leaies Englimd in a great fright—three 
sweet yomtg Ladici inlrodttced—Cupid bends his 
^ BuWf and Line AjfuiiH h -g'*n. —The pen some¬ 
times in the han is A' Old Comical, and some¬ 
times in the hands of the Solid Gentleman. 

People stare sometimes, anti gape, in 
order to see the better—and, certainly, 
the rviore holes a man opens the more 
light he must needs let into his body: 
and that is the reason why, when folks 
stare, they gaj with their mouths 
wide open at tlic same time: Now 
>hc young noblemriii, that came, like a 
cushion, under the bottom of the last 
cliapter, opened his eyes and his mouth 
at the. sight of his check upon his 
bank^ for one thousand pounds 
coming back again from the colonel. 
It sometimes happens <ipon a sudden 
sur[)rise, that the first thing a man does 
■^s to fall into a great passion—“ What 

the 
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the devil d’ye mean, sir,” said theyoung 
nobleman to the colonel, ‘ ‘ what the 
devil d’ye mean by returning me my 
check ? d’ye think I mean to give you 
a false piece of paper?” The colonel 
hesitated and said, something had hap¬ 
pened in the course of the last rubber 
which had disannulled the whole thing, 
and though his lordship had not ob¬ 
served it, he conceived himself, never¬ 
theless, in honour bound to return him 
his money; upon which his lordship 
made his bow and left the room with a 
very exalted opinion of the colonel’s 
honour. 

Frederick, notwithstanding tlie gay 
scenes in which he had been engaged 
for four or five months in the .gayest 
city in the world, and at the same time 
the most innocent, felt his brother’s 
murder lie like a coal of fire on his 
heart; for the false intelligence which 
liis mistress had communicated, had, 
yet, met with no contradiction. It 
was natural enough in him to sup¬ 
pose 
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pose that the hounds were out and 
heating for him, and though they had 
not as yeAgot scent of him, they might 
at a time w\enhe was the least ptepared 
to make his escape, and he might come, 
without any other accident, except 
breaking his neck, to the gallows; and, 
though no inquiries had been made in 
London after him, he took it into his 
head that he was in great danger, by 
the help of his conscience and some 
trivial circumstances which he con- 
strued in the wrong way : feeling him¬ 
self therefore not quite so much at his 
ease in England as he thought he 
might be in some other place, he told 
his friend the colonel that he had in¬ 
telligence of the man whom he fought 
being dead of his wounds, and had 
come to a determination to leave Eng¬ 
land as soon as possible, for he was 
sure, from some very aggravating cir- 
cuiUstances in his case, store of which 
he invented and put off upon the colo- 

, nel for truths, that if he were taken he 
* • 

should 
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should most ^uredly be Imtiged tor 
murder; now it so fell out that the 
colonel too, for some reasouis,, was n<A 
best pleased with his situation in-Eiigr 
land just at that time, so Frederick 
and the colonel, with another friendy 
whose name was Dogger, took ship 
and went to France, and Frederick’s 
mistress went with them to Paris to sec 
the fashions. 

When folks have any great news to 
tell, and their friends liappen to be at 
a great distance, they will be apt some¬ 
times to write letters. Now it came 
to pass that Dr. Remnant and the phi¬ 
losopher were both of one mind in 
this matter, and took it into their heads 
that their thoughts might be for^on^ 
worth a penny, so down sat the plrilq- 
sopher at Merton, and down sat D^. 
Remnant at Christchurch college with 
pen in hand to tell the good people in 
the north what a thing liad been dope 
in the University,—Why not sat down? 
Tlic adverb is here put before the 

verb, 
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verb^ i^eader, for the greater nobilify of 
period;—The same post brought both 


their lettew to the castle, and the very 
moment tni^cbntents were read Mr. 
ahd 'Mrs. Decastro felt as if their hearts 
were dipped in cold water. 

Now it so fell out that Old Comical 


liad just drawn ten quarters of oats 
from Old Crab’s farm to the castle sta¬ 


bles for Mr. Decastro’s horses, and was 
going home with the empty waggon, 
when R'jy*. Decastro called to him'out 
of tlie castle window with a loud voice, 
“ .John Mathers! John Mathers! John 


Matherswhereupon Old Comical 
answered and said, “Here am I.” 

Shoot off one of }'our horses, John/* 
quoth the impatient gentleman, “ and 
gallop away to the farm/ and tell my 
brother he must come to us this mo- • 
niehtV* ^vhereupon Old Comical laid 
hold upon his waistband with both his 
hands, and, pulling up his breeches, 
Jumped upon Nimrod,, the fore horse 
o(,im teain, aiid off he went upon a 1 iili. 

VoL. II. F gallop 
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gallop to Old Crab’s farm.—Now tW 
reason why Old Comical took Nimrod,* 
was because the horse had taj^en a dose 
of physic that morning, and^^visely, for, 
being in haste, hk wanted something 
to move his horse. 

The Solid Gentleman took the pen 
out of Old ComicaVs hand at this tune,, 
and proceeded as followeth 

Mr. Bartholomew Decastro was at 
his dinner when honest John Matliers 
came in with the message; he aro^e, 
however, immediately, and made tho 
best of his way to the castle, and the 
dreadful news from Oxford was laid 
before him: Old Crab was reading the 
letters, when tjie butlqr hrowght a 
large parcel into the room directed (p 
Mr. Decastro. If people ar<e ^v^ry 
much engaged in one thing, apother 
may go a-begging; the p^cef lay 

* Scholium. 

took Nimrod.]—Wo suspefct an hiatus in this' 
place; It is great neglect in our historians elsa,^ 
iu>t to tell us in whose care OldCt^c^llfft^hiVi 
waggon and the rest of his team. 


some 
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^me time without any notice being 
bad of it, when ]^rs. Decastro, glancing 
her eye u»n the direction, saw it to be 
tile handwmmg of jj^cerbus, common¬ 
ly called the pnitOsopher: she cut the 
strings of the parcel, and, taking off 
the cover, found it to contain a great 
book with two round holes bored, or 
punched, in one of the lids of it. Old 
Crab, upon this, opened the book, 
which proved to be a large folio ech- 
tiott of Plato’s works, and following 
the two holes which were made in it, 
leaf by leaf, came at last to the two 
linllets which had been shot and lodged 

in the middle of the book: this matter 

• 

had, of course, been fully explained in 
the letters; but it added very much to 
the sliock which this dreadful intelli- 
getice.had ^iven to Mr. and Mrs. De- 
castra Poor Mrs. Decastro wept sad¬ 
ly, and Mr. Decastro and his brother 
hel^ a long talk upon this terrible mat- 
^ i what* courses diey resolved upon ' 
in regard toFredcrick will be seen here¬ 
after. 

F . '(Old 
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(Old Comical at work again.) . — 

When a man sits dowii to dinner and 
casts his eyes all over the t^le with¬ 
out finding one dish to hisj^iiing, what 
tongue, what pen, pencil can 

describe the feelings of his soul! p6or 
soul! poor soul! poor soul!:—What! 
no fish to-day ? no, sir, no fish to be 
got in the market:—the devil take the 
market!—The devil take the book, 
cry the ladies, for we can find no love 
in it: what can we do with th^* ladies? 
they are.never content unless they get 
to kissing, liquorish toads! more 
shame for them! shame!—what shame J 
kissing was the very end for which 
they were made, and, pray, what thing 
Avas ever made to any shamefubend? 
folks may be more nice than wise: if 
people would take shame in the jight 
place it would be much better for 
them, be a little better economists of 
their blushes, and not blush so much 
in wrong places as not to have so mucl^ 
as one blush left for the right \ What! 
no shame in ki.ssing? no—no shame at 
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all,’ if you kiss your husband, madam, 
or your Ipver \jfhom you mean to make 
one : buk if you kiss another woman’s 
husband, ^j^ch you do every day 
without blusmS^ at all about the mat- 
tef, that is a very great shame, and to 
our grief vve have not got sucli a kiss 
as that in all our history: a word in 
your ear, madam—you cannot kiss too 
much in the right place nor too little 
in the wrong :~Now as for blushing*, 
a lad}^ may blush without being 
ashamed; nay, she may even be 
ashamed to blush, and blush for fear 
^he should be seen to blush, ^or some 
blushes are. veiy impudent tilings: 
Now as kissing and . blushing are 
coming, it falls in . this place to say, 
that'folks may .kiss and no harm done, 
yea, ^and blush.too, and yet be. very 
modest: .and this, because an .arch¬ 
bishop may be reading our history to 
the ladies, and.Gcorge, all on a sudden, 
j;(itch Jiilia by; her waist and kiss her 
—%rand what of that if Qld Crab hath 
published the banns of marria^ be- 

r 3 tween 
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tween them? This is a very fiery 
subject, reader; it is ^nougfi to burn 
a man’s pen in bis hand;/) Kempius 
—the man was surely of ice— 
Kempius put everyvilfft of kiss that 
ever was, or could be, given in the 
world into a book, and wrote at least 
eight hundred pages upon this branch 
of electricity :—a very grave man— 
his picture is put in the front of his 
book, and his band, and his beard to¬ 
gether, hang down to his smallclothes. 
To return to blushing—a bad man will 
blush as much at being detected by 
his friends in doing a good thing, as a 
good man if he be detected in doing 
a bad one. Adzooksl when things 
are sorted, how many will be found 
virtuous and innocent for which we 
have besen heartily ashamed, how many 
vicious and infamous for which we have 
applauded ourselvesi and others ! 

Old Crab, as we believe, we have 
already stated iu some one of our foret 
going pages, liad ten children, of which 
death took the nine parts and left the 
‘ tenth 
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fenth for the poor clergymaii; it \v'a$ 
Julia, a beautiful young woman, who 
Was now ||[TOwn to be eighteen yeats of 
age ; she wttsi^pL fair girl with blue cj^es, 
rosy face, an^T^xen hair: brecl ih 
rukic innocence, Julia milked Old 
Crab’s cows, and had the care of his 
dairy, at Oaken Grove farm: Now, 
reader, such a thing hath been known 
under the sun, that where there has 
been only one child both^ father^ and 
mother^nust needs join their forces to 
be the min of it, and, let its disposition 
be what it may, will not hold their 
•hands until they have utterl}'' spoiled 
it—but such' Was not the case with 
Julia, who was made of the very best 
wax’ and shone as bright as a candle 
in a* silver $ave*all: the most invete¬ 
rate j)arents could scai’ce have spoiled 
her if they would, unless, when she 
wanted the snuffers, they liad • put 
ati extinguisher over her head and 
^ai'S. This being the case, what might 
be expected from such a father as Old 
. Crab, and so excellent a motiier as 

F 4 . Mrs. 
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Mrs. B. Decastro ? why a tiling pushecl 
as near to perfection as a thiny; kneaded 
out of the four frail clcmy;nts could 
he. But wc must be ec 9 «^)mists, for, 
having two other nice girls to 

bring forward, if Ave lay out all upon 
Julia, we shall have not a penny left 
to spend upon the magnificent Gene¬ 
vieve, or the charming Lady Charlotte 
Orby: but having just announced their 
names by way of introduction to the 
reader, we shall go on with Julia a little 
way, and come to them afterwards. 
Nota bene, fair reader, wc have not 
been to heaven and brought down q 
nest of angels with us to put, all the fe¬ 
male excellence and beauty in the 
world out of countenance—no*^ch 
thing—Julia, for instance, is no more 
than what you may be if you please, if 
you are a beauty; indeed it is not im¬ 
possible for you to excel her in her better 
part,if you are not, for beauty stands very 
much in a woman s way, and is no lit^ 
tie impediment to her improvement: 
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*110, you wfU' find no lady inthfe^iour 
history fwithout a fault: women in 
Y:(ynauce^ are usually angels with their 
wings.cut hfp—no—^no such things hei'e: 
Julta, you will ISlclf is a very good girl, 
aiid very handsome, but we must be 
content with that for the present: 
George Grove was, it seems, for he 
was very much in love with her; but 
as she was bred low, and, what was 
worse, was low in pocket too, his rich 
fiieii(ls#could not be brdught to be 
of his mind. < George was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Acerbus the pliiloso- 
•pher, was a brother cdllegian,. and they 
always came home together at the va¬ 
cations; and, although he was very 
fond*of his friend’s company, be had 
anotlier reason for coming: to Oaken 
Groyeibr as the way to it lay near 
Old Crab’s farm-house, and indeed ran 
through some of his meadows, he veiy 
often found Julia, by accident perhaps, 
.initornear it, frequently with her milk- 
pail on her arm, for whether the gmss 
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was 
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was sweeter which grew near the road, 
or whether the trees wbich’i grew by 
the side of it afforded a mon^ pleasaMt 
shade, or for what othec reason, thO 
cows were always sSnTto graze and 

4 

shelter tliere rather than any where 
else, and when Julia wdrf'a-inilking 
she must go where the cows were to 
be foimd, she could not help that, and 
so it happened that she was within a 
little distance of the said road almost 
every morning and every evening, and 
that too, which was a little strange, 
more especially during the vacations; 
but this may be accounted for, the 
cows must know where the best grass 
was to be had during the vacations: 
and so by this odtl accident it wae im¬ 
possible for George to take an even¬ 
ing walk on purpose to see his friend 
without stumbling over Julia, who lay 
so much in his way, and all the fault 
of the cows, that got directly into 
George’s path Whether Julia wotild oc 
not, and she must milk them where 

she 
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she could find them, for her mother 
X would ha^i^e be^i angry with her, and 
father too, if had come home 
with an empty p^il, and said she was 
afraid to milk 'c^ief^ows because they 

bad got close to the road side: and as 

\ 

for George be wd^s forced to come that 
way for there was no other, and he 
could not help seeing the pretty Julia, 
because he had two very fine eyes, and 
could see Julia a long way off; but 
there w^s no need to strain his eyes, 
for he always knew well enough where 
to find her, and when she heard his 
foot sire would look round, and who 
could help it when a footstep is heaid 
"Irehind one? Now it so fell out, one 
fine summer evening, as George was 
walking along in great haste to see his 
friend, and indeed he hatl been invited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Decastro to come and 
drink tea at tire castle, for they were 
very fond of George, and so he was 
^forced to go, it so fell out^ as we 
W,ere a-saying, that on the said fine 

F 6 summer 
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summer eve, as he was taking the said 
walk, being invited aj afoix^said, that 
jnst as he came to a broad-headed 
he espied Julia sitting under it upon 
her milking-stool,* had milked 

the cows some time, to rest herself 
perhaps, close to the road-side; for 
people want a little rest after fatigue, 
and more especially the fatigue of 
milking, so there was nothing unna¬ 
tural in Julia’s wanting a little rest 
after the same; so taking her giilking- 
stool, and getting under a tree close to 
the road-side, she sat down upon it 
out of the sun, for the sun was liot^ 
and a sliady tree close to the road side 

i 

was very agreeable—now George, out 

of fun perhaps, stoic up to the^tree 

upon the turf, which kept his approach 

a secret, for it inatlc no noise, and as 

* 

Julia’s back was towards him she knew 
nothing at all about the matter—not 
she—how should she, unless she could 
have seen belling her? and what a pitj^ 
it is Nature hud not made some iiuch 

provision 
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provision for the ladies, falling in the 
way as they dQ.of such dangerous.ani- 
«|als ! so far indeed their employments 
are always so innocent that drop upon 
a lady whenevesv^e will she is* never 
d6ing any tiling to be asham^l of; 
that is notjffsinuated, but a man may 
come softly behind her and catdi her 
by the waist, which is a very shocking 
thing, and may bring great mischief, 
more especially if she happen to be 
fond him, for that makes matters 
ten times worse: this was just the 
case with Julia, sec what a sad dis¬ 
aster came of itdie had a taste for 
drawing likenesses, and had got Jier 
pencil and a bit of skin in her hands, 
andr took it into her head to try her 
skifl upon George Grove, which was 
very idle, when she should have car¬ 
ried her milk home and set it in pans 
for ci-eaming; Now it came to pass 
tliat George, who stood under the body 
; of the tree close behind her, poked out 
jliis nose over her shoulder as she sat 

taking 
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taking the aforesaid liberties with his 
person, to see what she was^* piddling 
about, and casting his eyes upon Julifi^ 
skin saw his own image on it, and 
knew it in a moni^f and if he had 
nbt known his own body when he saw 
it, Julia had got snch of talk^ 

ing to herself—will the ladies’ tongues 
never lie quiet in their months ?—Julia 
Imd got such a trick of talking to her^ 
seif that she would soon have told* him 
what charming youth her fingejs were 
making so free with: ** O fie!” said 
she, rubbing out a limb, ‘‘ Mr. George 
Grove has a prettier leg than that a i 
great deal! good gracious, what a 
mouth I have made him; I vow and 
ilcclare his lips are the sweetest paflkof 
his face! heigh-ho for the heart ache! 
and heigh-ho for a husband to (:ure 
it!—these bits of things are no more 
like Mr. George Grove’s delicious* 
eyes, than two holes in an old wall 
are like them! G«dear! I am afmid I . 
am a very wicked thing, for I never 

looked 
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l6oked at Mr. George Grove’s eyes in 
smylifo bttt I always wanted to kiss 
them!”—George^ cbuld stand his 
ground no long^^, and some may think 
It a little marvelloflfr that he could so 


long, but leaped from behind the tree, 
for he had heard all she said, and caught 
Julia m his arms*, vS^ho was darting 
away, and she sunk upon his bosom 
just for all the world as if she had 
fainted away upon it 1—Now all this 
comes /)f unguarded moments, and 
folks not caring to examine their 
ground before they lay themselves 
«opcn in such a shocking manner. 
Faint away 1 she be hanged! she took 
care to keep all her senses about lier. 


and "she acted with great prudence 
while she was in the arms of the 


mai^ she loved.. Enough and to spare 
had already passed between George 
and Julia to tell each other what was 
the matter wdth both, but George had 
. not declared his passion for the beau¬ 
tiful milk-maid before this evening, 

which 
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which he now did while Tic had such 
a good opportunity to^press,her upon,, 
the subject: what a patient creature.a 
woman is, when the man she likes gets 
hold of licr! Geefage asked her leave 
ten times over to make his love known 
to her father and mother: perhaps she 
liked to hear him repeat the solicita¬ 
tion and some kintl things that came 
along with it, for she was silent just 
as if she could not talk to George as 
well as to herself: “ Give me a smile, 
Julia,” said he, looking into her face, 
“ if you consent:” she could hold no 
longer, but dropt her soft blue eyes^ 
upon a cowslip that grew at her feet 
and smiled. Old Crab, who had come 
to look for Julia, having outstaid^her 
usual time, walked behind the' tree 
without being seen, as was like enough, 
for the lovers were so much engaged 
that he had scarce been observed if he 
had galloped to the oak on horseback, 
heard and saw all that passed, and how 
could he clioosc as he stood close be¬ 
hind 
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Irind them?' Jtilia^ presently arose and 
took her 4)ail, and said, she must bG<- 
gone, or herfather might come to look 
^ for her, and she thought she should die 
he came and foiiwd them together; 
so “George carried her pail for her to the 
first stile, for she was kfraid to let him 
come too near the house for fear he 


should be seen with her, and took his 
leave. Old Crab kept his eyes upon 


them till they parted*- and then made 
the best of his way to Hindermark, 
took deorge^s father aside, and im¬ 


parted his discovery to' him: Master 


jGrove,” quoth he, “ your son is in love 
with my^wench—I came just now into 
^he milk-house grounds to see what 


kept the jade so long a-milking, and 
fouifd them sitting together under the 
great oak, as it is called, and hiding 
myself behind the body of the tree I 


beard your son make his proposals to 
her: now look you, Master Grove, to 


^be plain with you, I have no objection 
your son George, lie is a good lad 

aucl. 
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and always was, but I have to his gi*eat 
expectations:—he is your only son and 
will come in for great possessions; my 
girl is a poor wench, and, if any marry, 
lier, a man must fib content to find no 
more than a thimble, a housewife, and 
a few halfpence in her pocket; so, 
look you, master Grove, if you like the 
thing should go on, well and good, if 
not, you look to your son, and Ill look 
to my daughter." Upon which Old 
Crab walked home, told his wife the 
story, and said that he had reason to 
think George’s father was not best 
pleased at the news: upon which he 
took his wench, as he called her, intb 
his study and gave her as much good 
advice as could come in an hour’s'’Xalk- 
ing. Poor Julia was sadly frightened 
when she found that her fatffer ]<neMr 
every tiling, and as much astonished at 
his knowledge, for how he could come 
by it she could not think for her life: 
she saw that hQ had come by it, how^ 
ever, and the worst of it too, so she 

made 
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tAade’no scruple to answer all his ques^ 
tions but •one, *and that was, if she 
were in love witli George? for when her 
\ father asked her that she was silent, 
fell a-crying. Poor Julia! she had 
seen so much of George, and so many 
little tendernesses and fond things 
had passed between them before he 
declared his love, that he had long ago 
broken into her bosom, a thief! and 
stolen her heart out of it. Old Crab saw 
well enough how matters stood with 
and fell to admonish her to get the 
better of her attachment to one so iliiich 
^er superior in fortune ; for, although 
George's father said but little, he, 
from that little, could easily collect his 
mind upon the thing; and thougli she 
were* come of as good a family as 
George, no matter for that, for money 
put in all the difference: He was much 
pleased with the artless innocence with 
which Julia answered all the questions 
put to her, and her. promises to do 
qvery thing which her papa and mamma 

should 
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should bid her do, and, calling her a 
good wench, said, sh^ might go to her 
work: and so she did, and cried till it 
was time to go a-inilkiiig. As soon as 
Old Crab left Hinderinark Mr. Grove 
took his son into the garden^ and 
questioned him where he had been 
and what he had been doing that even¬ 
ing? He said he had drank tea at 
Oaken Grove with his friend Acerbus. 
“Who were at the castle?” s^iid Mr. 
Grove. George said that there were 
no visitors there but himself. “ Tell 
me the names of every body you have 
seen this evening,” said Mr. Grove. 
George wondered a little at a question 
which he had never been asked upon 
a like occasion, for he frequently^lined 
and drank tea at the castle without 
being asked any questions at all:—he 
said, Mr. and Mrs. Deeastro, Miss 
Dc Roma, Acerbus, and his aunt, 
were the only persons whom lie had 

met at the castle. Did lie. meet 

# 

any body on his walk ? “ Dear sir,” 

said George, “I cannot think why 

you 
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you are so particular—yes, I met seve¬ 
ral persons* on my walk to the castle.” 

Who were they ?” “ Why,” said 
^eorge,I met Mr. Decastro^s park- 
fc^per, one'of tlie game-keepers, the 
\biuler with a basket of mushrooms, 
and Miss De lloma s maid.” “ Any 
body else?” George hesitated, and 
said, “ yes, I believe I did—but why 
do you ask, sir?” “ No matter,”whis¬ 
pered Mr. Grove—“ th€fe is one person 
whom know you met, whose narfle 
you have not said.” George changed 
colour a little, and replied, “ O dear, 
yes, I met Miss Julia*—I well remem¬ 
ber now, with her milk-pail on her 
Jl’inr-have you seen her this evening, 
or horw came you to know that I met 
her “ No,” said Mr. Grove, “ I have 
not seen her this.evening, but I know 
very well that you have seen her, 
Geor^-c, and it is a wonder that you 
did not recollect it before.” “ Dear 
sir,”' said George, “ ope cannot call to 

. mind in a moment what indifferent 

\ • 

persons 
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persons one meets on a walk, espe¬ 
cially when one does pot expect to 
asked to give such a minute account.^ 
“ Indifferent persons!”said Mr. Grove; 
“ one may not recollect indifferent pe^ 
sons in a moment, but persons not 
indifferent, but engaging, one does not 
so easily forget.” “ Engaging, sir !*’ 
said George, “ what can you mean by 
engaging ?” “ Why,” said Mr. Grove 
in a whisper, “ te it possible one should 
meet on one’s walk such a b^eautlfiil 
girl as Miss Julia Decastro, with her 
milk-pail on her arm, and all her rustic 
charms about her, and sooner recollect^ 
having met a game-keeper, or—a park- 
keeper, or—a lady’s maid—than such a 
lovely young woman? You mu^t be 
made of stone, George.” “ No, in¬ 
deed sir, I am not made of stone,” said 
he with a deep blush: “ Indeed, sir, I 
don’t think you are,” quoth Mr. Grove, 
“or, if you were, I think your stone' 
must all be melfed when you sit, andf 
talk with Julia, and tn^ce loveto her 

under 
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uiiderlhe great oak, Geoige.” I make 
love to Julia!” s^id George in a great, 
flutter—“ who ever could tell you such 

£ ' ■ g, sir ? I am sure, sir—I am sure, 
em, hem—I am«sure, sir, I don't 
what great oak you mean, sir— 
tliere aie a great many great oaks in 
Mr. Decastro’s grounds.”—Yes,” 
said Mr. Grove, “ you must have made 
a great deal of love if you have made 
love under them all, George.” Poor 
George was so confounded that h*e 
hardly knew where he was, or what he 
said.” Upon this Mr. Grove made 
Qeorge sit by him on a garden seat, 
and, putting his mouth close to his 
sCm’s ear, communicated a whisper into 
it that lasted two hours: the sum of 
wbiclf,was, that such a poor girl as 
Julia was by no ipeans a fit match for 
one oJ^ his expectations; to her family 
therje could lie no objection, being re¬ 
lated; to very many great folks, but as 
hexfather was no.more than a rack-rent 
V tei^nt under his brother, and bad no- 

thing 
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thing' which lie could call his be- 
slides his little savings and his small 
living, the disparity iVas so great be¬ 
tween him and Julia, whom he verjr' 
much praised, Chat the connexion 
could not be thought of: and fartheiv 
he had the daughter of a nobleman in 
his eve witli whom he could be sure of 

a. 

itn alliance, having already felt his 
ground upon it, but it were time and 
time enough yet for so very young a man 
to think about a wife, or his father for 
him: he made up his conclusion with 
very many praises on George, ivhom 
he called a very good and a very dutifu,! 
child, and hoped he should find him con¬ 
tinue so in this instance. Upon which 
he arose and left George upon tl{p gar¬ 
den seat wrapped in deep meditation : 
and there he would .have sat all night 
if tlie butler had not been sent, I0 call 
him in to supper. George aro^C e^rly 
the next morning, and as his father 
had not laid any special injunctions 
on Ifini which way he were to walk, 

; 
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heto<Mc it into his head ta make the best 
of bis way to tli^ cow-pastures, where, 
early as he was, he found Julia had 
inilked half a dozen cows and carried 
home almost as many*pails of milk he- 
, foie be got there. The cow which she 
happened to be milking when George 
came into the grounds, for Julia saw 
him, by some accident, the moment he 
came to the stile, would not stand to 
the pail, but for some reason or other, 
kept edging away until the old hussy 
had ed^d herself out of the sight of the 
house; it was too early in the morning 
for the flies to sting her, but notwith¬ 
standing, whether Julia stuck pins in- 
tg her, or for what other reason, one of 
the quietest milkers on the farm was 
very full of«4he fidgets that morning, 
and would not stand to be milked until 
she gdt among the trees, and Julia was 
fain to follow the old toad, with her 
pail in one hand, and her milking-stool 
on the other, until she came up to 
Qeofge Grove, and then she stood 
VOL. II. G quiet 



quiet enough, for he held a bou^h for ' 
her to browse while Julia tnilked her, 
and that was what she was running 
after: for George was very kind to th^ 
cows, and had use to kiss them 
feed them while Julia was a-milk 
Julia turned her face away when 
George canie near to hide a pretty 
blush, and, luckily, Old Rose, the cow, 
was quiet all on a sudden, so she sat 
down and began to milk her. George 
{lien told her every thing which had 
passed between himself anS his fa¬ 
ther, and expressed his wonder how 
his father could have come to 
knowledge of what were only known, 
as he thought, to themselves: JuKa, 
having a good opportunity to hide her 
face in the cow’s side as^e was milk- ’ 
ing, told George that her father had, 
by sdme means or other, ^come 
acquainted with what passed between 
them the last time they met in the mea¬ 
dows, and she was apt to think that he 
had communicated what he knew *to 
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JVIj*. G rove: George had no doubt 
of tl)e fhing, having heard that Old 
Crab had been at Hindermark, but how 
he, could know what he knew, sur¬ 
passed every guess they could make, 
Julia was now become more afraid to 
stay in the meadows than she used 
to be, so as soon as she had milk¬ 
ed she hurried home, but not be¬ 
fore she had been prevailed upon to 
meet George in the meadows at a less 
suspicious time of day, excusing her 
abseilce at home to carry some wood- 
strawberries to the castle, of which Mr. 
Decastro was very fond. George 
waited some thne at the appointed 
place, which was a little copse at 
^he corner of a meadow, when Julia 
presently^made her appearance, and 
they retired to a very secret place 
in^the grove'*together: George took 
Julia’s hand, and they sat down upon 
a bank of soft moss at the foot of a 
^hady elm, which, like the lord of the 

o'2 place. 
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place, had taken possession of a gopd 

circirrt of grofltid, ^lid k^pt tlje lesser 
shrubs at an a\vful distance. Now a 


.1 ’ ^ * 

long conversation took place between 

the lovers, full of innocence and sinipli- 
city; for they were bqth very yoiing, and, 
thought it a very odd thing that made 
them so fond of each other: their talk 
ran much upon their mutual affection, 
and their duty to their parents, and 
great grief it was that it opposed their 
love; they both agreed that if they 

disobeyed their parents that they^were 

\ 

sure to be very miserable, and though 
they could meet in the place where they 
sat, every day, they could never be happy 
.when they knew that they should not , 
be allowed to do so, if the thing were 
known : Fathers and mother^nddgty 
and obedience, fly, like moths, about 
Love's torch, and at l^st into it md 
get burned to death:—George and 
Julia came often to this place, but not 
at milking time, for fear of Old Crab; 
and if any thing were like to prevent 

either . 
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citlier fiom keeping the appointfin^*^!' 
a note was to be the other 

a large stone which Geoige took au^ 
of a little brook which ran by the foot 
of the great €hn| the castk-tower- 
(Mock now struck two, which gave Ju¬ 
lia warning to get home in time for 
(linnei, which w'ould be in half an hour, 
and, aftcj a little coyness^ she per¬ 
mitted George to kiss her lips, and 
lliey parted. 

W^have run a little too far into this 
love affair in this chapter, but must 
stand our giound here to make good 
our promise at the beginning of it, and 
in order to it shall turn our style to 
'G^enevieveb and pioceed to give some 
furtljer account of her; and first of 
her fortune* a piatter of prime impor¬ 
tance, for, tp do justice to the wisdom 
of the woild, when a wpman is first 
seen in it the first question that is asked 
is, “ Plow much is she worth ?” 

In answer, 1:0 which Ave have already 
^said that her father left her all his pro- 

G 3 perty, 
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party, for she was the only child tftat 
lived, and that amountecf to a vast sum 
of money ; which, by the careful go¬ 
vernment of Old Crab her guardian, 
had bred like a rablpt. The Berkshire 
estate which, as it may be recollected, 
he bought of his brother for her use, 
was very improvable, and he had done 
so well in it as to add one-fourth part 
to its value; but he got little credit for 
his pains, inasmuch as lie himself stand¬ 
ing in reversion to all his niccejj pro¬ 
perty, in case of her death under age, 
the world was so good as to say that 
he had one eye to himself and one to his 
ward : What the plague is the world 
to me,’' quoth Old Crab; “ it can giye 
me nothing that I want, and can take 
nothing that I care one fSrthing for 
away; I had rather be cursed than 
praised by what deserves rather to be 
cursed than praised; if there were no 
honest man to be damned there would 
be no use for a set of rascals; as long ^ 
as I have their ill wovd they shall have. 

my 
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my thanks.”—But to return to Ge¬ 
nevieve:—»as fCjW women ever had 

t V 

more money, so certainly few woriien, 
ever wanted less: and^ indeed> having 
fixed her affections, on a very sen¬ 
sible young man, jhe fell into de¬ 
spair of ever getting an offer from him 
upon account of these her large pos¬ 
sessions, and wished herself poor' in 
order to save his credit in an offer. 
Genevieve was now nineteen years of 
age, and was archly called by Old 
Comics^, from her size, a great beauty; 
she was, indeed, six feet high, but, at, 
the same time, so very large as not to 
appear to be so tall, but her form was 
\v4thout a fault if her size were no 
fau'hjh^one of her most singular pro¬ 
perties, very singular in a woman, and 
may be thought by some to be no 
beaufy, was her*^prodigious strength ; 
if: the word incredible be put instead 
of prodigious, some, perhaps, will be 
better contented, and indeed we had 
been as glad to have passed the men¬ 
tion of it, and staked no credit on it, 

Q 4 bad 
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had not some passages in our hi6toiy 
niadesuch mention necessary*: and if the 
wonderful examples of it spoil to be re¬ 
corded be disbelieved we cannot hetp jt, 
though, indeed, cannot see what in¬ 
terest or advantage can come from tell¬ 
ing untruths. In regard to her beauty, 
we will not say that no woman was ever 
so handsome, we think we may safely 
say however none were ever more so: 
her complexion was the finest of bru¬ 
nettes, her hair and eyes were as black 
as jet, her nose Grecian, lips fdil, and 
mouth beautifully formed, teeth very 
neatly set and very white, her eyes far 
apart, very bright and sparkling at 
times, at others suffused with a tender 
moisture which quenched thei?'^>i^s; 
when she was serious ther^/vas a severe 
majesty in her countenance which oc¬ 
casioned a little too much awe,* but 
when she smiled there was so much 
sweetness in it as no pencil, much less^, 

* '' "j '^0' ) 

perhaps, any pen can give an adequate 
idea of. At the age of fifteen shd 
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\sLS taken from school^, and had gone 
annually to town with Mrs» Decastro 
and iilr. Grove's family, and this in 
obedience to her father’s will and di* 
rections; she had l|een introduced to 
afl places of fashionable resort in Lon-* 
don; and to most, if not all, the fa¬ 
milies and houses of distinguished 
people: so much money and so much 
beauty could not fail of much notice; 
she soon had many lovers, and m^^y 
oifers, ^f which in their places due re¬ 
paid will be had. Genevieve was a 
woman of very strong passions, and, 
fthough much tamed and broken by 
good education, and laid under moral 
che^, and timely restraint, by the ex- 
celletir advice of her guardian, these 
wild horses t)f the soul would plunge 
and prance at tunes and break their 
harness: She was much attached to 
the country, and always went to Lon¬ 
don against her will-^an odd humour 
in such a young woman as Genevieve, 
had so much shining stuff about 

G 5 her; 
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her: and strange it was that^so great 
a beauty cared so little to be seen ! It 
might, however, in some sort be ac¬ 
counted for by her love of country 


amusements, 


and V’ 


ustic occupation^. 


one of which was working on her un¬ 


cle’s farm, to which her great strength 
wasnot ill suited; and, further, from her 
having fixed her affections on a young 
gentleman who resided altogether in 
the country : that further,” some will 
say, has a stronger pull than vail the 
rest pulling together: well, they that 
understand pulls ought to be judges. 
No Avoman ever had so much beauty 
that made less pride of it; none ever 
attired herself to so much adAQ|ri|i«fge 
Avitli so little finery; none eyer exerted 
herself so much ag^mst herself, and 

I 

Avhether she held her beauty cheap be¬ 
cause she had so much of it, caniiot 
b^ said, but she set so little store by it 
as rather to put it, with her money, 
amongst her encumbrances than her 
advantages: why so? because she was 

«jealous 
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jealous of both, and thought her un¬ 
derstanding between them could get 
no credit: give a woman money and 
beauty, and let her either do or say a 
foolish thing if shelcan. This was a 
s£range whim of Genevieve’s, to fall 
out with those very things that never 
fail to bring every perfection of human 
nature along with them : but she had 
set her heart upon pleasing a philoso¬ 
pher ; what odd things women take in 
their heads ! she had set her heart up¬ 
on pleasing a philosopher, and that was 
the reason why she ran mad. But it 
$ was not altogether Genevieve’s fault, 
for Old Crab had lent a helping hand 
tn^urn the woman’s brains by putting 
a of queer notions into her head 
that seldomr or ever came into a wo- 
inai\’s head be.fc)re: she was certainly 
a^woman of great accomplishment and 
elegance, and how could she be other¬ 
wise, bred at one of the best schools in 
town, and introducejd by her aunt, 
Mrg. Decastro, into the first arid best 

c 6 societies ? 
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societies? what the devil had ‘Old 
Crab to do with teachitvg a woman of 
fashion the Latin language? But it 

, r 

gave such a furtherance to a right un¬ 
derstanding of the^Italian, French and 
English, that Genevieve studied it 
with great assiduity.—If a woman of 
fashion cannot count her own fingers 
what signifies that ? Old Crab must 
needs teach his ward Genevieve arith¬ 
metic, and she took it into her head to 
be very fond of it, and no bill ^r any 
sort of work, or thing, came amiss to 
her; she could cast it as well as a 
tradesman, and better too, sometimes, ^ 
as some found to their no little confu¬ 
sion. Old Crab would not let 
alone yet; she bad a very fine propferty 
both in land and money, and he must 
needs teach her how ho take ca^e of 
it, instruct her in the laws which con¬ 
cerned and protected it, and put her 
in a way to do that for herself which 
'her sex are fain call in a rogue of ^ 
the other to do for them. 


J/iere 
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Herei follims 

Charlojle, Orby\^^^t was ihe otdy 
childlof the Earl erf* Bttdeinere, a:Q€)lppl- 
£^llaw and intimate friend of Ge* 
nevieve^ Kone arp intimate friendjB, 
some say^ that ard not of like prin¬ 
ciples, we shall take our advantage, 
however, of an exception tp^say, th^t 
it is just possible for. somp folks to be 
in the wrong; but they will shoot opt 
their lips at us even then and tell ns 
that there is no exception without an 
exception : what a slippery thing tlie 
tongue is !—No pains or expense had 
been spared in the education of the 
accomplished Lady Charlotte Orby— 
was so polished, that she had up 
pni^TPu^h thing about her-*-’no—no¬ 
thing that •the file or the chissel.had 
not^touched—a diamond of the 
first water: such a combination, tsuch 
an harmony of graces rarely met in 
,QUe woman :i the gold lay thick upon 
her;,gingerbread: the best of every 
thing had been picked) out. for her» 

and 
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aud the question was iot what* an' 
elegance cost but where it iriight be 
had? The best masters of every art 
were called, and when they saw the 
beauty and excellence of the materials 
they went to worft with great readw 
ness, as they soon found they were 
like enough to get credit for their pains. 
Lady Charlotte had a very fine per¬ 
son, a superior intellect, and a beau¬ 
tiful face: but as the education of 
women takes little care of any thing 
but the outside, that of Lady Char¬ 
lotte, it is true, was made to shine, 
it had every ornament that could be 
crowded upon it; but the inside.of 
this charming w'oman was left to shi^*^ 
for itself: she was a shrewd* 
and knew very well what she wanted 
when all her masters wjjre discharged, 
and never paid a bill without putting- 
it into the hands of her friend Gene¬ 
vieve to see if it were cast up rightly. 
She was extremely cunning, cool when 
Others were warm, though herself of 

a wai m 
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a warm constitution^ could conceal 
her inclinations by making no secret 
of them which brought them into 
doubt: none knew where to lie in 
wait for her, she wjould fall into any 
toils to chuse, for it was always her 
aim to pass herself off for a fool: She 
used to say that every body did not 
know all the advantages of being a 
fool; and indeed the sense she had of 
her deficiencies was no mean part in her; 
some she supplied by her own industry 
and concealed others by telling what 
none would believe from her man- 
•fner of telling, by which she put a 
good countenance upon asking for 
Instruction; yes, a good face upon 
asSn^^’^r instruction. When her 
education finished, which cost 
her, father upvjards of two thousand 
-pounds, she could not count her own 
fingers twice together without making 
a false reckoning of it: she therefore 

found that she was much to seek for 

• 

.arithmetic, and if her friend Gene¬ 
vieve 
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vi^e were not at hanci to help'her 
out, she was e’en 'forced to pay Her 
bills and trust her creditors for their 
honesty; thus, not knowing if a bill 
were right or wropg, she never paid 
one with any satisfaction unless her 
friend, who was a good accomptant, 
was at her elbow : “ Jenny, ” said 

she, ** do teach me some accounts, or 
I shall be cheated and laughed at as 
long as I live: ” Genevieve agreed, 
and Lady Charlotte soon was made 
mistress of as much arithmetic as she 
was ever like to want, and when once 
she got hold of it she never lost it, for ' 
she was so fond of it that she was 
always a-summing. Her educatiq^ 
cost upwards of two thousan(i>{9(Tutids 
it is true, but she knew nothing abput 
threading a needle, aifel the sly bag¬ 
gage picked out of Julia all she wanted. 
in this way, and could make a gown, 
a cap or a petticoat, and scandal has 
not stuck to say that her ladyship 
could mend a stocking! she picked 

up 
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^ good of religion ont of. liei:., 
uncle Old Crab> but., she, kept it 
secret for fea^ pf getting l^ugjied at^ 
by somei of her acquaintance. Sonip 

,} f ^ ^ ' 

cpuntry folks may ask what^^ort pf 
school she could be put to not. tp bp. 
taught these things, and religion es¬ 
pecially? school ! why one of |ilie.,best 
to be sure where such things are not 
expected, for how can peopl^; teach 
what they know nothing at all about 
themselves ? Then she never went to 
church^for fear of getting laughed at? 
yes, she might do that without being 
^lought religious, any, who would be 
thought to have a taste for music 
an^ beautiful language may very well 
go t^c!v,l.rch, without being suspected 
of any qu^r potions:—Lady Charlotte 
certainly went t(t a veiy.higb school, 
and lost no time m picking up a great 
deal of low cunning in it, by which 
she brought the very existence of the 
man whom she loved into danger: she 
w’as a sprightly one, and very fond of 

fuui 
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fan, trick, and merriin^nt, but* she 
not only kept all her secrets *to herself, 
but even that of having any secrets at 
all to keep. Genevieve loved her with 
all her oddities, and would have loved 
her as well as she loved the pretty milk¬ 
maid Julia, if she had used her friend 
with a little more generosity : she had 
another fault, she looked very sharp 
after her money, and, though she 
had fifty thousand pounds in fortune, 
would make her own caps, gowns, 
and petticoats; she said there Vvas not 
only great independence in it, but she 
best knew her own proportions. Wp 
are not sure if our readers will like her 
ladyship, more especially when we 
that she was a first rate bea^^ she 
said she was glad that shetWias a bfcauty 
because she had a beater chance to get 
the man she loved, and such a cun¬ 
ning baggage could scarcely miss of 
any, for she had a thousand kittenish 
tricks and artful wiles, and seldom 
failed to carry her point, when none 

knew 
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l^iexv where she-' was at work. But‘ 
Ais shall content us for this chapter, 
so put your spectacles by, old lady, 
and we will give you anotlier relish 
presently. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hmo Genevieve was introduced at Court—some Ac¬ 
count of her Lovers—one of which was‘Laron 
Rwnpf afat man of great consequence because a 
great deal came behind him. 

Notwithstanding the contempt in 
which the high and exalted mind of 
Mrs. Decastro held the gay world and 
'all its pretty playthings, she duly paid 
an annual visit to London at^ the very 
time when every body is there, being 
willing, it seemed, to double her hands 
upon it, have the credit of being 
above it, and enjoy it at the jirfime 
time. Mr. Decastro waj^^y fug this 
wife some complimentstone day, and, 
while he was oilingj her ear. Old 6rab 
came in, “ John, ” quoth he, risings 
upon his toes and putting his hands 
into his breeches’ pockets as his manner 
was, ^‘John, ” quoth he, what art 
at ? ” “I was only casting up my 

wife’s 
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mfd's good qualities, brother fiat/’ said 
Mr. Decastrq, “ that’s all.” “ They are 
soon reckoned, John, ” quoth Old 
Crab, “ you’ll make no blunder there if 
you can count three.” She is a prize 
in the lottery,” said Mr. Decastro, a 
very great prize, she has twenty thou¬ 
sand virtues, brother Bat.” “Twenty- 
thousand fools heads ! ” quoth , Qld, 
Crab; “ the woman is more like a lot- 
tery taken altogether ; a little bit of 
paper stuck. on a post holds all the , 
prizes, but where the devil. will they 
find a wall broad enough to hold all 
the blanks ?. Brother John,” quoth 
Oldf Crab, “ thou art an ass. ” Mrs, 
Decastro, however, to give her hen 
due, m-ade a great merit of her tern- 
perance jn gay matters, and always 
left l&ndjon when ^he was tired of it, 

, - j''' * ? • '. -jsf I 

whicli IS* more., than* many fine ladies 
ca^ do who get in and cannot get out. 
again, and for tftis reason, viz,, they 
are such precious things that folks get 
hoid-oiF^ them and lock them up, just 



as they do their jewels, and^wilf ifct 
part with them for a trifle. No fthr 
of locking up, however, in Mrs. De- 
castro’s case, not but what she was a 
jewel—no—not but what she was a 
jewel, for Mr, Decastro allowed her 
a princely sum of money, the guineas 
chimed in Mrs. Decastro's pockets 
like bells in a belfry—rung a glorious 
peal —noli me tangere^ quoth she 
to the constable 1 She made her ap¬ 
pearance in town again in a mode of 
splendour suitable to her husband’s 
fortune and dignity, and, a saucy 
jade! went to Lady St. Clair’s mas¬ 
querade with a butter-basket in her 
hand; every body had heard the story, 
and a great many wished^^Jier and her 
butter at the devil: she was as full of 

(I 

malice as a scorpion, and some had 
rather been stun^ by fifty than seen 
Mrs. Decastro blazing away again, 
like the sun without a cloud. Ads- 
bobs 1 but we have forgot Genevieve; 
fathers and mothers get so fot^ of 

their 
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tlieir. daughters that ‘they are never 
content until they show them to the 
king and queen, a gang of homely 
minxes not worth a beggar’s look¬ 
ing on; Genevieve rose upon the 
court like the morning star in the 
forehead of the east; her aunt, Mrs. 
Decastro, introduced her there when 
she was but eighteen years of age. 
Now Genevieve, being the daughter of 
a Jew, put folks very much in mind 
of money and not without good cause, 
for shtf had a thundering pocket: it 
was more like a great hop-bag than 
^ny thing else, and crammed with 
money till it was ready to burst: her 
fcvtune was given out by Mrs. De- 
castr/) at 6ne hundred thousand pounds 
and no lie told, no, no lie told—her 
atint was rather ^nder the mark than 
over*it. Adrabbit it! how the men 
came about her 1 the very devil him¬ 
self had no chance ! The first cavalier 
who made his bows to her was the 
Honourable Mr. H. a j^oung man bred 

in 
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in liigb life with a small fortune 
large desires; Genevieve refused hlih; \ 
seeing that he had at least as ihati^ 
eyes fixed on her fortune as herself r 
indeed she detected him in the things 
and gave him such a rebuke to,his 
face that he quitted the room one day 
in no small confusion, and that was his 
death blow: “ Sir,” said she, showing 
him an intercepted letter, “my money 
in the funds, and my estate in Berk¬ 
shire, shall not be my rivals in any 
one's affections,” and, making<Mr. H. 
a very low curtsey, she left him to bis 
meditations. “ So, brother,” said Lord 
Delamere to Mr. H. “ the thing is off 
between you and Miss De Roma,?” 

“ Upon my soul,” said Mr. H,, had 
cursed bad luck in that business. V “A. 
man may cast a die,^ then ? ” said his 
lordship. “ Cast as many as yotf will,” 
said Mr. H. “1 shall see her no more; 
after what has happened I bad as lief 
see the devil: go on and pro 9 |»er,, my 
lord, I have done with her. Where¬ 
upon 
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his lordship madis* Qieu<(vieve; ]]i!i$ 

) v^itj bow§ and speeches, in fpr 
s^m turned up her nose three, 
tqld his lordship that time was pre¬ 
cious, and bade him not waste his 

^ k 

upgn her. Now his lordship stuck to 
her petticoats like a bur, but she was 
in no such sticking humour, forasmuch 
as the heat of his lordship’s passion 
could not melt her wax, apd so, as 
we were a-saying, she could not be 
brought to stick, or, to come baok 
to the bur, for polite authors always 
take their leave of their metaphors 
apd similes, seem sorry to part, and 
the like, and never kick them out of 
doors ill’ a moment—now, as we are 
here ^Uve, we have forgot what we 
Were going to say about the bur ! so 
good Mr. Bur^ m^ny thanks for com¬ 
ing in*by way of simile, wc hope your 
brothers and sisters are well, and wish 
you health and happiness.—^Ahem— 
where ‘rtie devil are we ? O—^we were 
tafkhi^ about ihy lord—and Gene- 
VOL. II. Tl vi('VC 
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vicve’i^ petticoats, yes he stuck to 
them like a bur, until it came to pass 
one day that his lordship made a dash 
at Gertevieve’s hand, snapt at it, vide¬ 
licet, as a dog snaps at a bit of raw 
meat, not that Genevieve’s hand was 
like a bit of beef, no, we don’t mean 
to say that, forasmuch as it was as 
white as the hand of a chicken,—bis 
lordship made a dash at it, however, 
be that as it may, yes, made a dash 
ai it, and openmouthed too—and 
this in order to kiss it, swee\ pretty 
little thing! But it came all on a sud< 
den slap upon his lordship’s face wiVh 
so much fotce and rapture that it laid 
him at full length on the floor. I am 
astonished at your impertinence, ^aid 
Genevieve, am willing ,to hope, how 
ever, that ycu have [got enough at ray 
bands not to meddle with such dan¬ 
gerous things again. Now man in 
pain is apt to be a little out of humour; 
his lordship ggt up with a.bloody noise 
aud a sprained shouldei^^ andx said, 

** that 
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•“ dsat as &r as the kaoek oo the head 
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went^ sof&r he had certainly to thank 
himself^ but the next time he paid his 
addresses to a virago it shouM he bis 
fault if he got his skull fractured.” Ge¬ 
nevieve told him that the next time he 
came into her room she would take him 
up in the tongs and pot him out at the 
window. Now there was something 
very odd in this, for most ladies love 
to feel a man’s lips upon the backside 
of their hand, but Genevieve could 
not btar a man to touch her flesh. 
How strange that was ! It was a little 
Unnatural too, for she ought not to 
have boxed her lover’s ears unless 
he had bit her fingers: his lordship, 
ho\vc?W, took no further notice of it, 
and,io tell you a secret, reader, he was 
. very^lad^it was|a woman that struck 
him, for if he bad turned to^ another 
blow,^ if it iiad fallen perpendicularly 
, upon his pate^ would have driven his 
lod^dsbip up to bis^head in the floor like 
a nail, lints ended this nmtter, and 

H 2 it 
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It was well his lordship survived it. 
The next that fell at Genevieve’s feet 
was Colonel Barret, whose name the 
reader is already acquainted with, the 
same that went into France with Fre*- 
deiick, who, heating of his lordships 
overthrow, made a matter of courage, 
it would seem, as a soldier, to attack 
so warlike a lady: for what knocks 
one man down spurs up another’b cou¬ 
rage, in battle especially : to proceed, 
—the colonel was a handsome man, had 
a very martial air, elegant manners, 
and a good undeistanding, and was 
thought to be not very disagreeable tdi 
Genevieve, for she would talk with 
him at times, which, being a thing she 
would seldom do with young iHcit in 
general, he began to count upon it, 
and, one day, when'-alpne with her, 
was hardy enough to take the same 
liberty which had been fatal to Lord 
Delamere: nothing so highly offended 
Genevieve as to have any the least 
liberty taken with her person; , the 

colonel 
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colonel seized her hand and would 
have kissed it, whenrthe powerful Gfe- 
Aevieve^ took the colonel up, chair 
and all together, and dashed hi^ m 
the floor with so much - violence as , to 
break the chair in pieces and bruise 
him sadly: he jumped up, however, 
and, hazarding all . for the ^akerof. re¬ 
venge, caught Genevieve round her 
waist, and, in order tp make it the 
sweeter, the colonel made a gallant 
push for her lips; Genevieve dfsen- 
gage3 herself from him in a moment, 
and threw him on the floor with his 
^lead against the wainscot with such 
.fmce as to stun him for some time; 
Mrs. Decastro, hearing a terrible noise, 
cariSTThto the room in great haste, and 
found Genevieve with her gown torn, 
and,the cofotte)lsprawling at her feet! 

. seeing hinv to recover^ she left the room 
without fepeaikifig one word; indeed, 
she sa^id, that she was in such a rage 
Jfbat she conid not have spoken if she 
. wouldi-As sdon as the colonel arose, 

H 3 he 
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gave Mrs. Decastro a satisfactory 
accoun t of what bad hap|)dbed, atird 
added, that, although he was tb Watne 
in the mattfer, he would make Gehe- 
vieve rue the day in which she had 
given hiiTi siich usage; and, leaving; 
the room in great wrath, never re¬ 
peated his visit. After a servant had 
left the apartment, who had been 
called to wipe the colonel’s blood out 
of the floor, for the poor gentleman 
hiccl sadly, Mrs. Decastfo sent a 
'snge to her niece, and begged to speak 
with her. My dear niece,srfid 
if you have any the least desire to gel 
well married and settled in the world 


this certainly is not the way to it, for 
no man will risk getting his"“^nes 
broken for your sake, be^your beauty 
oryour fortune what they may: surely 
a man addressing a lady may take,' or 
may even kiss her hand, it is in the 
lover’s way of business, there is no¬ 
thing indecent in if, cusjtom be^rs him 
out in it,' it is a sign of his gallallfttry, 

aad 
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diiA if he meets with'a frown it were* 
much,; bi^. certainly: it is not a crlnie 
to be. punished ;with..; bloody noses, 
or broken bones! ^|}'dearest nijsce, 
what man on earth do you think 
wHl ever dare^ for the^ word is not too 
strong for my purpose, what man do 
you think will ever dare to many a 
woman that gives such earnest as you 
have given Mr. Barret and Lord De- 
lamere? ” “I am sorry,” said she, “if 
I have offisnded you, my dear aunt, 
and ai/l willing to beg your pardon on 
m^knees, indeed I am, but I will never 
^lure to be pawed over by these 
men, it nciakes me shudder, I cannot 
hear it, I think I could as soon let 

I ^ ' 

a spki^ or a toad crawl upon me.” 

Buf, my dearest niec^>” interrupted 
she, ‘‘ if ypn wijh to get married, you 
>yill see ^our account in treating all 
m^n with civility, of you will find 
tp your cost, that yqu may deter, 
amongst^ &e rest, the man whom you 
eppld be gla4 fo chuse perhaps, if you 
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in a young. $wpn^ w]iQ has.^io. mi^d 
to die an old nwMd, .to paft wi^i 
sho may nP^ upou .pivil to’msi 
for, i^ a man has npt):>iDg eIs^,«of yalue 
about him, hia good wprd-atoongst 
his^ own sex is no mean matt^, ni^e, 
it may help you to the nian ,o|.;ygur 
. heart -when he finds, that if he asks 
you thequ'estion, he will,.* at all events, 
be treated with tenderness and feeling, 
if you cannot grant him any farther 
favours:—I need not say much to 
you, niece, upon the subject, 'jmu 
have too much good sense to need any 
more than a hint in this matter. Ge¬ 
nevieve looked very serious upon this, 
thanl^ed her aunt very kindlyTol her 
good advice, and they retired to dress 
for a dinner party. These rencounters, 
as it were like, apt people’s topguea* in 
motion, and when one told the thing to 
another it was asked, emphatically^ he 
had heard of *‘the battle?” Gene¬ 
vieve and her aunt dined that d^. at 

the 
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the^ iiodde of a gtdai perlibn,’ where 
la great tnrttjr'Me folks, and 
as -a66n ' as they ehferfe^ff the room, 
That’s she/’ ** There ^hfe is/^ ‘‘Here 
^ she comes, ” and other'the like notes 
of admiration Were pretty general on 
• al1‘ hattds. Wheresoever Genevieve 
-Appeared the beauty aiid magnificence 
of her person attracted universal no¬ 
tice, but she was rither to be gazed 
'^^nd wondered at than to be lo,vec], 
until^one became acquainted with her. 
It at the dinner party just hained, 
^^at she met with Sir Thomas Hofse- 
fall, a baronet of good estate' and 
family, who-was the next that paid^his 
addr^es to Genevieve : for Mrs. De- 
Castro ' s6 managed matters as to let 
it s 06 n* be \noWh when, by the de- 
' pkrftiVfe^bf brii^^over, room were made 
‘ for ahother rdhd it was said-by some, 
By' iviy "of scatidal perhaps, that she 
Wanted to get her niece married and 
%bt of hertvay, for,•being still a fine 
‘WbthandiCrstlf, she was w'rHtng to be 

n5 the 
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ttie 4un hi her own 
such' a luminary Genevieve mor^ 
than didputid that title with heir, r Shr 
Thomas sat next Genevieve^at dinner^ 
and gave her to understand that lie 
had beard so much of her beauty that 
he got invited that day on .purpose to 
to be an eye-witness of it, and addedi 
by way of a very fine thing, that public 
report, having dohe the best it could, 
was fain to leavetheeye to belpodt the 
ear in the matter : at which of 
eloquence‘Genevieve laughed so loud 
as to be heard from one end of the robsn 
to the other : this the baronet took for 
an encomium on his wit and parts, 
and, after another speech or tw o eq ual- 
ly brilliant, which had the honojur to 
be laughed at in like"" manner, he 
thought he had forelkid ground, 
got introduced to her aunt upon k, and, 
after half a score bows and maw^ 
grins, broke his love to Mrs. •T>ecaa- 
tro; who, returning a curtsey fik 
every bow, and a smile fbr every grin, 
said, that if her niece would be as 

willing 
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iKtuaig' isk?. J»s 

Jwppy his 8ttk.>Mery; furHifii!* 

«i^e, hi# fij!o»pect w sny 

BJgBi COllJifl: visfe if. ; BBtRjwhposJSf 
S'hcmas Drastold^ as 
4)1'. tbe .evening, how tlie cplonel aian^ 
bis bomes came at'hi»4iMi)tVisHj hj$ 

. a. 

bci^aftn to weigh between ^ 

broken heart aiid ^ broken bead> 
whether the one rnigbt not he an easier 
death than the other: but Jpve i^ apt 
to bl^d people, he did Qot see airbis 
danger, and in .a few days mon^t^d hie 
^^ch-bpx.and ^pip|d^C?pnjevi€Me ,a visit 
with a four-horse-cp^ph-wbip in hie 
hand. Mrs. «Pej:aatro bad broken the 
ma tter to her niece, aqd npon Sir 
Xhopas being ;snooi|nped> alie walked 
into the .rpt>m: Jn a martial step, av4 
Received .Sit f’kft>mas’s grins and bpwa 
with as m^ok gravity as possible. The 
tooneth^ certainly ^ very fine set of 
;teeth, vtbe best thing be bad in his head, 
Ite wit to show.thefn*^on all occasions*^ 
fncqepted, which he did by an . eternal 
;* H 6 grin 
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grin that .q^ust h^vie 
yi^ve,. or any body elae>?tb!»tt,lpv^ 
grinning. , Afters little corngipn^plaQiS 
Decastro left the .ro,<^, 
she thought two might-be better cpq^rf 
pany than three, or did as- she AV(0^ld 
have another, or was pressed' by<ftny 
little necessity, or thought there ivyas 
one too many in it, or was frightened 
at the barpnet with his mouth open, 
or fpt* any, or noqej or all of these 
reasons, or some other, she left the 
room, as it hath been said, and her 
niece and Sir Thomas to shift 
themselves. Now it came to pass that 
there was a deep silence for some 
length of time, whether, the -bar onet 
had so many fine things to chuse^ut 
of that he did not know!^ to which to 
give first utterance, ‘’•qt , wheth^?^ he 
thought a matter of such im^rtance- 
as that on which he‘came dntrodhoed 
by a solemn pause might Cmcy m<xsp^ 
dignity, or whedier his tongue hadik 
fit of the palsy, or his wit been struck 

with 
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t}H^iS^Vie^e l)urs1; Hitd a^ltfud 
which ^bhike the feiatif^ 
ifi*!fe1Sat’ ro ^’ land the next' to 'ii r^iii 
bayonet Iteh Opened his motith, ktiH Ws 
case; and laid the disease of his bdsotri 
before Genevieve, and said,' thaf 'hb 
hoped she would pour the of hbt 
kindness into those smarting wounds 
which her piercing eyes' had boreid iii 
his heart. Genevieve was in a laugli- 
ing humour, and she fell into another 
fit- that made her ^ sides ache. She 
Sir Thompardon, however, 
and said, that when a fit of laughter 
got hold of her it shook her whether 
she'^OitLd or not, but where no disre- 
spect*was' intended she hoped no of¬ 
fence • would l)e taken, and then fell 
awlau^ilng: again*; when the baronet 
arose; and', said, be would take a flourish 
round some of the squares and call 
again/ and hoped to find her in a mOre.^ 
serious?, bamoun Pobr Sir Thomas 
never paid her a'second visit, however, 

for, 
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for, followings whim lio bad io abiiiesa 
a coachman* and taking his lifeinti»>:bia 
own liands, he ran his carriageagainait 
a post, and broke his- neCk, whiisb 
made a great deal of meTrinaiBiit in the 

i' 

first circles. The next.-that 0Jf&ne.4. 
was a little black hery man» likeagram' 
of gunpowder, a member of pariiae 
ment, of great eloquence, and some 
poetjy, he had the voice of a giant and 
the body of a pigmy; and his nose 
came up to Genevieve’s tucker: be 
always wore boots, because he had; 
crooked, legs^ and his name, a 
name for a short body, was Christopher 
Cocky, Esquire. He was very brisfc 
and lively, and had an od< L wa y of 
running round Genevkve, who,« h^Ug 
such a large tall woman, when he 
spoke behind her, hhrdly.knew*^where 
to hud him. He certainly was not in 
(twenty places at^onee, but he skipped 
about so quick that be was as near it' 
as any man ever could be; he was^as 
hot as fire, and Geneviei^ ptd him in a 

terrible 
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tmitilir wbm iie^dcipt 

kf teHing faiei; 

efaatte^ plll hc!f iti 

€kp#eted Mm to %o|y ambngst her pet>^ 
ticbats ^ffomerdajr. Noiie ecmld ever 
^ Cbeky to sit cbwn, the tnem* 
her ^was ^always oo his legs^ ivhich were 
M:lsh<|[r^ and crooked that the dogs of 
the chairs were as 4o»g again, and that 
was thought to be the reason why he 
would not ait on opie. He oiade his 
advancf^ fit a copy of verses, wherein, 
to-user bs own phrase, Genevieve’s 
beauties embalmed for 
tl^ admiration and use tf posterity. 
Genevieve played the rogue with tlie 
little map^ and entertained him and his 
passion, as he called it, for her o^vn 
amuseineiit,>fbr she would sit and laugh 
at him* for ah hoot' together, as if she 
weie at It puppet-show* She mortally 
ofiGnad^d him oiie day^ being in a great 
hurry to run to the mndow upon some 
account, when little Cocky skipt just 
m dier way^ and though, if she had hod 

the 
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the piesence of mind, ‘She might baVe 
stejjped over lilm, shetbok h?A¥j*'how- 
ever, by the tail of his coat, whlch^ he 
always kept buttoned close to!‘'his 
body, and lifted bun out of her t^ay, 
which, by raising his skirts, exposed 
what little matter he had under thdm 
to all in the room, and made the ladiis, 
theie weie half a dozen present, very 
meriy. Wheiever he came little Cocky 
was a gieat holder forth, and would 
stand in the middle of the r,pom and 
harangue the company; when he grew 
facetious Genevieve would ste'^^^up 
close behind him, and, peeping over 
Jittle Cocky’s head, fix her eyes upon 
his nose, which stood stiaight out of 
his countenance like a man’s finger, 
and had a little wait u^on^its tip ; this 
would set folks a-lahghing, ^Vh^ch little 
Cocky took to the credit of his wit 
and parts, until, directed by the eyes of 
the company, he looked up, and dis¬ 
covered the jest that entertained them 
all, to his no little mortification. Lit- 

‘ tic 
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,?etjt|eti[J€!nt8, than ^ay ..)lfho,Jbad 
,;yet,, ,p.rpi) 9 seA tp, Gencylqye. 
.Cp4y.''»¥ s^cl>l^®h as a cpal^ 

$p )][}ucb beard that he shaved every 
his face except his^ nose a^nd 
.: l^hat had hepn,,f^?ii to 
..^^e^atjaer. of Q^nevieye’s lovers was 
fatal to popr little Cocky,^fpr one day, 
notwithstanding recent exan>ples, get- 
ting,a little elevated by a couple ‘of 
.glasses^of Madeira which he had taken 
wi^ bis ssandwjcji^es,, C) evil star! he 
took half a dozen , skips across the 
carpet to Genevieve's chair, and, mak¬ 
ing a very fine speech iiideed, behind 
her lfack, clasped her neck as she sat 
and gave hj^f^a kiss on it! she jumped 
up, bpxed .h^tih^his ears sop and 
put him fairly out of the room. Little 
Cjcky wa?. heard .to swear a loud oath 
put^ide the door, and never came to 
. sep Genevieve afterwards.. Tlie next* 
j season Genevieve came to town, which 

was 
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wa^s the last 

auBti Barati Rump; a for4igrt 
after allowing much attention t4 
at public and other places, wrote 
letter; his mother, who was ip, Eng" 
laud; and appeared in jit with 
splendour, made Mrs*,Peca^tro ^ 
and said that her son had felt^^len^^ 
passion for her niece two or three 
last past, but as no opportunity could 
be found for him to make it known to 
her upon account of <the number^ and, 
rapid succession of her admireu,. truly 
many, but multiplied by public report, 
into more, he had deferred to explt^o^ 
matters to her till then, when he bope^ 
to fiud her disengaged, as he had heard 
she was, to receive his addresses. 
Decastro made her besff .acknjc^ledg- 
ments for the honour, and nil that, and 
said that she had very good; reasons to 
think that her niece’s affections were, 
and had been some time, engaged, and 
that her son, highly sensible as she was 
of so much honour, Imd best not thmk 

^ .lr 

any 
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oBlier niace r thrs; however, 

oM kdy, ^ho 
Mr a great deal at^ 

rijtd'sfae'fcegged to speak 
tO'CJenlfvifev'i^ oti '^the subject. ' Mrs. 
Diecsitfb theti showed the bid lady 
iut^hcft’ bike’s drcssing-tocrm and left 
tlftlfr^to^gether. GeufevfcVe pfiSd the 
bis mother some habdaome 


complirhenta, but begged to decline 
receiving him on the fodt of a loVcr: 
the old-bdy hoped there might he 
liothihg^mpi^per in expiesaing a wish 
to h/aafisfied in the jreasou Why her 
so^might not be receivcd on that foot ? 
Genevieve said, “ I will deal plainly 
mth you and your son, madam, and 
think it beat to declare at once that 
my heart is ndt my own, it is wholly 
andthet’a, iiha I therefore conceive it 
to be doiiig any one a very great 
injury to lea^ yout son to expect 
^hat can never be granted.*’ Upon 
which the old lady made Genevieve 
a compliment on her plain-dealing, 

and 
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and took her leave with a veiy dbw 
cUrtsey. But although‘the ritftliei* 
was satisfied, the son was not', ^ho, 
»after his mother had made her rephrt, 
wrdte a letter to Genevieve to asli her, 
after fifty apologies tending to 'show* 
how his life and his happiness wdre en¬ 
gaged upon the thing, whethei? the 
person to whom her affectioni^ vfelte 
united had actually come forward 
upon the matter? Genevieve said, in 
'answer, that he had not, and might 
not, but that made no differetce in the 
case; she therefore begged hm to 
desist to charge his hopes uponiiny 
the least thought of success. Baron 
Rump was a large fat man, and had a 
protuberance to make one thftik him 
nick-named ; he begged to be allo\yfed 
to come in persoii, as many things 
could not \('ell be put into a letter, and 
he had many to say, to which, to deal 
fairly with the baron, Genevieve 
agreed, and he came accordingly she 
insisted however, though he di’Opt a 
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*?}}5f5r!%4‘9Srf^fSffi>F p¥ 

, ^? ?’f j» 

s^Jjftcg^y, aa^jPi?l4e, at,decl^r^^iQ^^ 

. wogt ,ai;denj;,pa,^)opa tha| 
^Jtoken EpgU«h,/™W a 
^p^ei|„^^rt4 ;' “ H? Ijptl, C9pfiden<?e 
enough in himself4!’he-Mi‘l», “ make 


the recovery of her affections a sure 
game, an4 gathered hopes upon it.as a. 
proof, tbi^ she was susceptible pf the 
tjende^assian, and, cqimted upon his 
^wimities ^poq to disengage, and win 
be,r heart. If, however, after all, it 
c(^ld pot be done, he took upon him 
so m,poh as to say that N he. knew his 
livaUand.was dAtcimined, at events, 
to dispute sqph a noble prize with him.” 
-TrGenevieve i^nterijupted the haughty 
baron with,saying, “ That it was quite 
jtnppSiifblQ that ,hc should, ever have 
sepn the person to whom her affections 
were engaged, and-if they were at that 


moment 
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uioment otherwi^ tMn 
gtv«n her such «n 

position, that she would 'pto^ tahm- 
band, if she wanted ope, 
slavghter-'house, sooner, than ntarry 66e 
of liis turn.” This was spoHeut-’with , 
one of Genevieve’s nlajesticpfmt&As 
that would have daunted a mamitf'is^s 

w *> 

courage than Baron Rump, whoi^aid, 
“ that it was her noble spirit that held 
such charms for him, and. a woman 
who wanted spirit wanted dignity.” 
** I suppose, sir,” said she, by dis¬ 
puting' the prize you speak 0 ;?^ you 
mean to fight the man whom Lchuse 
to prefer to you, though, by shootiiig 
fak brains out, you miss your aim with 
me, which would be a most inevitable 
consequence.” That \vashis meaniltg, 
he said, and held it outr that he knew 
the man, and in a few days actually sent 
a challenge to a Mr. Browny who went 
to the Opera with Genevieve and her 
aunt, and handed them into and out Df 

1 

their carriage. Mr. Brown read; llaenote. 

.with 



SvOttder, and jsaid, hi 
»tewt Tbar^ere was <$ertainly 
s^t gti^ <inistakei ^for^ so far from 
hiVA^itig any ri^ = with- the baroti^ in 
Miss do Ro^i^s vaffeotions,^^ he 

alionki be married to another lady in a 
fcwdaysi-’^ /Upon the barbn’s calling 
^<«l |ami thoweverihe had the ingenuity 
Jto|>ioiia cfuarrel widi Mr. Brovm/and 
’had'the hononr to be kicked out of 
rdoors. Upon a repetition of the chal¬ 
lenge Mr. Brown refused to fight, and 
the bafon met him one day in the 
stri^ called him a coward in the hear- 
jic^of twenty, and pulled Mr. Brown 
by the nose; upon which Mr.V ^awn 
■ threw his coat and waistcoat into 4n 
omtig'e shop, and gave the baron a 
, very hStndsom^ thrashing. Upon dc- 
maiidipg satisfaction by letter, Mr. 
\firoAvn told: him that it seemed no 
:€asy matter’ to satisfy the .baron, but 
; hh vwould do his best to thrash him 
Kbetfeer; the first time he had the honour 
with hiih again;’’ which oc- 

curred 
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curred in a feV'days, and tl^: 
got another drubbing,,61^4^ 
kept bis bed for a fortnigh^jri^lt^fei^ 
self perfectly satisfied, Upp;^ 
remonstrating with Mr. BroM^n for x^t 
fusing a challenge as the act of a 
coward, he Mid, “ It was a bolder thipg 
to refuse a challenge than to 
one, for it was fear that made nieneUgjlu 
duels.” “ How was that?” it was 
asked. Mr. Brown said, “ To do a 
wrong thing for fear of the world’s 
opinion was the act of a cowarjl.” It 
was not long after this that the j<^alous 
baron fixed upon another man, an 
quaintance of Mrs. Decastro’s, for his 
rival, who, unfortunately, for Baioit 
Rump, had not quite so much cojusage 
as Mr. Brown, for he turned oat at a 
moment’s warning, and shot the baron 
through the body.. ' Luckily for the 
baron, he fell into skilful hands, the 
balls were extracted, (for the baron^ 
being a man not very easy to be satis^ 
fied, had recdved a brace from 

antagonist’s 
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pistol, so h'^ bad no Oduse 
stod he soon got weH 
s^th; fbi^kitsg that the h^lls; whit^ll 
WSt^ mrsSed his/heai^, might strikie 
the fait Genevieve in that teitdcft 
part too, that wit and valotre 
nilitted might carry the lady, he took 
plUi^^d ink and wrote her a flaming 
epte^le tipoa it!—^To which Genevieve 
made the following reply. 

To Baron Rump^ 


pin, 

f AM this morning honoured with 
your letter; and, after my best thanks 
for the very fine things therein con¬ 
tained) beg to say, that it is a little 
unfortunate that the very means which 
your honour* takes to recommend 
your^tf to me, are the very ones, of 
all others, to set me against you. You 
set out with two challenges, and a 
duel, which are charged to my account. 
1 am sorry, sir, you have such an 
frou xi» ^ I opinion 
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opinion of my ^ex as to think that 
such things as these take ajpy obiilite- 

r 11 *•* * 

nance from us. I could as sodh fall 
in love with a man getting kidk^d 
as shot at, and deem it much the lejast 
disgrace of the two, more especially as 
he is the challenger; and am q^uite of 
Mr. Brown’s opinion, which ia fhOch 
talked of, that none but cqwafds^ght 
duels, whatever you may urge to the 
contrary in your sublime epistle not¬ 
withstanding: so, sir, you see what 
ground you have gained on tbjs head. 
After having flourished away^upon 
your courage, you next advert to J^qur 
rank and fortune; the luck seems, to 
ruu against you, sir, a title which a 
man has not earned with his own hands 
is little else than calling of names; 
and the lives, and manners, of many 
who wear them have birbught a title 
into as much disgrace as if it ha4 been, 
given to the common hangmaq!, As 
to your fortune it is no credit for, a 
woman to marry into one, she 

mat’ll 



ttiBch Iwtter J)C poor and hou^st r than 
, P.?r r^pulaj^n into tba ha*«fd of 
.^rrjrujj, a hA, a^n for. the sake of 
IS, ^nfjf, ns..tba^>«'omaa must do 
^'ho nja^es Jlarpn Ruoip. Yon next 
^^^end your fine parts, one .would 
* honour, were on sale$ if 
fif your ran? matters were put 
.at auction, however, a)l I can say 
IS, that any might bid for sueh Jumber 
or me. You go on to set forth, (your 
honour js certainly on sale,) that your 
tenmj K a very, excellent one, I wiH 
nott^heapen it bec^e I know little of 
it any further than the sending two 
challenges ,n the course three weeks 
loQks a, little quarrelsomer! but this 
you-infer was to show your courage 
o your mistsess, as you. please to call 
^e, ^pd advance your suit as a lover! 
flei^nd upon it, n,y noble baron, if 
my hear( was in my own hand, you 
and I shpuld never agree, you are too 

for ^ 

to get any reasonable share in your 

* ^ affections; 

h 
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affections: and you make yourself out 
to be a man of such extraordinary 
parts, viitues, and merit, that a woman 
would have no chan.ce for shining in 
the midst of such superior splendour. 
—No, my noble sir, I would never 
consent to be your wife, had I no other 
reasons than those just stated, for re¬ 
fusing so much honour; but I again 
beg to say, that my affections are 
wholly engaged, and you had best give 
yourself no further trouble upon my 
account. N 

I have the honour to be, 

Noble sir. 

Your very humble servant, 

Genevieve de Roma. 


CHA?. 

\ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* Gemvkvt^s Jjo^s coniinued, 

% 

This saucy letter, as it were like, put 
J^rou Rump into a terrible passion; 
and, what made matters worse, in 
order to see if there were not a com¬ 
pliment in it, he looked the word 
lumber” out in an English diction¬ 
ary. He then ran to his mother, for 
he all his secrets into the old lady’s 
hand, and told her, that his mistress 
used him like a dog. “ Dabby,” said 
the old lady, the baron’s name was 
Aminadab, you are much to blame 
to give yourself any further trouble 
.about Miss De Roma: be advised by 
me and quit her ^or another; do what 
you will you can get nothing but scorn 
for your pains : a woman cannot look 
for a better proof of a man’s affection 
for her than to venture his life, as you 
iia^ve done, for her sake. I took you 

I 3 to 
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to have a better sptiit, Dabby, than to 

put up with so much contempt froiii 

any‘Woman/* “ Spirit !’* quoth Baron 

Rump, a baTr’fe|‘of water with> 

one drop of brandy te it, would hjive 

more spirit than to put up with suc^ a 

letter as this is ! Look at tfie mean* 


ing and signification of thc'WoVd Lum^ 
her here in the English dictionary— 
* cumbersome household sttiff Of little 


or no it not enbugh ttr make 

a man go mad ? And look you here 
again, the meaning of the Wo^d ‘^stuff* 
is * furniture, Coarse cloth, kito?ien- 
stuff, dripping, muttoU or beef fat,’ 
look mother, ^common grease;’ see 
how I am abused! M thts comes of 


my being a fat man, for ^ fat,’ ^j^Ou 
see here, iit another part of the* dic¬ 
tionary, means * grease,’*^ and'hCre it 
goes on to say, that* * ‘firt is a Isrhite 
oily sulphureoiis psirt of the 'blodd*— 
and that is as nuicb as to say that I dfh 
a sulphureous follow !^I Will UOt bCar 
tbis^by heavens I’ll be reveiigCd 
You see what a deVil of Wofd^th^' 

*' Jumb//f ’ 
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• lumber’ is !. we have not a word 
in our language that^carries sa^i^uch^^ 
abuse in it!” Upon tliat Baron Rump 
flung, down the ^tio^ary, and stamp*: 

ed' about the room like a bedlamite.— 

> * * 

Aft'br a turn or two, the baron said 
now bis hand were in be were deter* 

, ji < f' .7 

mined to know the worst of it, and 
again taking up the dictionary, the 
old lady caught him by the arm and 
begged of him to let the English dic¬ 
tionary alone, for if he went on lo 
sear^for more meanings she did not 
know what might be the consequence; 
and as for Miss De Roma, she had 
used such language as to bring her 
beneath the notice of any gentleman. 
Upoh^ which Baron Rump shut up the 
dictionary, and swore a great oath in 
his own tongue,* that be would have 
no more to say to her, and he kept bis 

wordl 

. - ' 

Genevieve was now in full reputa- 
ti 9 n for a first-rate beauty, and her per¬ 
son had found its way into several exbi* 

1 4 bitions, 

* 




bitions, sometimes in one attitude, atid 

^ . * ij 

sometimes in another; sometimes with, 
■* ' ’ ' ^ 
and sometimes witjiout shoes and 

stockings; one painftei^took the liberty 

to pull ofF a great many of her clothes, 

and, in a very beautiful picture; fead 

the face to show more of her person 

to the public than any had ever seen 

besides herself: one of her lovers 

bought the picture however, and had 

the modesty to conceal his mistress’s 

nakedness from the eye of the world. 

The painters are certainly a set ^men 

who take more liberties with the ladies’ 


shoes and stockings, gowns and petti¬ 
coats, to go no further, than any else, 
but such freedoms, it is like, would 
not be suffered, if the ladies were not 
willing to take fair occasion to show as 
many beauties as they can, and will 
not quarrel with the painter for expo¬ 
sing any thing which they would be 


glad to show themselves if it were 
'worth seeing but clothes are coipe 
so much into fashion, since Eve began 
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with her fig-leaf/li little spot that.hfis 
spread oyer half the female body; that 
a straight leg, il* it were not for t,^e 
painter, would no more be seen than a 
crpoked one. return to Genevieve: 
th^ gay world had never many charms 
for her, though the general admiration 
she met withal were enough to have 
won the heart of many; and it may 
be said, sensible women; for why may 
not a woman be pleased in pleasing 
others ? But Genevieve really fqjt, 
what-Mr. Decastro gave his wHe cre¬ 
dit wr to answer his own ends witli 
her, a hearty contempt of the pomps 
and vanities of the world. She had 
long been used to hear on all sides 
when she came into company, “ Here 
she is f ITiatisshCy'' '^Here she comes, 
and the like notes of admiration, with¬ 
out receiving an]y injury, if the morti- 
hcation be not one upon finding that 
a celebrated beauty rarely attracts a 
roan of good sense: some such in*« 
^6ed she knew ; but fbntui that they 

1 5 took 




tqoljf p%ins, to avqld, her, ianf 
roQin foe J^ea^ fools, cox^lits, fje-, 
tU>inattres, and otfaee tba like eubbish.t 
of baman nature^iman b^lo.of ^.u^b 
matter was this peertms beauty ever., 
encompassed, at dl public piaces^ esper. 
cially.: apd we omit, fq.i; tl^j^ei.qf, 
brevity, to aame.raany who ina^fi j^o-, 
posals, were refused, apd beard no,more 
of. No woman ever admired mor^. 
or was better accomplisbed. for, the 
conversation of men of sense, but as 

^ ■ ,sr. - 

the &un draw^d up fogs Otit of mud, 
even $0 the rad^anee of Genewve's 
beauty attracted a gloud of tawdry 
wretches out of the scam of the earthy 
that hung about her like a, mist that 
Mots the sun out ofheaven. She^ew 
alarmed at the reputation she wks like 


to hazard of being |>Iea$£d with what 
disgusted others, aiid having a bad 
taste, rolling, like a pig, amidst the 
mire of mankind,; avoiding the con^ 
•^versation of iWen of sense and worth; 
and she found that some such susp^ 
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cfoil had gofia fbrth. iShe ^^nd her. 
aunt dined one day at Pr. MaatenTa 
hnoee, a reverend dean, and an 
fViend of Mr/P^astro*s; where the 
goddess was not so 'much in her tern- 
ple"'4s in some other houses. The good 
dfcan had heard a great deal of Gene«^ 
vievi and had a wish to see her, so he 
itttdtSd her and Mrs. Decastro one day 
to dine with him at the Deanery. She 
and her aunt, and a maiden sister of 
the dean’s, were the only ladies wtio 
made^'eir appearance at this reverend 
gentleman’s table; his wife was laid 
down with the gout: a world of doc¬ 
tors with great wigs on their heads 
were there, and, among others, a hand- 
somd ^oung clergyman, named Smith, 
much admired on the score of his vir¬ 
tues and leathtn^ Genevieve and her 
aunt made their entr6, and casting 
theif eyes around them, felt their 
blood run cold at the sight of so many 
gr.eat wigs on all hands t what all this 
l^air has to do With religion is a mat- 

16 ter 
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ter of' winder, especially false • hair, 
iVfeicli must needs belong to the devil 
as all false things do) Genevieve fixed 
her bright eyes on-/this handsome 
young clergyman, who had not as yet 
run his bead into a great wig, howeVer 
a great wig might run in his head ; 
she saw him stare at her, but presently 
to take his eyes off, andy though he 
had a fair opportunity of sitting next 
her, and she gave him one of her sweet 
glances to coax him to her side, she 
had the mortification to sfee him off, 
arid take a chair close by the old maid 
on the other side of the table. She 
felt this very sensibly, but took no 
notice. Mr. Smith was related to the 


dean, and he had introduced hiiif' to 

f 

her. At this reverend' table, Gene¬ 
vieve seemed to be* .unusually, alone, 
and actually sat silent for want of one 
to converse with her, after a little 
talk, and a glass of wine, with'file 
good old dean. On each side of her 
sat two great wigs, full of powder atnl 

\‘^y 
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tery ‘terFible; an&jGen^yiey^ 
at one, and then at tl^ oth^rj an^’^W 
sure there must Be a great deal in tb^in 
if she knew haw. to get, it put, 'ffee 
talk, as far as she could, hear, ran 
Upon very grave matters, which the 
Reverend Doctor Blow, who sat on 
her left, kept pretty much in his 6wn 
bands, conversing directly across her 
nose with the Reverend Doctor Boar- 
cole, who sat on her right: now Doc¬ 
tor Boarcole was a little hard of hear- 
iiig> Doctor Blow was fain to lean 
tow^ds him'when he spoke, who, but 
of politeness, met him half way, which 
inclination on both parts brought their 
great wigs over Genevieve’s face in 
such a manner as to cast her under a 
total* eclipse^ of hair, during a great 
part pf the time she sat at the table; 
for Doctor Blow and Doctor Boarcole 
presently fell into an* argument upon 
the divine right of tytlies, which Wax¬ 
ed so warm, that the two doctors^ 
dur.iog.,the heat the/eofj frequeotly 

gave 
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t 

gave/jOfloevkiie a oii‘ ifitber 

cbedc tlfte* eaves of tb^ wigs: 
wbich,^ whiter? powder 

with her jetty looks ^ botb* Udes^ 
might iadiioe belief on one wht> 
knew .nothing of tfae matteri tbat Oo- 
nevieve had got kissed'by boll^ the 
doctors at once to keep her ^ace itteddy^ 
for the ladies have a trick of turning 
their faces away when they are kissed^- 
a thing very well known to all doctors 
in<divmity, who may wear great Wigs 
to hide the ladies- blushesi ebe^bat 
use can they be of? Now if Dobtor 
Blow had fixed his lips on one cheek, 
and Doctor Boarcole on the other,' 
their wigs would have met over Gene* 
sieve’s nose ! No such fun for Gene¬ 
vieve, however; who, during the argu¬ 
ment, came in for a ^ very smalt,share 

t 

of attention. It has been said, when 
there is a contest hetween two, ilobody 
can long stand neuter, that wilhonti 
siding with one or the. other Of tibb 
contbsitants: Doctor Blow-had ^ casj^ 
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hW twice m ^reoeviei^ wiDoe^ 
tor imir thnee during rile die^ 

ctitt^ian/,w)ieii^p)iii l>octo» Boaeeoti^' 
w^s rCieB(evt^vtt*s iini»i and die fblt 
pissed wbenfiva^ £ib game Doctor Blow 
a sbrewd tom ; and #faether her smiles 
of applause upou Bri BoarcOle invigo¬ 
rated" the doctor’s wit and genius, or 
the loss of them discouraged Doctor 
Blow, Doctor Boarcole certainly over-* 
turned Doctor Blow, who, converting 
bis attention to a slice of plum-pud- 
ding ^ndMadetra sauce, put such a 
greac bit into hts mouth at otiCe as 
might very well make it a doubt whe¬ 
ther it bad been stopt by argument or 
by pudding. 

The Solid Gentieman taketh the guilt 
from *out of Old Comicafe wig, wkerg 
he ka^ stuck it, and fallen asleep. 

The story winch follows is a very 
sad one, and sets the fatal effects of 
fwuale beauty in so strmsg a light as 
tpi make it a question wli^ther it might 
not, bo.faetterr for the %>rld if the fair 

sex 
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sex* qwe of, 

sritfioqt any such 
ipent: or, if the vr^mpn must, nee^S 
copiq with so much o^nweptJhtp.thc 
,\y:orld, if beapty were put injto s^er 
hands than it too often is, and no^t be 
given to such as are glad to dp the 
mischief they can with it. We do ^npt 
mean, however, to insinuate, by this 
Jittle preface to our story, that Gene¬ 
vieve ever committed any wilful mur¬ 
ders with this terrible weapon, or abus¬ 
ed the power which nature ga^e her; 
by no means: so little pains, indeedj 
.did she take to make a conquest of 
poor Mr. Smith, that she had not a 
guess that any harm were done uqtil 


thejiands^pf^na^ufe 
dangerous embeljii^hT 


he wrote to her. When the gentlemen 
.who dined that day at the Deanery 
came into the drawing-room, Gene- 
vieve still saw Mr. Srhith ayoidejtl her, 
which made-her a little anxious to en- 
jgage him in. conversation^, and <ifly;k 
fan opportunity, i^ makinj; wav fpr.a 
.se,tvtmt, to edge, her ;chwr n,p..do8e;.t9 

»' ' 4' i' ' V / 

hin/j 
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-poor Mr. Srifith cbWd 
hts escape/ for Mrs. E)eMor&h'‘M^^tefs 
skt 6n the othe) side of him, iSrith 
^vhoni he was ttilkiirg; Genevieve fist- 
eh*ed a lihle to theif conversation, and 
soon found room to put in a Word, for 
she Was a ready speaker, and, by de- 
greesV drew Mr. Smith entirely to her¬ 
self ; but we must abridge this story or 
it will run us too far: Be it known 
then that Genevieve made a conquest 
of Mr. Smith, who not only paid his 
addrej^es to a lady whom Genevieve 
knew, but matters had gone so far that 
the day was fixed* for the marriage: 
Genevieve herself did not come off 
without a wound on her side, and she 
went*so far as to say that if her affec¬ 
tions fiad not been deeply engaged, she 
could Jhave been ^lad to have chosen 
Mr. Smith for her husband; but she 
loved another too well to suffer much 
biT'^^her part. In the course of a few^ 
days after she dined at Doctor Mas-* 
tfis^s'bhuse, she received'a letter from 

Mr. 
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full of ^ildtMs and eKtt^- 
vagancies, and another iTom' Mtsd May 
to whom he was engaged; the 6rst wb 
shall suppress, out of tenderness to^ 
Mfi Smith, the last we shall give the 
reader. 


The Letter written bjjt Mm May to 
Genevieve^ 


Mv i>£Aii M % s $ De Roma, 

* I sHouLR not deserve the kind at¬ 
tention of so excellent a young tuan as 
Mr.. Smith, if I bad not a heart to pity 
hinx in his present situation: before 
Mr. Smith saw you, mj dear madam; 
Mr. Smith was mine, but he now is 
yours, your superior charms and iherits 
have taken him from ;ne, and that 
upon the eve of our ](iuptials; knowing 
Mr. Smiith as you do, 1 ne^ not tell 
you how much regard I have for him; 
too much to see him in such a saddls- 
‘tracted state on my account; if t do 
not see hiih hapip^ I shall nOWir be so 

myself— 
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have 

given up «n my ekims^td him": yc® 
m^st bM, Chat he W tny to Ad¬ 
dress you': .1 coiifd not do afd; lest tbk 
little act of generosity, as some may 
tbink.it, might overcome him. Ispekk 
as if I knew you loved him aawell as I 
do*?^i^ k im^ssU^; 'If you have any 
feelings of a woman In you, but you 
must love him :—think not too highly 
of me for what I have done, it is done 
for my dwnf sake, for 1 could nevei^ 
live loon and Mr# Smith miserable: 
tell him dik, and add, that if be has 
any wish to prolong my life he must let 
me see him happy. 

I remain, my dear madam, 

Yours, &c. 

Louisa May. 

I 

As soon as Genevieve had read this 
letter, she wept like a^ child ^ getting 
a little composed, she asked her aunt 
for her carriage, and paid Miss May a 
visiC ^iss re(;ei^d her with 

great 
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gf4»§t kindness, xvfeich threw poor Ge¬ 
nevieve into a sad fit of grief, and’it 
was some time before she could get 
power to say a word. She began by 
telling her that she had iio heart to 
lose, for it was already another’s, qr Mr; 
Smith was quite the kind of person to 
make the deepest impression upon, her 
mind, so that she could take no merit 
in declaring that she would never see 
Mr. Smith again, begged by all means 
that their marriage might take place, 
and asked Miss May to give l^er leave 
to inclose her letter to Mr. Smith, for, 
she said, if any charm on earth could 
call herJover back to her that letter 
must do it: after much entreaty it wa& 
allowed ; when Genevieve wro^ the 
following note to Mr. Smith, Und en¬ 
closed Miss May’s letter. 

- ' ' * ' 

' h I 

To the Reoerend Thomas Smiths 


' 1 RECEiv^p your letter,, whiqlt 
given me much vexation : I have rob- 
i ? bed 
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“bed a young of 

who' well <lcserve$ even such ^ heart 
youre, and> could! tear my unlucky 
fece to pieces for having done so mucli- 
mischifif. If you knew me^ sir, as 
weiU^as you know Miss May,-there 
could' be but little barm done; my 
temper is not a good one, I am violent 
and fond of rule^you would be terri¬ 
fied if you knew what a bosom I have 
—what furious passions inhabit it; if 
3 ^ou gave up your sweet Louisa, yoa 
would go distracted as soon as you 
found ^vhat an exchange you had 
made. For heaven’s sake, sir, think 
not on me: what you now feel is the 
least of the^ matter ; if you felt ten 
times as much, it would be a paradise 
compai^d to what you would feel if 
you had me: sooner than marry you, 
I woulcf hang myself out of charity to 
you. I wish in my heart I had never 
seep you; marry your sweet Louisa, 
and it will be no little addition to your 
hap}>indss to talk ov^ ;>iur escape to¬ 
gether ; 
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get)i0r; as to youf letter it is full of 
downright falsities, every' thing you 
say of me is untrue ; you are cheated, 
sir, by my cursed glaring outside—my 
beauty is my greatest misfortune^ I 
could have been glad of ^ou as a friend, 
and of your charming Louisa aS an 
example to copy after ; my beauty has 
deprived me of both, many thanks to 
it Take notice, sir,*—my affections 
are engaged; it may be of some use to 
tell you this; just such another young 
man as yourself has my whole heart, 
who, I am sure, has too mti^n good 
sense ever to give such a termagant as 
1 am any encouragement; but I will 
tear niyself out of myself, but I will 
try every thing to engage him Read 
the enclosed letter, and If you do not 
fold your sweet Louisa to yoiir heart, 
I wish you may marry such another as 
myself. 

I am^ sir, 

Your humble servant, 

(i£Ni£yii>vB De Roiiji. 


>Poor 
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• Poor Mr. Smitbi Yoon after 
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ceipt pfr this mtey mamed Misd May, 
bpt died of a bri^kon heart in the se- 
.€;on4 .ye^r after lus marriage, and his 
sa4 ,J^tttsa soon<foljk>weii him tp his 
tomb, leaving an in^t daughter to 
the care of their disconsolate parents. 

Amoi^at others that paid their ad¬ 
dressee to Genevieve^ her cousin Fre¬ 
derick was one, and if she detested one 
man more thsm another Frederick was 
he: this offer took place before he 1 *^- 
turned to Oxford the last time: we 
must4ive some particulars of it m this 
place. Frederick’s attachment to Ge¬ 
nevieve was no sudden thing; he fell 
ill love with her while he was a schoo^ 
boy,^and had often told her so, and 
she bun, in return that there was no of¬ 
fensive rept|le*that crawled on tlie face 
of tbel^artb thatkbe felt so much dis¬ 
gust at the sight of. Genevieve usu¬ 
ally took up her abode at the castle, 
and this by the advice of Old Crab,. 
wlx> said> he did not £^e what such a 

woman, 
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woman, as she were like to be, had to 
do in a fatm-house. i Daring the holi¬ 
days and vacationi^, however, when 
Frederick was at home, she always 
went there to get out of Frederick’s 
way, and told her guardian, Old Crab, 
her reason for comjng; who said, Fre¬ 
derick was a good-for-nothing young 
dog, and it was his duty as her guar¬ 
dian to keep her at a distance. Find¬ 
ing Frederick one day in his house, he 
laid bis stick upon his bones, and ask¬ 
ed him how often he were to forbid him 
coming there ? Acerbus, the ()biloso- 
pher, was Old Crab’s favourite; as to 
Frederick, he always said he would 
come to the gallows, and the sooner he 
were hanged the better. Whatever 
faults Frederick might have, he was 
always constant in his^attachment to 
Genevieve ; by “ cdnsiant,’' we do not 
mean to say that he forsook the rest of 
the sex for her sake, for he was ex- 

i. 

tremely vicious, and, amongst other 
tlie like exploits, seduced one of Old 

Crab’s 



Crab’s maid servasts, if seduced 
not too light am expression, for the 
poor girl receiveo so muck injury from 
him that she died in consequence of it: 
and this it was, amongst other inferior 
merits, that brought Old Crab’s oaken' 
towel and Frederick’s bones together, 
as aforesaid, when he found him where 
he had forbidden him ever to come; 
for, after the affair just mentioned. Old 
Crab told him what he had to expect 
if he ever found him agath in, or near, 
his premises. We truly think that it 
would be doing Frederick much'injus¬ 
tice to say that he w^s not attached to 
Genevieve’s person ; her money, how¬ 
ever, had no little weight with him; 
and then, more especially, when his 
fathei»stopt his allowance at the univer¬ 
sity ; after whkh, with much difficulty, 
he got an intirv*ew with her by con¬ 
cealing himself in a ditch, and leaping 
upon her, as she passed, like a tiger; 
what took place at this interview left^ 
an^ulcer on Frederick’s heart that rank- 

VOL. ir. K \ led 
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fed in it to the day of his death. He 
began by renewing his addresses to her 
in the,, most earnest manner. She told 
him that she would marry the common 
hangman sooner than she would him, 
and other the like scornful and provo¬ 
king taunts. Frederick, finding all 
entreaties vain, vowed revenge on the 
spot: it was a lonely place where they 
met, close by a wood; he seized Gene¬ 
vieve round her waist, who, not ex¬ 
pecting such an attack, was thrown to 
the ground; she was not likely long to 

lie there, however, nor had falleft, but 

* 

for a bush that got between her legs— 
she soon disengaged herself at the ex¬ 
pense of some of her clothes which were 
torn off her back, leaped fronv Jhe 
ground, seized Frederick, who made a 
second attempt on herp^!^8on,and flung 
him by main force into& muddy ditch, 
where he had certainly got suffocated if 
she had not pulled him out by one .of 
' his legs; Frederick had now got enough 
of it, and sneakfed home as black as if he 
t had 
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*had been dipt over head and ^ars in an 
ink>bottle. * 0]c| Crab met him on his 
way, and asked him how he came to be 
in such a pickle? but he hurried off 
without speaking one word, and so did 
Old Crab, for Frc^«rick stunk of mud 
a man might have smelled him a mile. 
Getting over a gate into another en- 
clfOsure, he saw Genevieve coming with 
the renraius of her gown and a petti¬ 
coat in her liand, her stockings torn 
and legs bleeding, and her bosom bare. 
“Why, Jenny,” quoth Old Crab, “what 
the devil is the matter with you ?”— 
Upon which she told her guardian the 
shocking attempt which Frederick had 
made on her person. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Some Account of LordBudemere^s Matters—on what 
foot Old Cotnical was recerced at the Castle — 
Mr. Decastro^s Pride. 

No,—no love in this chapter, there 
was enough of that in the last. There 
will be a great deal presently, if the 
reader will have a little patience; but 
the ladies arc so fond of sweet things 
that they can scarce keep their fingers 
out of a sugar dish ! Now it were a 
matter worth forty shillings to tell them 
that a sweet thing coming now and 
then comes all the sweeter for coming 
seldom ; no lady or gentleman, what¬ 
ever some may think, was ever made 
on purpose to live in a ho^ey-pot: it is 
temperance that gives folks pleasure; 
cun into excess and there’s an end of it 
at once. Yes, sweet ladies, sw’eet lor 
Vers of the sweetest things, you miss 
the matter eveij^in love itself by taking: 

< too 
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\oo much of it ^ if you could swallow 
a gallon *of honfey, a twentieth part is 
better than the whole : a kiss and away 
is better than all day; sweet is the lo¬ 
ver’s lip if rarely touched; too much is 
wojse than grutch: it is the frugal use 
of pleasure that gives us pleasure. But 
who can comb all the errors out of peo¬ 
ple’s heads ? and what are errors but 
the vermin of the brains? Now if 
Old Crab had combed Lord Budemere’s 
head with a three-legged stool, anid 
combed out brains and all, pouring 
milk, eggs and sugar'in the place of 
them to serve for understanding, it 
would have altered his lordship’s intel¬ 
lects a world for the better, and his 
soub would have sat much more at her 
ease in the middle of a custard ! As it 
was, the seatlof his soul was the stool 
of repentance? what a confusion in bis 
house! what a huntVup! no man 
knew who was cook and who was but¬ 
ler 1 Old Crab, as hath been said) 
took the chaos in hand ful, reduce things 

K 3 to 
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to order: there was ^ good ten years’ 
work! “What the I devil have you 
been at,” quoth Old Crab, “ what in 
the devil’s name have' you been at ? 
You must get into lodgings, you 
blockhead, and there lie, you and your 
wife together, until I can disembroil 
matters for you and it took Old 
Crab a world of pains, time, and labour 
to put his house to rights, aye, ten 
times the labour his brother John’s cost 
bir^ :~80 Mrs. Decastro occupied that 
in town and tlve jackdaws that in the 
country, ’though they did not pay 
quite so much rent for it, 

Csesar, when he speaketb of him¬ 
self in his Commentaries, most nobly 
putleth himself into the third peTfeon 
singular; why may not Old Comical 
do the like after so grea^an example, 
and put himself in ltk(^ number and 
person in Old Comical’s Commen¬ 
taries?—Mr. Decastro, heaven bless 
him! put Old Comical upon the foot of 
honour, alwayd invited him to dine at 

his 
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Elis sumptuous table at the castle' 
amongst 'the great folks, where he 
cracked his jokes, djlecl his belly, aiul 
talked to the lord^ and ladies: and 
'Squire Grove, as worthy a gentleman 
as .ever walked between sized felt and 
neats leather, always did the same. 

“ Ah Beauty,” quotli Okl Comical one 
day to >Genevieve, for so he always 
called her Radiance^ who is to come 
hi at last for all that’s between your 
cap and pattens ?” “ Why, John,” said 
she, “ what's bctw.eeu my cap and 
pattens is the least of the matter, if the 
men could get hold of my money, the 
soouer I were thrown, cap and pattens, 
into tlie next ditch the better, it is 
what they are all after; how is siich a 
rich feipsy as I am to know who is^ 
sincorj? aiijdtyho, will offer, after .all, 
that is wartli having, while all this 
money lies in my lap?” “ Ah Beauty,” 
quoth Old Comical, as “ music is the 
caper sauce to a country-dance, >so it 
the chiming of the . guineas in a wo- 

K 4 man’s 
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man’s apron that sets the men a 
prancing about herr-^whQ would look 
at an angel if one of the seraphim 
came down from heaven with empty 
pockets?—A woman cannot get on in 
the water without money, she had as 
good be a fish without any fins in it, 
Beauty.” “ I hate the men,” said 
Genevieve; “ they only court me be¬ 
cause they want to put their hands into 
my pocket; hanging will never keep 
them honest as long as there is a man 
left to come to the gallows !” “ O fie! 
Beauty,” quoth Old Comical, “ hang 
your great bag upon the devil’s horn, 
and if I will not marry you to-morrow 
kiss me till I pinch you 1” ‘‘01 hate 
warts, and your face is full of goose¬ 
berries; you shall hear further,’ said 
she, “ if I set my heart ;upon cock 
turkey, and want a husbund with a red 
face, that cin spread his tail and strut.” 
“Beauty !’^ quoth he. “What now, Old 
Comical?” said she. “Ha-ha!” quoth 
he, “ how came^you to think I spoke to 

^ you ?” 
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you Why, you comical old toad, 
you always call me so,” said she.*— 
Well,l say, Beauty,—pull that bottle 
of Madeira this way, (they were at 
dinner at the castle^) and, come,'let us 
ha^e a touch at it together, and then, 
if you tumble under the table you 
can’t blame me if tumble after you; 
and let what will hap]pen the fault will 
be all in the wine—but here it breaks 
again—it cannot be bad wine that 
brings good folks together, so come, 
Beauty, let’s have t’other touch at it, 
and then I’ll sing you one of my best 
ballads.”—“ None but an ass can have 
an ear for your music,” said she. 
“ None but an Orpheus can attract 
the'beasts,”-quoth Old Comical. At 
table were the Earl and Countess 
of Bi¥lemer4;^ ]^r. and Mrs. Grove, 
Lord Thomas^and his cousin Mr. L. 
Lady Charlotte Orby, Acerbus the 
Philosopher, Old Crab, Mrs. B. De- 
castro, George Grove, and Julia the 
pretty milk-maid- Hearing Old Co- 

K 5 mical 
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mical quaver, Lord Thomas called for a 
song, whereupon Old Comical mounted 
a chair, for he had left his three-legged 
stool at the fef m, and aung “ My Lady 
Cannee,”* as it stands in the margin*; 

and 

» OLD COMICAUS BALLAD, 

“ MY LADY CAN YE r 
Old Comical takes vp a large Pair of Bellows. 

I 1. 

Poor Lady Bounce, roy grandmother! 

Ah she was troubled so in 
Her maw with wind, that waters strong 
She scarce knew what to throw in. 

cuaaus. 

My lady can ye? 

My lady can ye ? 

O my lady! ah my ladp^! 

Now my lady can ye/* 

1'0/d Comical puffs hard with the bellows after every 

« Can ye.”] 

Deuse take the wind! quoth Lady Bounce, 
Bring me a glass of water, 


Hot- 
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•i^d was ,aiacW to i^ing ,it tby^e tinier 
aytr. sqoyn 1% l^ughi^g M^ays 

dope, 

I tot-spicM with noble cinnamon, 

An.d clove ;to niaj^Q^ it hptter. 

• ^ My lady can ye ? 

My lady can ye? &c. 

3. 

While blasts of air in pockets shut 
Within my bowels so rage. 

Hot bricks and plates, quoth Lady Bounce, 
And tiles, are chips, in porrage! 

My lady can ye ? 

My lady can ye ? &c. 

4. 

Bring me a glass of stiff Old Tom, 

1 Tis a choice wind exploder, 

'■ Makes cholick'd stomachs snap and crack 
As if chargM with gun-powder! 

My lady can ye ? 

]^'l^ lady can ye? &cc. 

i 3. 

Bring me a gill of scorched port- 
, Wine fill on fire with spices. 

Who would not for her case get drunk, , 

• A lady over nice is! 

My lady can ye ? 

My lady can ye? 

K 6 
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done, for much laughter followed the 
ballad, Brother John,” quoth Old 

Crab, 


6i 


Now bring me pepper’d gingerbread 
All burning like the devil, 

^is good tor rumbling grumbling winds, 
That work the guts such evil! 

My lady can ye F 
My lady can ye ? &c. 


7. 

• Marsh-mallows, bark, and chamomile, 
Bring orange skins and nitre^ 

Bring carroway, and cinnabar 
Of old a stout wind fighter. 

My lady can ye f 
My lady can ye? &c. 

a. 

i 

Bring me a pint of anniseed, 

And now a pint of branc^, 

Fire them and pour tlk?jni Naming in^ 
Or 1 shall lie down and die! 

My lady can ye ? 

My lady can ye ? &rc. 

9. 

Bravo! at that, quoth Lady Bounce, 
The wind that made me rave oh! 


Begio^ 
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*Crab, you.have got a house in Lon¬ 
don again, folks say, what the devil is 
the matter now ?” “ Matter! brother 
Bat, there’s nothing the matter, it is 
Lord Budemere’s house; I have hired 
it • for my wife, why should I beg or 
borrow when I can pay for the use of 
a thing ? But I go no more to Lon¬ 
don, if you mean so, brother Bat.”— 
“ No,” quoth Old Crab, “ but your 
pride does, and that is a pity; why 
can’t Madam Crincum Crankum *be 
content in a lodging? or at Master 
Grove’s house where she used to be? 
I have let the house for ten years, she 
must turn out.” Let the house for 

^Begins to move!—it breaks! there! there! 

[N. B.TT/ie old ladybredketh the wind in this placed 

Ah bravot! bravo! bravo! 

lady can ye? 

My lady cap.ye? 

Ah my lady! oh ray lady! 

Now my lady can ye. , 

[0^ Comical makes frequent use of the bellows dur¬ 
ing this last stdf,} ^ 


ten 
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ten years, brother Batl” ‘‘ Let the 
house for ten years, brother Bat,” quoth 
Old Crab, singing in his no&e, “ yes,-^ 
and your old hen sha’nt roost there, 
you may take my word for it: I don’t 
see what the plague she has to do * in 
London at all, feeding the common 
abscess of the land with her bad hu¬ 
mours : the gathering is rank enough 
already, what need she add to the im- 
posthume-P-r-She must turn out, bro¬ 
ther John, I have let the house at a 
good rent for ten years, I tell ye, she 
must turn out—she has played the 
devil with the furniture already, with 
her confounded routs, there was scarce 
a chair that had not its bones broken 
by her last gang; what the plagu4 she 
has to do to invite so many M^aggon 
loads of people at otice/l can’< think 
—she must turn out,’I tdl ye.” “ Well, 
well, brother Bat, if the house is let at 
a good rent for ten years that’s another 
matter,” said Mr. Decastro, “ and I.am 
very glad to hear it, I will not stand 
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in’the way of a better tenant.” ‘‘ iset 
for ten yeitfs l” said Lord Budemere, 
“ I was in great hopes, sir, you could 
have made up my matters before that 
time.” ** Made up your matters I” 
quoth Old Crab, 'tis no such easy 
work-^you set your estate on fire in 
fifty places, and expect me to stop the 
conflagration in a moment, I warrtot; 
it were a fool’s question to ask how 
such a man can be such a fool! You 
will never be the man you were, you 
must not expect that, you can’t have 
your candle and burn your candle; 
the Parsmore estates and Rabbins 
farms are gone for ever; ten thou<- 
sand a-year bled to death at that 
gasb.’^ “ I expected cold news 
from that quarter,” said Lord Bude¬ 
mere; ^ but, ^sir,, you have not said 
wliat you can rfllow me to live upon 
while matters are a-mending ?” Six 
tljousand pounds a-year,” quoth Old 
Cr^b; there are only you and your 
wife and your daughter, six thousand 

a-year 
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a-ycar will find you in bread and 
cheese, I warrant, with only three 
heads in the cupboard.” Lord fiude- 
mere raised his eyes to the ceiling and 
said he should be starved to death!'— 
At that moment Old Comical burst 
into a loud laugh—just then a little 
ill-timed—Lord Budemere asked him 
what he laughed at? Old Comical 
humbly begged his lordship’s pardon, 
and said he could not help it—while 
Old Crab’s simile ran in his head, who 
had compared London to a great scab 
upon the face of the earth: (Old Co¬ 
mical usually had a side slit to crawl 
out at)—And there it is like to stick 
until the devil scratches it off,” quoth 
Old Comical; “ he will carry it ifibme 
in his nail, some day.” “ Aye,” quoth 
Old Crab, “ ’tis a sign^of foul blood 
in the land when it breaks out iiito 
such blotches,” ** When it throsvs the 
humours out,” quoth Old Comical. 
“ ’tis a sign of the strength of the con¬ 
stitution.” 
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stitution.” Better in than* ojit;” 

quoth Old Crab, as far as contagion 
goes, for vice is worse than the plague; 
the plague indeed may send now and 
then a soul to heaven, which vice never 
did since the devil laid bis paws upon 
the world/’ Ah, master,” quoth Old 
Comical, “ tell it the people out of the 
pulpit next Sunday that the devil’s a 
cat and the world, is a mouse, tell 
them how he plays with it, and tosses 
it from one claw to the other, now lets 
it go, and then hooks it back, and, if 
we don’t take care to watch him, we 
shall all be snapt up at last.” You 
would have more sense if you bad less 
wit, John,” quoth Old Crab; “ you 
will 'have your jest if yoii go to the. 
devil fbr it.”—“ That joke would be 
rather tgo far fetched, .master,” quoth 
Old Comical; “ifor, lookye, master, I’ll 
be” —. “ You chattering scoundrel!” 

Old Crab, if you don’t hold 
your tongue I’ll throw you out at the* 

window; 
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wigyiow: In regard to this house, bro¬ 
ther John,” continued he, it must be 
cleared as soon as it is possible, my 
tenant comes into it at Lady-clay.” 

Well, but, my good brother Bat,” said 
Mr, Decastro, “ where can I put my 
wife, she must have some place to re¬ 
ceive her friends.”—** Tluj devU is in 
it,” quoth Old Crab, ** if she can't see 
friends enough at Master Grove’s, he 
has a house as big as an hospital, he 
may let her a few rooms in it.” ** O 
fie, Mr. Bartholomew Decastro,” whis^ 
pered Mr. Grove, laying his finger all 
along one side of his nose—‘‘ O fie, Mr. 
Bartholomew Decastro, do you suppose 
we should let lodgings? Mrs. Decastro 
never gives more than one party^ in a 
season, and she will do us a great 
favour if ^he will use our house and 
our servants when sha wants theih.” 
“We thank you as much as if we did, 
my friend,” said Mr. Decastro: “ why 
•need we put you and your people to 
any trouble? money will find a house 


in 
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Ill Jtowii tor my wife, money will <iwd 
iservants, m<5ney entertainments, money 
every thing, and she shall have eimagh 
to let folks know whose wife she is, 
too;”—** What a cuFsed vice this pride 
is,” roared Old Crab; “ thou hast a 
thread of the old hank, brother John, 
and to get it once fairly out of thy 
fabric a man must e*en pull the old 
cloth all to pieces 1 Look you, bro* 
ther John, as far as a man is proud he 
is &iue to be a fool, to say no worse of 
him; suppose Master Cfrove lends 
your wife a troom, or two, to give her 
friends a gossiping, and takes nothing 
for it, what needs that stir your nion» 
key, brother John?” ** Why, the 
worl&^wiil talk.” “ Aye, there lies the 
very it(fh of it---can the tongue of the 
world li^ik a bear into shape? if it 
coiffd, you had long since been a gen¬ 
tleman of very curious proportions !— 
Th ey that are too proud to borrow 
^may some day be glad to beg; take 
^ Master Grove’s offer, and if your wife’s 

gang 
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^j]g break his chairs, or throw the 
tables at one another^s heads, which is 
like enough if they get to gambling, 
pay the damage, brother John, if the 
constables can’t keep the peace in the 
bear-garden. A house in town! the 
devil is in it if you have not had 
enough of houses in town 1 I’ll un¬ 
kennel your wife in this, however—I 
made the vermin bolt once and will 
again, I’ll warrant her 1—If she hangs 
back, out go all her bones at the ^rst 
window—if I don’t play Old Jezabel 
with her—”—Well, well, brother Bat,” 
said Mr. Decastro, she shall come 
out if you wish it, I am glad it is let, 
with all my heart.”—“ Come out,aye!” 
quoth Old Crab; “ what the plague 
has she to do to sit swelling in such a 
great house as that ? I hate tjie sight 
of a great house, for my part; a man 
is sure either to find a great fool or a 
great scoundrel in it, nine times in ten: 
*if a man knew his enemy he would 
throw himself neck and heels out of 

these 
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.these great houses, as if they wfirc ^ 
fire, to save himself from flames un¬ 
quenchable ! The devil keeps his shop 
and counter in them and takes men’s 
souU in pay for every thing that hell 
imports—^you noisy scoundrel,” quoth 
he to Old Comical, who kept the rest 
of the table ia a peal.of laughter, “ a 
man had as good speak in a thunder¬ 
storm—silence, you wide-mouthed ras¬ 
cal !” “ Look ye, master,” quoth Old 

Comical; “ you are the rector of the. 
parish, and I am clerk thereof, put in 
authority under you—and say whatr 
ever you please it is my duty, in virtue 
of my office, to say Amen, to it, that is 
all one as if a man should say ‘ so be 
it.’—Now, Beauty says here,—but I 
should first of all tell you what wine 
she has drank—she drank ten glasses 
of .*liis honour’j ‘*n<?at Madeira at 
dinner to lay the meat even in her 
staniach, to keep the bogs and tlie 
poultry, the neat and other horned 
.cattle* quiet in her bowels—that is as 

good 
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^ood as to say to drown them, for that 
is one way to keep such things quiet, 
or, as your honour very well knows, 
they might be for running aboiit in 
her belly and breeding a disturbance 
amongst the jellies and the syllabubs,, 
tarts, sausages, and puddings, and turn 
her stomach out at the window, as 
your honour, being rector of the 
parish, very well knows—very good— 
so beauty drank ten glasses of his ho- 
jnour’s neat Madeira at dinner for the 
purposes aforesaid, and to good end, 
forasmuch as I have not heard a hen 
cackle, a sheep bleat, an ox bellow, 
or a duck quack in her stomach— 
Adsbobs! she would have given them 
enough of it if any of thesrf^had 
spoken one word, for, as 'Soon as 
she let the servants take away the 
residue of the dinney, which she-did 
without biting or scratching, down 
went seventeen more glasses of rare.old 
stuff, port, claret, burgundy, and chain- 
paigne, to make sure work of it) and. 
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ncfw her stomach is as quiet as NojjJi^ 
Ark at midflight, with almost as great 
a variety of breasts and birds^ and creep¬ 
ing things stowed in its hold 1—Now, 
to pick up the thread of my discourse, 
Beauty say s”t-at that moment the ladies 
were retiring into the drawing-room, 
and Genevieve, turning round to Old 
Comical, flung half an orange, which 
she W'as sucking, slap-dash into his 
mouth, and stopped it up in a moment 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


More Love and more Kimttg, and other the Uhe <a- 
•voury Meats—^ Genevieve and the PhdoMpher 
—of George Groce and Julia—and other matter 
by uay of a Tail to the Chapter, 

Love pouiiceth upon a lady’s heart 
with beak and talons like a vulture on a 
tender dove !—there is a pretty simile! 

}t puts us in mind of Horace’s red rag, 
his purpureus pannus, to begin with : 
adszooks ! but we must not talk La¬ 
tin to the ladies, they will say directly 
that it is something wicked, some¬ 
thing that is not fit to eat—for }t is 
impossible to speak one word two 
meanings but they take the**worst! 
but if we have not a care we shall burn 
our fingers in this fiery chapter—ft is 
like to be very hot—the ladies had best 
skip it—or lay in store of lettuces 
and camphor before they get into it: I 
in the first place here is Genevieve in^'. 

flnmes 
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flames, rolling on the grass iindei^a 
monstrous weeping-willow on the mar¬ 
gin of the lake, torn like a mountain 
with imprisoned fires before the dame 
bursts forth—“ My dear Jenny,” said 
her friend Lady Charlotte Orby, who 
came behind her unawares, “ what 
in the world ails you?” Genevieve, 
in her fury, had torn her hat off 
and dung it from her to cool her 
head, and her coal-black hair, disbe* 
veiled, fell in wild disorder about her 
snowy bosom, any one who had seen* 
her would have thought her a mad 
thing: willing to cool both ends, she 
had also kicked her shoes off her feet, 

and in this situation she lay sprawling 

( 

undfj: a tree when Lady Charlotte came 
suddenly upon her:—“ My dear Jen¬ 
ny,” said she, “ what in the world is 
tlv« matter with *y®u?” Who sent 
for you, you plague ?” said Genevieve, 
‘‘ who called you?” “ Well,” said Lady 
Charlotte, “ I will go away, Jenny; I 
am glad nothing’s the matter, but John 
II. t Matbcri 
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Slftfa^ers ran to me in the sbruUbejjf^ 
and said tliat you were in a fit, and was 
afraid yon would roll into the water.” 
“That old devil is always lurking 
about,” said Genevieve: “ but stajr, 
Charlotte—I have something to tell 
you—sit down by me here on’ the 
grass : bless me ! my feet are so tick¬ 
lish I can scarce^ever put my own shoes 
on without squealing,” said Genevieve, 
putting her shoes on. “ You are in a 
very odd sort of a way,” said l^dy 
Charlotte; “ what in the world ails 
you, Jenny ?” ‘‘ O my dear Char¬ 
lotte,” said Genevieve, “ I am, I am 
in love, I am indeed ! 1 wish the men 
bad been all banged before I was bom!” 
saying which Genevieve hid her J^ce 
in Lady Cliarlotte’s Up and felUa-Wry- 
ing. “My dear Jenny,” said slie, 
composing her jetty locks Svith I^i* 
white fingers as they lay scattered on^ 
her neck, “ My dear Jenny, I an» 
sure you have nothing to cry for-^ 
give but tbe least hint and you may 

have 
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any body—^ve him 'l^t’ we 
smite arfd any man is your own.** 
Ah, Charlotte,"said Gfenevieve, “but 
the jackanapes that I am grown, I 
search know how, so fond of, is no 
common thing; he is so very sensible, 
so very good, so very handsome and 
so very odd—O Charlotte, Charlotte I 
—my heart feels as if it were a coal of 
fire within me!"—“My dearest Jen¬ 
ny,” said Lady Charlotte, “ don’t t^ll^ 
so loud, you will bring people about 
you : will you make me still more your 
confidant, and tell me who it is that 
has so bewitched you ?" “ O Charlotte, 
I cannot get his nasty name out of 
nijj^mouth—I cannot tell you^—I can¬ 
not *get courage—but I will tell you 
before*! tell any body else,; ypu shall 
know fifst—you jhall indeed : O, I 
cdhld him tto pieces as folks have 
torn tyrants oftentimes, for seizing 
j^us upon the empire'of my bosom! 
O dearest—most cursed — blessed— 
channing devilish angel 1 what w'ould 

i- 2 I give 
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I ^ixp if thou wert on the rack, and I 
but thy tormenter ! O blit these arms 
ishould be thy rack and these fingers the 
buckles”—saying which she seized on 
Lady Charlotte, and gave her a squeeze 
that made her eyes water. For hea¬ 
ven’s sake, Jenny,” said her ladyship, 
panting, “ you will squeeze the breath 
out of me 1”—“ O my dear Charlotte,” 
r^aid Genevieve, “ I scarce know what I 
<So.”—“ If you don’t I do,” said Lady 
Charlotte, ‘‘ for I am sure you have 
made my sides ache; you don’t consi¬ 
der how strong you are! you must 
govern yourself, or you will frighten 
the man whom you love, out of his 
wits; if be is a sensible man he 
will chuse a woman iq her senses /'— 
“ I could tear out my tongue,** Char¬ 
lotte, for having told you what, I 
think, notwithstanding^ has eased my 
heart in the telling; but there are 
moments in every woman’s life when 
*she will turn her heart inside out 
like a purse to a friend, and pour 

forth 
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forth all its pontents.”—My dearest 
Jeiiny, did I ever betray an}^ thing in 
my life that you entrusted to my keep¬ 
ing ?” said Lady Charlotte, could 
n)y tongue ever be more silent if you 
had put it into a box and kept it in 
your pocket “ My dear girl,” said 
Genevieve, “ I know I can trust you— 
I have often blamed your silence, ne¬ 
ver quarrelled with you for talking— 
do advise me in this matter, for of all 
things about me I have the least of a 
rational creature—I am getting worse 
and worse every day, and shall do 
some foolish thing—if you burned as 
I burn,” said she, laughing, you 
wi^ulcl run about and cry, Fire ! Fire!” 
Poor Genevieve! and then she fell 
a-weeping again, and so, between fire 
and waAer, she w^ in a comical taking, 
n&dy Charlotte comforted her all she 
could, and pressed her to tell the name 
-.^f her sweetheart, but Genevieve could 
not bring herself to tell it for her 
heart; she promised, however, to tell 

L 3 it 
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it to lier ladyship jQrst^ and that soon, 
but again beigged for her advice with 
tears, for d^tli, abc said, were better 
than to live without him ahe loved. 
“ I could advise you better,” said Lady 
Charlotte, if I knew the person; but 
as you caniu>t get courage to tell me 

his nai4(e I will do the best X can at a 

* 

guess—you say he is an odd sort of a„ 
man—and sensible—suppose we put 
down the Philosopher, who is both-— 
and consider what were best to be done 
if he were the very very man. ”—Gene¬ 
vieve, at the naming of Accrbus, feil 
into too great a pucker not to tell her 
secret in almost every possible way but 
by word of mouth,—^and the crafty 
lady, Charlotte got what she wanted^ 
making countenance all the while that 
she knew notb^n^ of the matter, and^ 
went on as folWIK:—“ Well, iity 
Jenny, I will not press j«)u any further 
to tell me the name of your love, and 
WfU advise you jvist as if 1 knew no^ 
t^g about the n^ttbec—in the first 

place 
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place theij, yoa must ttiodCrate your 
passionS; for though a sensible man 
irould not marry a woman withoht 
passions, he would be loth to put up 
the banns of marriage between himself 
and -Mount Vesuvius for instance, and 
live in constant dread of the overflow¬ 
ings of matrimonial lava—no sensible 
man can be expected to do that, 
Jenny.” “ OCharlotte,Charlotte! who 
can disembowel .£tna’s bosom, and 
change it into frosty Caucasus !”— 

‘‘ What! heroics, Jenny ! you must 
be far gone indeed !”—You toad,” 
said Genevieve, “ I will throw you into 
the lake—come, tell me what I am to 
dOVO what a fool have I been to let 
this devil get the dominion overmel” 
—'^^Take care, Jenny,” said Lady 
X^^lotPe, love»makes sad havoc in 
a pr^SucTheart; “you must come down, 
or love will bring you down, or burn 
' you down, take my word for it; other-^ 
wis^ all I ever heard or read of him are 
downright lies:—whoever this odd 

L 4 . mortal 
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mortal is who has pinned your heart in 
his sleeve” — —** I will tear it off and 
go and live at my estate in Berk-? 
shire,” said Genevieve.—** You must 
be in a tearing humour indeed if you 
do,” said her ladyship; ** for I am^sure 
no poor maiden’s heart was ever pinned 
faster to any man’s sleeve than yours 
seems to be !” ** You saucy little de- 
yil,” said Genevieve, ** I will throw 
you into the water!” saying which, 
Genevieve catched up Lady Charlotte 
ill her arms, and ran to the bank with 
her, and made her squall out. ** You 
frighten me out of my senses, you are 
so violent, Jenny,” said she; ** love 
makes some animals mad, I am told; 
I am sure it has driven you out of j^our 
wits!—1 will not trust myself any 
longer with you. ”—** My • dearest 
Charlotte,” said Geivevieve,kissing 
her cheek, "pray stay with me and 
comfort me, and advise with me, wha.t 
*^n I, what shall I do?” **Will you 
promise to be quiet then ?” ** I will in¬ 
deed,” 
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deed,” said she.—Come, sit down 
again, then, and hear me: we all wisTi 
to marry the man we love, Jenny, and 
in that there can be no harm if he be 
an unexceptionable person, and we all 
wish to let him know, in an honest 
way, that he may come and take us as 
soon as he will for anything we care 
about the matter; but the greatest 
plagues are your sensible men, and 
such a one, it seems, you have to deal 
with, for they are sure to be very mo¬ 
dest men, and to think lowly of their 
own merits, so that a poor girl may ’ 
hint her heart out before she can make 
them understand it to be possible that 
tltey can be worthy her attention, 
while, a good-for-nothing , impudent 
coxcomb will take the most distant 
^ignuerulo to his* precious self in a mo¬ 
ment, and, indeed, will set it down for 
granted that we are all equally in love 
with him if we could but find it in our 
hearts to speak. But if the man 
whom you love, Jenny, is of the first 

L 5 class, 
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class, be is worth all your paias, and I 
wll put you in a way to catch him if 
he is not in your net already.*'—-My 
dearest, sweetest Cbailottesaid Ge¬ 
nevieve. No more of your exta- 
sies,” said Lady Charlotte, “ for they 
absolutely terrify me; to conquer a 
sensible man you must conquer your¬ 
self, Jenny; men love to be loved, and 
warmly loved too, but not to be seized 
by^ a tiger.’*—“ Come,” said Gene¬ 
vieve, put me in the way, I want to 
be put in .the way, for I fear I have not 
got this hsh in my net, who is worth 
all I ever caught put together.” “ It 
is a good rule, Jenny,” said she, m 
running after any thing to take cate 
not to make a false step by the- waj", 
and, to tell you the truth, Jenny, I 
must say that I think your neckij^^ 
much ill danger as any neck in the 
world.” ** You be banged,” said Gc- 
lie vie ve, come to the point; the worst 
of advice is, that it deals so much in' 
generals: come to my particular case—? 
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you are a sly gipsy, and I dare say 

can be of use to metell me how t 
am to act, for I declare solemnly to 
you, Charlotte, that I cannot, will not 
live without this angelic devil—O, I 
love him ! dearly, dearly love him !—;• 
sure no fond heart was half so fond as 
mine !—If I don’t wish you were as 
much in love as I am, Charlotte, I wish 
I may be hanged—why don’t you go 
on?”—“Go on!” said her ladyship/ 
“ who can speak a word while you are 
raving in this manner ? you will noj^. 
give the echos time to say yoUj, 
or I am sure the VraVls of the castle^ 
though they are half a mile off, would ‘ 
repeat every word you said !—attend 
to me—I will suppose for a moment^ 
uust to,keep some one in my eye, that 
itiseAm, our , pfiilosopher, were the 
man of your heart. (Genevieve flut-' 
tered.) .What ails you, Jenny ?” con¬ 
tinued her ladyship; “ are you col(t 
that you shudder so?*’—“No,” said 
she, “cold ! no; I am very far from 

. j. 6 ' 
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being cold indeed at this moment.”*-^ 
Well then,” said her ladyship, ‘f we 
will just suppose for argument sake, 
that Acerbus was the very man of 
your heart—now the first thing you 
knust do is to study the temper, habits, 
inclinations and pursuits of the phtlo- 
■sopher: Acerbus is fond of reading, 
and it is like would be fond of one who 


was fond of reading too; he is much 
engaged in natural history, and would 
be more taken with a new lizard, a new 
beetle, or a new butterfly than a hun¬ 
dred other things which would catch 
the fancies of others; now you must 
like, or seem to like the things which 
he likes, but be sure you let him 
find it out by chance: now he^1)^8 a 
large collection of caterpillars which 


he feeds in a glass , case to see thr 
changes of these curious animals, put 
your hand to the same thing, and get 


some too, and let him see you by mer£ 
chance gathering leaves for your cater¬ 
pillars, it will take his attention, he will 


press 
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press you to. shew him your caterpil¬ 
lars ; then do you make a favour of it, 
refuse him, and let him entreat befcMfie 
you yield to his desires: but you must 
so manage the thing as to get detected 
in k, not make any show of it, lest he 
suspect a trap.—The philosopher is 
very busy in making a collection of 
natural curiosities, as far as his narrow 
resources will permit, you are able to 
do the same in a far more costly way, 
and I suppose you had as lief put your 
money to this use as any other, do 
so, the thing will catch his attention, 
and be a means to catch something else 
at the same time: Acerbus is fond of 
shooting, remember never let any game 
leave the table without eating of it and 
commending it: make his dogs fond of 
^ou by taking a jjit of bread with you 
\vlBPiryou are like to meet with them, 
he will be pleased to see his dogs fond 
of you and you of his dogs, and if you 
arf taken by surprise in giving a poin¬ 
ter a bit of bread, or a kiss, for there 


IS 
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is no immodesty in kissing a pointer*! 
forehead, try to make your escape as if 
you did not wish to be seen in it. I 
am afraid matters are too far gone with 
you, or you might use, at times, some 
little scorn and contempt, forwesho'uld 
never let the person know whom w'c 
wish to catch that we are hunting 
for him.’* “ O my dear Charlotte,” 
said Genevieve with a sigh, “ this is 
all such a roundabout way to come at 
what one ardently desires; one that 
loves as I do, if these things could he 
done as you say, cannot have the pa¬ 
tience to do them !” “ What can we 
poor women do,” returned her lady¬ 
ship, “ but sit like a spider in a corner, 
and watch and wait till the fly rubies 
into our toils? The person must come 
of his own accord, wo cannot 
and seize on our prey, zftid, indeed, it 
would not be worth our having if wO 
could.” plague take the jacka^^ 
napes I ” said Genevieve; I wiwsh heliad' 
been hanged for sheep-stealing before 
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he had stolen my sheepbh heart, then 
I might have wrapped myself quietly in 
my wool and slept souhdly o'nights ! 
O , Charlotte, Charlotte! I hate the 
thoughts of night! did you ever hear 
of any who ran mad in her dreams ?*■ 

No,” said her ladyship, “ I think it is 
quite enough for people to run mad 
with their eyes open: I have heard 
of such folks before now.” “ And 
you need not go far for an in¬ 
stance your sauciness would insinuate,^ 
said Genevieve, “ meaning me, how¬ 
ever, you need not go far to find a fool, 
or I had kept this folly to myself,^* 
added she, and wept. “ Come, my 
dear Jenny,” said her ladyship, *^you 
cannot^ be in safer hands, though I 
pust contradict you in this, and beg 
^^,jhat to feel«a regard for a young 
man of merit Ss not a folly ; so far 
otherwise, I think it is no very common 
mark of wisdom in our sex, so apt as^ 
they are to have false appetites for tLe 
veriest trash of mankind: alas, n)y 

dearest 
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dearest Jenny, how seldpm do we s^b’it 

' * 

beauty in the arms of a worthy man ! 

But to return to our philosopher”- 

Return to our philosopher!” said 
Genevieve with a start, why, you 

speak as if Acerbus was”-here she 

hesitated :—“ Don't put yourself into 
a flutter,” said her ladyship ; ** we have 
put him for your heart-stealer, your 
charming thief, all the while, because 
Acerbus is very odd, and very sensible, 
and very good, and to say the truth, I 
think, if you are so fond of odd things 
that are sensible things and good 
things, yes, and handsome things too, 
for I think the philosopher a very 
handsome man”—“You great fool,” 
said Genevieve, “ how you ^alk !” 
“ Yes, I say,” continued she, “ for 1 
-will not be beaten off; I think-, if yov^ 
are so fond of all thgse oddTBYirgs, 
that Acerbus the philosopher would 
not go against your stomach.” “ What 
"do you mean, you plague?” said Gene¬ 
vieve; “ I’d as lief marry the wonderful 

fish 
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that was shpwn ia PicctdUly foria 

shilling.—1 shall be afraid of you, 
Charlotte, after what I have told you, 

I have put myself, like a great fool, so 
much in your power: tell me that you 
are in love directly that 1 may be even 
with you.’*—“ O that I am,” said she, 
and not such a fool to make any se* 
cret of it, and want to be married so 
bad that I sometimes fall a-ciying 
about it!”—“ You are a queer toad, 
Charlotte,” said Genevieve; ** but, se¬ 
riously, you would not have me tell 
people so r” “ Yes, but J would 
though,” said her ladyship, *'for it 
might get round to the ears of my 
love, and then he might take compas¬ 
sion and send me a letter.—But come, 
Jenny, tell me when you saw your 
Uvpnderful fish last, and if you think 
to bite 4t you ? I tliink if you 
do as 1 bid you that you will soon find 
him a-nibbling: but, remember, not a 
bit of the hook must be seen; he must 
feel that before he sees it.” The ladies 

were 
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were now disturbed by voices, awd httt- 
ried a^?ay. 

A few days after this, and some more 
of the like advice, <3enevieve began to 
o)pen a new plan of works against the 
philosopher, and it came to pass that 
he dpopt upon her unawares under a 
hedge in one of Old Crab’s meadows : 
She had a little basket in her hand, 
and his favourite pointer Ponto 
lying by her side as she sat upon the 
grass. The philosopher saw her very 
busy with her fingers in her basket, 
and felt some curiosity to see what she 
was doing; and presently she gave 
Ponto a bit of sweet cake ont of it, 
who put his two paws directly into her 
lap, and fell to licking her face if it 
were, something very savoury. She did 
hot seem to take Ponto’s kisses mucb' 
in anger, however, for she caugRttiim 
in her arms and gave him some in re- 
turn, and another piece of sweet cake, 
Vhen the pointer curled himself round 
and lay down at her feet. Love me 

love 
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love my dag, quoth the ptiitosopber to 

himself, and, plucking a leaf, pOt it 
between the pages of a folio edition of 
Arktotk to keep his place, and tbeh 
laid the old Stagirite down under an 
oak; ..having so done, he crept round 
the bush under which Genevieve sat, 
and ^a\v her pick a gmtcaterpiUar .off 
it and put it into her baidcet. I^onto, 
smelling bis master, jumped up at that 
moment and began to whine and 
his tail; Genevieve jumped up to(S 
and mw the philosopher standing be¬ 
hind die bush. “ Tea great block¬ 
head,^^ said she, ** what are jron cotne 
for?” “ Come for!” said Acerbtfs, 

“ why, this is the way I usually walk 
in an evening—what fi»kes Ponto and 
^ou so fond of one another all on a 
i^^^en ?• what hayc you got in thet 
basltetJ*Jenny that to ytm, 

you fool,” said she, nothing at all.” 

“ I see some leaves in it,” said he, 
poking his finger under its lid. “ Keep * 
your nasty fingers out of my bask^, 
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Of I'lt beat it about your stupid pate,’ 
said she. “ You are very cross this 
evening, Jenny,’’ said he—“ come, 1 
know what is in it, there is some cake 
in it, for I saw you give Ponto a bit of 
cake out of it—and I saw you put„soine 
leaves and a caterpillar into it.” “ Then, 
if you know, why d’ye ask, ye great 
ass ?” said she. “ To see if you mj|de 
any secret of what it had in it,” said 
he; “ let me just look at your cater¬ 
pillar, Jenny.” “ You shall not see it, 
so get along,” said she. ** I lost a veiy 
curious one in that very bush yester¬ 
day, it made its escape among the 
leaves—pray tell me, cousin, has it got 
a horn upon its tail The philosopher, 
a little too eager to see Genevieve’s 
caterpillar, laid hold on her basket, 
upon which she gave him a gteat pu^* 
and rolled him up;?;: the grassr-'^iaay 
Charlotte, who had wandered from her 
friend in search of wild flowers, came 
• round some trees just as the philoso¬ 
pher was tumbled upon the ground — 

she 
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ste ran to him, and asked him kindly 
if he was hart P—seeing him laugh, she 
said, “ I declare, if I were you, cou^ 
sin, I would go and tumble her down 
out of pure revenge !” “ If the block¬ 
head comes near me again,” said Ge¬ 
nevieve with a haughty frown, “ I will 
break his neck.” Upon this Acerbus 
Avalked away. “ Call your dog,” said 
Genevieve, driving poor Ponto from 
her, “ I can't think what the brute 
comes after me for?” Poor Ponto 
turned his head round as lie went from 
her, and gave her a look that cut her 
to the heart. “ Jenny,” said Lady 
Charlotte, as soon as Acerbus bad walk¬ 
ed a good distance, “ if you drive the 
men away in this manner, you had best 
drive them out of your thoughts too; 
’^for you may take my word for it you 
^l^ge.tsuch a if you have it 

not already, thalnot a man of them, all 
will come within an acre’s length of 
you.” Genevieve threw herself at the • 
foofof ^ tree and wept. I vow,” said 

Lady 
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Lady'Charlotte, ** I will call Acerltui 
back and you shall beg his pardou. I 
saw what passed—he only wanted to 
look into your basket—what have you 
got in it r” said she. “ Let the basket 
alone,Charlotte,’’ said Genevieve, “or 
I shall be very angry with you ! stay, 
Charlotte, you shall not call him back: 
I beg his pardon ! I’ll beg him a hal¬ 
ter ! He has been w'atching me about 
all the evening, what can the coxcomb 
want?” “ Come, Jenny, don’t abuse 
my cousin, he is no coxcomb—I wish 
I could catch him watching tne about, 
as you say, he should not ask twice to 
look into my basket, I assure you.”— 
“ I declare Pll tell him what you say 
the next time I meet him,” said Gene¬ 
vieve. “ I wish you would,” sbi^ her 
ladyship^, “ I don’t care how ^soon he^ 
knows it; but yculfir, bite your-toogms 
ofF before you will tell iiim so, I know 
very well.” “ Do you think I care 
■whose basket he looks into, Charlotte?” 
^ Well* my dear Jenny, don’t be so 

angry; 
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41 ^ 17 ; my cousin is an odd mojrtaJ^ 
bul be is a. very handsome, and, what 
is better, a very worthy young maoi; 
there is as much difierence between 
him and other young men of these fine 
days, as there is between men atid mon<* 
kies.'* “ George Grove is as good 
every bit, and as handsome without 
his oddities,” said Genevieve. ** High 
bo!” said Lady Charlotte, “ there you 
have bit upon irvy true love !—the next 
time I meet Julia I’ll tear her cap. O, 
Jenny, Jenny, what a nice young man 
George Grove is ! I wish the law al¬ 
lowed us two husbands, 1 should like 
to have George and Acerbus, and take 
one for summer and the other for win¬ 
ter.” “ You gipsy^ you don’t care a 
far,thing for either, or any body 
hVou would not be sp merry if youidid.” 
‘^ideclar^ I will loic^s j^to your basket^” 
said her lad;ysh.4>^ and, puiiing 
ita lidr turned it bottom upward^, 
out tumbled twenty caterpUlara 
gmsLfi luncheon of sweet cake, Up 

jumped 
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jumped Genevieve, and away ran La^ 
Charlotte and she after her; it would 
have done any mans heart good to 
have seen the race. Were there any 
tumbles? Yes—Lady. Charlotte fell 
twice and Genevieve three times.— 
Were there any shows ?—yes—exhibi¬ 
tions, rather, worth all the shows at 
Somerset-house, for who ever saw a 
lady tumble doNvn in a picture and get 
up again ? What’s a picture good for 
when not a figure in it can set one 
foot before the other ? 

Segiiius irritant aiiimos dimissa per aurem 

Quain quas sunt oculis subjecta 6delibus. 

Hor. 

What a sad loss it is to ladies and 
gentlemen, their ignorance of the^Latin 
tongue! Now it came to pass that 
the race aforesaid jjan by Old Cf;^b’s 
garden, where Old6oihicalwas digging 
up some potatoes—*he saw them com^g 
. afar off, Lady Charlotte scouring along 
and Genevieve pouring after berl 

fright* 
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at first, if 

liay dog or other animal was in pursuit, 
but as soon as he found all was in Fun, 
Old Comical whipt a chemise off a 
clothes line, and, jumping upon a great 
horse-block, displayed the Holland at 
arm’s length by way of prize to the 
winner : seeing which Genevieve stopt 
short, and Lady Charlotte ran laughing* 
into Old Crab’s garden. 

Although these things happened 
some time afterwards;«^e must add ^ 
word or two in this place before we go 
back to bring George and Julia’s love 
affair along with us:—A turkey, upon 
occasion, will just put its head into a 
little hole, and think, like a fool, that 
no part of its body can be seen; now 
Geneviftve’s regard for the philosopher 
*was quite as much hid, and she quite 
as'hiuch a fool to th^nk that nobody 
ednld see the very thing that was a^- 
to every body’s eyfest—"But 
iHiy conceal any thing from' fe^^frrdhd 
wlr^* stie had confessed so ihdch 

Why 
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Why not shew the turkey’s head as wj^ll 

as the turkey’s tail ? this is otie of those 

nice shades of complexion, reader, 

which colour Genevieve, one of those 

fine cracks in her character which 

serve to show how her joinery differs 

* 

from other women; one of those deli¬ 
cate junctur®, as Horace calls them, 
I^iv^isible to all but the judicious eye^— 
and it would have been unpardonable 
in the historian not to have brought 
the reader’s nose close enough to dis¬ 
cover it. But why did she run after 
Lady Charlotte ? Why she was in 
love, which is one reason for doing any 
thing; but here we own, which is a 
great deal more than many historians 
will do, we own we cannot teil—we 
can guess, however, with the^best of 
them, and own it .too, which is also 
more than many NvHIj, do—she might 
run after her ladyship to beg of her to 
keep to herself w’hat suspicions came 
into her head upon seeing the pointer, 
the cake, and the caterpillars, aye, and 

the 
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tlie philosopher too, all so near togc^- 
ther, that*there certainly seemed to be 
some secret connexion which Gene¬ 
vieve had no mind should be seen; or 
she might run after Lady Charlotte to 
stretch her legs after sitting so long 
upon the ground at play with the phi¬ 
losopher’s dog; or she might'wish to 
know which could run the fastest 
she might want to whip I-.ady Char¬ 
lotte; or she might have an I-don’t- 
know-bowishness about her which no 
lady can run away from unless she runs 
one way—this is all very foolish I— 
you are right, reader, it is made so on 
purpose to please the fools, which arc 
nine parts m ten of the world, and 
therefore best worth a writer’s pleasing, 
for if all the fools will buy a book, as 
for reading it thej may just do as they 
please about tljat, the writer were a 
fool too for his pains if he cared a far¬ 
thing for a few wise folks in a corner. 

When we came to the word “ corner,’’ 
we grew so dull, notwithstanding the 

at 2 bril- 
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brilliancy of our genius, that we could 
not write another for half an hour; and 
we dare say that there have been cer¬ 
tain times and seasons when the divine 
Plato himself had not a word to thro-w 
at a dog, and Aristotle could not say 
“boh !” to a goose.—When a man talks 
to the wise he should fill his sentences 
feirof shining sparks ; when be writes, 
he should set his page with diamonds. 
But what is become of Genevieve ?—well 
put in, we had as much forgot her as 
if no such star e’er shone in beauty’s 

heaven. Let us just peep into her- 

What a raree-show a beautiful woman 
is ! what a number of pretty things she 
carries about with her which it rejoic- 
eth the heart of man to look at^ and 
yet how little is seen in comparison to 
what is not seen ! What i£ a man 

I 

could go over new gro^und ?—[TAenfo- 
lid Gentleman gave Old Comical a Jog 
at the elbow here, and made him blot 
where he did not intend iV.]—Well, well, 
we have done, we have done; but 

what 
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what needs ^ woman to hide what she 
never stole ? If she hath a handsome 
leg why may not a man ask to look at 
it ? If every thing that is made is a 
good thing, what hinders but a good 
thing may be seen? If a thing be a 
bad thing, why, the more it were hid, 
and the less it were seen, the better, if 
a good thing, what else were w'ortfriB? 
looking at ? A good thing can do no 
good, nor get any credit, if it be for 
ever hid, the beauty of its workman¬ 
ship is thrown away upon it, the admi¬ 
ration of the world is lost! The chil¬ 
dren of the brush, and the children of 
the chissel, the noble works of the 
painter and the statuary, what would 
it boq,t the world if all were locked up 
in the closets of the artist? What 
would a* man say if any body put Venus 
a iMedicis int® petticoats ? and, if a 
man wanted to look at her legs, make 
a great outcry, and say, it were inde¬ 
cent to touch her clothes ? What the 
devil, is not a fine woman tp have the 

M 3 ad van- 
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advantage of a stone statue? Must 
all those beauties be hidden which are 
the divine originals of these marble 
excellencies ? The ladies are fools to 
submit to any such dishonour: clothes 
are a disgrace to a beauty ! the finest 
limbs in the world ought not to be kept 
in the dark, it is an insult upon the 
^ttiOst beautiful part of the sex to wear 
any-clothes at all!—let the old and the 
the halt and the deformed hide 
themselves, and welcome, from the 
eyes of the world, but be beauty’s hea¬ 
ven no longer overcast with clothes; 
let every pretty woman disrobe by all 
means, and pour her glories upon the 
world like the sun without a cloud !— 
Hollo ! who can show us the wa^^back 
into the high road ? Right, very right ! 
aye, aye, we were just going to look 
into Genevieve’s bosom; now, we sup¬ 
pose, notwithstanding its exquisite 
.beauty, some may think a man had 
better look into an ulcer; a man,had 
best keep his eyes out of dangerous 

places, 
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places, certainly, so we will turn our's 
another way : Genevieve had told her 
friend that she was in love, but would 
not, for some reason, name her sweet¬ 
heart to her;—now the circumstantial 
evidence which had just arisen, cast, 
like the sun, such a blaze of light upon 
the philosopher, that, unless it put her 
ladyship’s eyes out, for one sometTifftS^ 
cannot see for light, Genevieve had 
good reason to tliink that her friend 
could be kept no longer in the dark : 
and though none need light a candle to 
find Genevieve’s honest man, she, how¬ 
ever, good soul, thought him as much 
hid as if she had put him in a locket, 
and dropt him down half a yard into her 
bosonj: now her kissing his dog and 
feeding him with sM^eet cake, and her 
falling *all on a sudden to gathering 
caterpillars in a basket, looked so like 
following her friend’s advice to catch a 
philosopher, that, if the circumstances 
of the case had been counted out by my 
Lord Ellenborough, (God bless him !) 

u 4 counted 
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counted out by my Lord. Ellenborough 
before a jury, Genevieve had gonfe 
nigh to be hanged. But vve must now 
stick a bough in the ground to mark 
Iiow far we have run forward, and rim 
back to bring George and Julia to this 
place. 

To return then to OakenGrovethe 
'*Ib\^e affair between George Grove and 
Julia began very much to engage the 
attention of the families in that neigh¬ 
bourhood ; who, according to custom 
in these cases, contrived to meet each 
other without the knowledge or con¬ 
sent of their parents. Mr. Grove and 
Old Crab had talked a good deal on 
this matter, and had come to a resolu¬ 
tion to put a stop to it as soon ^ pos¬ 
sible : Old Crab had said, and repeated 
■it, that he had no objection to George 
Grove at all; he was a very good lad, 
but he bad no thoughts of making his 
daughter a fine lady, her breeding ne¬ 
ver looked that way, he had no mind 
to match her into such a family as Mr. 

Groves, 
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Grove’s,^ she had not been bred to any 
such expectations. As to money, he 
thought there might be too much as 
well as too little, he looked to a com¬ 
petency, and that was all he looked to, 
for..his child, it bade fairer for her hap¬ 
piness and comfort than to marry a 
man of twenty thousand a-year. Mr. 
Grove readily agreed wfth Old \}iab 
upon this, and they parted with a de¬ 
termination to keep George and Julia 
at a distance from one another. This 
was a thing, however, not_.yery easy 
to be done, matters had gone already 
too far for that, as will be seen. 

Old Crab, upon his return to the 
ftrm, having a little time on his hands, 
took a walk round his grounds to exa¬ 
mine his fences, or to look if his cattle 
were \ti their pasitures, when, coming 
near the little giove where George and 
Julia held their meetings, he fancied 
that he heard the sound of voices in it, 
upQn which be walked into ^he.copse, 
and getting a little nearer to the place 

M 5 whence 
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whence the sound came^ he heard 
George Grove say, ‘‘If you cannot 
come, Julia, put a letter under the 
stone as usual.”—“ I will do so,” said 
she, “ if I cannot come, but I will 
come if I can.” This was an unlucky 
discovery; Old Crab, however, lay by 
till they were gone out of the wood, 
Snd^upon looking a little further in it, 
came to a pretty arbour woven of 
braided boughs under a spreading tree, 
which formed a broad back to a chair 
made of turf and moss, in the bark of 
which Julia and George’s names were 
fcarved in true-love-knots and pretty 
flourishes: and so thick was the roof 
platted with boughs interwoven toge¬ 
ther that it protected Old Crab fitom a 
heavy shower of rain which fell at that 
time. As soon as the, shower was over, 
he went home without speaking a word 
about this his discovery, but returning 
to the place the next morning he found 
a letter for George put under the stone 
aforesaid.— This letter explained mat¬ 
ters 
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ters a little further, and gave him to 
understand that a mutual promise had 
been made between them to be true to 

each other. When he came home he 

• ^ ^ 

called for Julia, who was busy in the 
dairy, and said, Come here, you 
jade, who taught you to write letters ?” 
.‘‘Write letters, papa?” “ Yes, jyho 
taught you to write letters, I say ^ 
“ Nobody, papa.” “ What, did you 
never write a letter in your life, husej?’^ 

Yes, papa, I have written two or 
three.” “ To whom ? answer me this 
moment.” “ La! papa, what do you 
ask for ?” “ No matter, tell me, I say, 
to whom have you written ?” “.Why, 
I wrote once to my uncle at the castle, 
to tell him when you would send him 
some hay and some oats for his horses; 
you bid mamma do it, and mamma bid 
’ me do it—her eyes were weak from a 
cold, papa, and so —” “ Come, chat¬ 
tering—whom did you ever write tp 
besides?” “ Sometimes to my,<jousin 
Jenny, papa.” “ To whom else? did 

M 6 you 
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you ever write to any man besides your 
uncle?” “Man, papa, man, papa?” 
** Yes, man—you know the meaning of 
the word, I warrant” “ Dear papa— 
what man can you mean?” “Did 
you, or did you not ever to* any 
man besides your uncle ?—tell me this 
instant!” Julia blushed. “ Why don’t 
the girl speak?” quoth he. “ Write, 
papa—no.” “Come here this moment!” 
Upon which Old Crab, pulling poor 
Julia a little roughly upon his knee, 
took the letter, which'be had found di* 
rected to George Grove and put under 
the stone in the little arbour, out of his 
pocket, and opening it under her eyes, 
“ You young hussy,” said he, “ what 
do you call this?” Poor Julia, the, 
moment she saw the letter, fainted 
away, and fell upop'QId Crab’s bosom. 
She held a milk-pan irfber hand, com¬ 
ing out of the dairy in haste on beihg 
jcalled, which dropt upon the ground 
and made a great noise, at which her 
mother, running in a great burry to see 

what 
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what was broken, for it was an earthen 
pan, found Julia ia a fit supported by. 
her father, and fell to the usual modes 
and means of recovering her without 
asking any questions^ which she soon 
did by the help of a great wet towel, 
which a kitchen wench plunged into a 
bucket and dashed into her face and 
neck; the water streamed down through 
her clothes and made a pond on the 
floor underneath her deep enough to 
swim a duck. 

Old Crab took a walk forthwith to 
Hindermark, and laid this his second 
discovery and Julia’s letter before Mr. 
Grove: upon which George was called 
and the letter shown to him; a wiser 
man .than he would have looked like a 
fool upon such an occasion, so he could 
not be* expected to look much other¬ 
wise. Mr. Grove was very well in¬ 
formed by this letter how matters stood 
between his son and Julia,, and what an 
alarming progress their attachment to 

each other had made: he saw no 

* ' ' 

were 
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were to be lost, so Mr. and Mirs. Grove 
left Hindermark early the next morn¬ 
ing, and took George along with them, 
without telling any body whither they 
were gone. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Genevieves Attachment to Julia—Julia makes Lady 
Charlotte Orby and Genevieve her Confidants — 
Lord Budemere communicates the Proposals of the 
Hindcrmark Family to Lady Charlotte. 

What is called the season in town*was 
now over, and Mrs. Decastro, who 
had never failed to make good the 
conditions of the agreement made be¬ 
tween her and Mr. Decastro on their 
first arrival at the castle, was now re¬ 
turned to it, and though the winter 
was but that moment out of the sky 
in London, she found summer in it by 
the time she got to the castle, not¬ 
withstanding she had travelled into 
the north : and, \yhether she thought 
five* bodies in ^ carriage would break 
the jolts better than two, or, if they 
happened to quarrel there might be 
a casting voice, or when there are 
more in a coach folks keep one another 

warmer 
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warmer than when there are less, or, 
whatever else she had in her head, she 
brought Lord and Lady Bndemere 
and their daughter Lady Charlotte 
Orby back with her and her niece 
Genevieve to Oaken Grove: Gene¬ 
vieve, it may be recollected, always 
went to town with her aunt, though 
London was not much to her liking, 
but her father gave orders on his death 
bed that she should be made a woman 
of fashion, so her aunt took her to 
London to make her one, and, more¬ 
over, to get her a husband : but Ge¬ 
nevieve was a saucy jade, and boxed 
every man’s ears that made her an 
offer—saucy ! aye, and so she need 
to be, or such a world of money as 
her father left her \vould have'been 
thrown away upon her, and that would 
have been a pity. Sh^ and her cousin 
Lady Charlotte Orby, were old cronies, 
bred at the. same school, and grfat 
friends, so now they might have a 
good gossiping, and talk over their 

old* 
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old fun vhen they were school-girls 
and pinned the teacher’s and the dan^ 
cing master’s tails together. “ Come, 
Charlotte,” said she, “let us walk to 
my uncle’s farm and see our cousin, 
the-pretty milk-maid.” So as they 
walked through a beautiful pasture 
called Dairy-Mead, they met Julia with 
her milk-pail on her arm, and wiping 
her eyes with her apron. My dear 
Julia,” said Genevieve, “what are 
you crying for ? ” Upon which she 
made Lady Charlotte and Genevieve 
her confidants, and told them the 
whole story of herself and George 
Grove. Now nothings in the world 
pleases girls better than a love story, 
no matter how sad it is; Lady Char¬ 
lotte and Genevieve stood as silent as 
two mice till they heard all, and, if 
Julia had talked on, would have stood 
till they were grey. Poor Julia ! how 
the tears ran down into her bosom 
Avhile she told her story !• as soon as 
she had done they comforted her all 

they 
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they could, and they clid not swear, 
but both bound themselves in a solemn 
promise to get George Grove for her 
if they could : so they both went 
home directly and sat down and wrote 
two hundred letters; nothing on the 
face of the earth sets a woman’s ink 
a-running like love: if you see a spot 
of ink upon the tip of a woman’s mid¬ 
dle finger, you may safely swear that 
either she is in love herself, or some 
of her friends. “ Charlotte, ” said 
Genevieve, “did not Julia say that 
George Grove was to be forced into 
a match with some lord’s daughter ? 

“ Yes,” said she, “ but I cannot think 
who that can be, now, for the Groves 
visit so many noblemen’s families in 

tr 

town;—surely it cannot be Lady Louisa 
P “ Write to herat a ventitre,” said 
Genevieve, “ but don’t forget to keep 
Julia’s name a secret, we have pro¬ 
mised that you know : say every thing 
which you can think of to set.her 
against the match, and 1 will write to 

her 
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her father ancl her mother, her uncle, 
her two aunts, and four of her cousins, 
and do the same. ” And thus they 
went to work with many others, but 
did not hit upon the i’ight person after 
all. ..‘‘If I knew who she was,” said 
Lady Charlotte, “I’d run and bite 
her; ” “ And if I knew who she was 
I’d go and scratch her,” said Gene¬ 
vieve ; and so they ran on as if nothing 
ill could come amiss to the poor lady 
who was to be married to George Grove. 
“ He is a very fine young man,” said 
Lady Charlotte, “ and, my uncle Bat 
says, bears an excellent character at 
Oxford—I think I should like to have 
him myself, Jenny.” “Surely you 
mean ji our pretty cousin were out 
of the question?” said Genevieve. 
“ O I would bre^k my heart twenty 
times, if it cojuld he mended again, 
sooner than take him from Julia!” 
said her ladyship: at that moment a 
ser\;ant came in with twenty letters 
for Lady Charlotte, and five-and-thirty 

for 
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for Genevieve, with a note“ What 
note’s that ? ” said Lady Charlotte : 
“It comes from Mr. Grove’s house¬ 
keeper, I writ to her to ask if she knew 
where the family were gone—but she 
says that nobody knows any thing 
about the matter.” So they fell to 
reading their letters.—“ O dear me!” 
cries Genevieve, “Mrs. Rosewood has 
run away with her husband’s butler ! ” 
—“ I have got that, ” said Lady Char¬ 
lotte, “ in my letter from Lady Q. 
well, well, well. Miss Scamper is 
gone off with Captain Blunderbuss.”— 
I have got that,” said Genevieve, “ in 
my letter from Lady Mary B.”—“ Mr* 
and Mrs. Carrick are gon^ abroad 
and left their estate in a cradle”—“ at 
nurse, I suppose. Miss H. means,—a 
miserable jest;—bu^ she is an author¬ 
ess, and may put off any nonsense for 
wit.” “I have got that too,” said 
Lady Charlotte, “in my letter from 
Mrs. Gad, who tells me that Lord 
Ringwood has brokfen his arm a-hunt- 

ing.’’ 
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ing.”—I have it ‘neck,’ here,’’ 
said Genevieve, “ in my letter from 
Lady Harriet Z. who says, that Colo¬ 
nel Barret left England fifty thousand 
pounds in debt. ” “ No, no,” said Lady 
Charlotte, “ she is wrong, her sister 
says, here, in her letter, forty thousand 
pounds:—and adds that our pretty 
cousin Frederick Decastro is gone \\iith 
him.”—“So says Lady Harriet Z. in her 
letter to me. ” “ Well, wherever he goes, 
1 hope he will go into that part of the 
world where they make the strongest 
halters ! ” said Genevieve. “ Bless 
me,” exclaims Lady Charlotte, “ \vhat 
a piece of news I have got to tell you ; 
Mr. Christopher Cocky, your very 
great admirer, has married a woman 
seven fifet high! ”—“ I was just reading 
the very ^ame thing in my letter from 
Mrs* Bangam : will, ” added Genevi¬ 
eve, he is five ftet high with his shoes 
on; so five feet put to seven feet make 
twelve feet: thus matrimony ties up 
long* and short sticks in the same 

faggot.” 
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faggot/' They were running on, each 

telling the other for news ‘what both 

had in their own letters, when Lord 

Budemere came into the room, and, 

taking Lady Charlotte out of it, spoke 

as follows: “Charlotte,” said he, “you 

1 ■ 

may remember when Mr. and Mrs. 
Grove were with us at the Lodge that 
I hinted a thing to you concerning a 
nameless person then in our thoughts, 
whom you took to be Lord George E. 

had a little reason at that time to 
leave you in your error.” “Error! 
papal why, did not Lord George E. 
make his proposals to me within a few 
days after? who could you mean, if 
not Lord George?” “Hear me,” said 
his lordship. “I will now explain 
matters; you were easily led into the 
error, for Lord George is a relation of 
Mr. Grove’s as well as another, whom 

A* 

I then really meant, and now have to 
propose to you, since both his lord- 
ship and Sir Harry St. Clair have been 
refused.” “Surely, papa, you can¬ 
not 
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not mean Mr. George Grove ? * ^‘His 
father anc^ I have had a little corre¬ 
spondence of late, and be has himself 
made his proposals to us for his son : 
I made, I own, a little advance in the 
matter, enough to assure him that 
George, if he knocked at our doors, 
would not be bolted out; so the offer 
comes very well from them, you know, 
since we are not quite on the right 
side of the question to begin a thing 
of this sort: Mr. George Grove will 
have a much larger fortune than either 
the baronet or his lordship, and it 
is by far the best offer we have yet 
had, and cannot, by any means be 
refused: I shall leave the matter to 
your consideration, and look for your 
answer*in a day or two: saying which, 
his lordship took his leave: and Lady 
Charlotte returned to her cousin Ge¬ 
nevieve, who immediately took notice 
that she went out of the room with 
one face and came into it with another. 
Lady Charlotte laughed it off, however, 

when 
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when 1‘iiey again fell to their letters, and 
nothing more was said about the said 
change of countenance at that time. 

Now Lady-Charlotte had a mind to 
George Grove herself, but how to get 
him at once, and keep her promises 
with her cousins, perplexed her not a 
little: and well it might, for if the 
thing were not an impossibility, it was 
within a very little of it: see what 
comes of making rash promises. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Jf ydung Farmer pays his Addresses to Jvlia -^a 

great Uproar at old CteFs Farm —Old Comical 
• ^ 

takes the pen, after a few drops of ink from the 
Solid Gentleman. 


Old Crab took Julia into his study, 
as soon as she was well recovered from 
her fainting fit, ami preached her a 
sermon upon telling of lies which held 
her two hours ; He told her that the 
devil was the father of them, and if she 
conceived them, and brought them 
forth, she must needs be the devil!s 
wife. Poor Julia, who bad rather.be 
Cieorge Grove’s wife a great deal, sob¬ 
bed and cried, begged pardon iipoijL 
her knees, poor.girl, and said, ‘Uhat 
she was very Sorry for what she had 
done. ” Upon which Old Crab forgave 
her, and, taking her upon his knee, 
told her that she must think no more 

‘VOL. II. N of 
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of George Grove : but it is one thing 
to give orders and another to get a 
thing done: ,to unthink a thing which 
she had been so long a-thinking ou 
was no such easy matter, A heart 
once lost is a thing not so easily found 
again, and Julia, poor girl, might 
have looked long enough before she 
had found her’s, though she knew 
very well who had it ail the while. 
She had like to have told another fib 
though, and said, ‘‘Indeed, papa, I will 
think no more of Mr. George Grove,” 
when she thought of nothing else all 
day long, and dreamed of nothing else 
all night. However he luckily inter¬ 
rupted her, but it was with very un¬ 
welcome news, and so far noW very 
lucky indeed : “ Come, come, ' said, 

Old Crab, “ dry up your tears and I 
will find a husband fbr you, one nipre 
suitable to a poor wench in your con¬ 
dition, than a man of twenty or thirty 
thousand a-year: ” John Cartland 
was then named to her, son of Failner 

Cartland 
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Cartlatid of Broad-Oak: this* young 
man hadr been in love with her a 
great while, but hearing what a great 
man Julia had got for her sweetheart, 
thought his chance were very small, 
so he kept himself at a distance and 
put lip with his heart-ache as well as he 
could. When Old Crab named him 
to her, she said *‘that be had ^ome 
time since sent iier a letter, but she 
told him that she was very sorry, but 
had got a sweetheart already. *’ “ You 

are a slut for not telling us,” quoth 
Old Crab ; “ but go this moment and 
get yourself ready to see him, he will 
be here presently : ” and so glad was 
the young farmer, that he set out 
before all the family, who were en¬ 
gaged "that day to dine with Old Crab, 
and caipe first to make a KtHe love 
before dinner. As soon as her father 
had done with Ifer, Julia’s mother took 
her aside to tell her how she was to 
behave to Mr. John Cartland : ‘‘Julia,'* 
said “she, “you are grown to be so fine 

N 2 aladv 
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a lady ‘by being so much with these 
fine folks at the castle, aiid liave taken 
such an air from Mr. George Grove’s 
company, that I am afraid the young 
farmer will think you too proud; but 
you ought to remember that, although 
yve have such good relations,’ we 
are poor people ourselves, and must 
not give ourselves any airs : I don’t 
mean to say that you are a proud girl, 
Julia, because indeed I don’t think 
thjat you are so, but you must be par¬ 
ticularly careful in tins matter, for, 
having been so much of late amongst 
lords and ladies, you may appear to 
be so without meaning it, and frighten 
a plain man.” “Indeed, mamma,” 
said Julia, “ I should be s9rry to 
be thought proud, and will do the 
best I can to receive Mr. Cartland in 
a civil manner: but, my dear mamma, 
beg a little time for me to try to forget 
somebody—and I will strive to do my 
best to come in to your and my papa’s 
wishes,” “ You were always a very 

good 
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good girl, Julia,” said* Mrs. B.*DecaSf 
tro—“ but here is the young farmer.” 
—And indeed Master John rode up at 
that moment to the gate, in a suit of 
bright peach-colour cloth made on 
purpose for the day; for Old Crab had 
bid the good farmer put a new suit of 
clothes upon his son John, and teach 
him to make a bow: upon >^hich 
Master John put his best leg foremost, 
and, having entered a new suit of 
clothes of a bright peach-colour, •as 
aforesaid, came down from Broad-oak 
as bright as a star, to pay his addresses 
to Julia. Poor Julia, who had been so 
long used to the elegant dress and 
manners of George Grove, upon the 
entrance of Master John had much 
ado to help laughing. Master John 
was a slfort man,^ but no ill figure if 
the* tailor had Iqt him alone, but Master 
Snip had so stitched him up in some 
places and let him loose in others, that 
he Jiad any thing rather than human 
proportions about him; and not being 
“ N 3 used 
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used to be so very fine made matters a 
great deal worse: Master John, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding his epileptic fit 
at the sight of Julia, did as his father 
hade him, and made a bow, or a thing 
which he thought the most like one, 
and left a long scrawl of dirt on the 
floor as a proof of it: Old Comical 
gave him a touch behind to put him 
in mind to pull his hat oflP, but it was 
no easy matter, for it was a new one 
bought on purpose for the day, and 
however the young farmer got his 
head into it, it was not very soon to 
be got out again ; hut Old Comical 
laying hold behind and Master John 
laying hold before, they pulled^ofF his 
hat between them ; so now he. stood 
before his sweetheart with his hat in 
one hand, and a stiff hazel staff, with 
Cupid a-shooting carved upon the 
knob of it, in the other, but could not 
speak a loud word for his heart. Mrs. 
B. Decastro, seeing the young man a 
little bashful before company, went out 

of 
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of the ropm,- and, shutting the door, 
left Julia and Farnner John together. 
—What a sad thing it is to be frighten¬ 
ed ! It now came into Master John’s 
head that it would be polite to get 
Julia- a chair, a good thought, but it 
brought an accident with it, for the 
farmer, coming with the chair in one 
band and his hat and cudgel in the 
other, the said cudgel got between his 
legs and threw him and the chair both 
down together at Julia’s feet, where 
the staff would needs have it a lover 
ought to lie. Julia came to his assis¬ 
tance and took the cudgel away from 
him, for he still held it fast in his hand, 
and got Master John upon bis legs, 
which .was some trouble, for he had 
got a new pair of leather breeches on, 
made so tight that he had scarce any 
more use of his liildbs than if half of 
them had been struck with the palsy: 
she set up the chair, put the farmer on 
his way to it, and said, she hoped that 
he had not taken any hm't in his fall. 

N 4 When 
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When a man’s hand is in it is amazing 
how many blunders he makes!—In 
next place Master John must needs put 
his hat upon a chair and sit down upon 
it, which, being a new beaver and ex¬ 
ceeding stiff, was not in the humour 
to give way to Master John’s pressure, 
but, as if to be revenged for the indig¬ 
nity, mounted him up in a very ridi¬ 
culous manner; however, he made a 
straddle of it and took the crown 
thereof very well between his knees, the 
tightness of his breeches notwithstand¬ 
ing, and was very safely seated if he 
could have sat still: Julia, seeing him 
to be in no little confusion, asked him 
how all the family did at Broad-Oak 
Farm, how corn sold, whether they 
had begun hay-making, and other the 

i4 

like questions, and among other things 
admired the quaint devices carved on 
the head of the young farmer’s staff 
which she held in her hand; and, 
though he might have trusted her with 
the cudgel very safely, yet he seeihed 

to 
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to think that he might as well get 
possession of it, he took it from her^ 
therefore, for she sat near him, and laid 
it at its length at his foot on the floor: 
in an evil hour, as will be seen;—Far¬ 
mer John sat, reader, upon an old- 
fashioned long-backed cliair with very 
short heels, and the more likely on 
that account to fall backwards; his 
hat between his knees stretched as far 
apart as his tight breeches would allow 
to admit the crown of it^ and his hazel 
staff extended at his foot on the floor, 
when Old Comical, not recollectins: the 
room to be full of the tender passion, 
came in on a sudden to fetch Old 
Crab’s best wig, that hung upon a 
candle-stick on the mantle-piece, in 
order to repair the same, being a hand 
at a wig, and put,it in buckle for din- 
nef: the door being opened on a sud¬ 
den made the young farmer start, for, 
being in a fright already, he the more 
reaclily gave way to fresh surprises, 
and, in an attempt to jump up, put 

N J his 
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liis foot upon his cudgel^ which, as he 
thought, he had now laid out of his 
way ; being a round thing, the cudgel 
made a sort of rolling motion upon 
its being trod on, and threw Master 
John with some force against the back 
of the chair, .which, put thereby past 
its balance, came down backwards, 
and brought John Cartland along with 
it to the floor with his boots in the air. 
Old Comical Jovcd a joke dearly, but 
never made a jest of a man in distress, 
clapt Old Crab’s best wig on his head 
upon his own, and was running to 
help the young farmer, <vhen in came 
Julia’s mother in great haste upon 
heating a noise which shook the 
homestall, conceiving John to be tak¬ 
ing more liberties with Julia than 
came to his share oi\ a first visit—but 
nothing at that time was so far from 
his thoughts—she found him lying on 
his back, and stunned with his fall. 
He presently came to his senses,^for 
having cut bis head against the win¬ 
dow 
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dow seat, a flow of blood soonorelieved 
him: Old Comical'now ran up stairs, 
and brought down his best nightrcap, 
gayly adorned with three horizontal 
stripes of different colours, and a large 
tassel, like an artichoke, upon tlie 
crown thereof, and, after some soft 
linen and a few drops of Friar’s bal¬ 
sam bad been administered by Juha.’s 
fair hands to the wound, put the cap 
upon Master Cartland’s head, and 
bound it on with one of his own gar¬ 
ters; then, giving Old Crab’s wig 
some masterly touches, ran out to take 
old Farmer Cartland's horse that had 
drawn all the rest of the family from 
Broad-Oak: after a little talk about 
the accident, they all sat down to din¬ 
ner, and Old Comical waited upon tjie 
company. 

•Now it came to pass, after the boiled 
beef and cabbage, the ham and the 
fowls were removed, and the wine, 
punch, pipes, and strong beer put upon 
the table, “ Look ye, Master Cartland,” 

N 6 quoth 
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quoth Old Crab, we will have no 
forcing and driving in this business, 
we shall be glad to see your son at a 
leisure hour at the farm, and if he and 
my wench can agree we’ll have a wed¬ 
ding”—And if so be that they can¬ 
not,” interrupted the old farmer, “ why, 
there’s no barm done.” “ I loves Miss 
Julee rarely well,” quoth Madam Cart- 
land, “ and if as why she can get the 
better of her heart and hankerings, for 
I have been told that the Squire don’t 
care for a match betwixt her and his 
son, why, as I says, I hopes as how my 
son John, heaven bless him, mav be- 
her man after all, but yet, as why, as I 
says, I ba’nt for cramming force-meat 
into her mouth whether she or 
no.” Well, well,” quoth Old Crab, 
“ we shall see how matters11 be: 

I • 

you and I understand one another, 
Master CaitlancI, Ihdlocks-Hatch and 
the water-meads come with your son, 
if the thing take place, and three tlnm- 
sand pouruls go with my wench. JJut 
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the homestall must be repai red*at your 
expense, I insist upon that, and I will 
keep the young folks ufitil the farm¬ 
house be got ready for them.” “ Look 
you, Master Decastro,” quoth the old 
farmer, “ you must bear me half in 
that matter, it will cost me three hun¬ 
dred pound.” “ Not a penny,” quoth 
Old Crab, “ I have put five himdred 
pounds to my wench’s fortune in 
order to take a step towards you, Mas¬ 
ter Cartlaiid, so now it is your turn, to 
take a step towards me.” ComCj 
come,” quoth the old farmer, ** you 
vrill build a cow-house!” “ No,” 
quoth Old Crab. • A cart-house ?” 
“ No,” quoth Old Crab. A fatting 
hog-stye ?” “ No,” q\ioth Old Crab. 

“ Find me tiles for the wheat-barn ?” 

No,” quoth Old Crab. “ Be some- 
tliihg towards the furniture?” “ No,” 
quoth Old Crafi. “ What, not a bed ?” 
“ No,” quoth Old Crab. “ Come,’' 
said Mrs. 13. Decastro, “ I have feathers 
enough by me to make a bed^ if my 

luisbuncl 
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husband will allow me to make a little 
offer on my part.” “ Well, well,” quoth 
Old Crab, I sha’nt stick out for a 
few feathers, give us your hand, Mas¬ 
ter Cartland, if *tis a bargain.” Upon 
which Old Crab and the old farmer 
shook hands. 

Now it came to pass that the news 
of this grand dinner, and the cause of 
it had reached the castle, and excited 
no little curiosity in the party there 
to see Julia’s new lover: upon which 
the Earl and Countess of Budemere 
and Mr. and Mrs. Decastro ordered 
their carriages to be got ready, and, 
taking Lady Charlotte Orby and Ge¬ 
nevieve along with them, they sallied 
forth in two coaches and four,^o pay 
a visit to the farm in the evening.— 
Well, up they came ^ll on a sudden to 
Old Crab’s door upon a full gallop, 
and threw old Farmer Cartland and all 
his family into the greatest consterna¬ 
tion !—The old farmer jumped up, and 
laid hold on his hat, and called for his 

cart 
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cart and his old wig, for it rained, and 

his best might be spoiled, so be had 
brought two in case of accidents, one 
on his head and another in his pocket 
—Madam Cartland also jumped up, 
and up jumped her six daughters, who 
were all very fat and therefore made 
the greater crowd in a little room, and 
fell into a great pucker, getting into 
each other’s way, and running one 
against another in scrambling for hats, 
cloaks, and bonnets! Old Crab, jdo 
or say what he might, could not quiet 
the waters, so he leaned with both his 
hands and with all his might upon the 
table, and it was as much as ever he 
could do to keep it from being over¬ 
turned two or three times during the 
great push. Julia and Mrs. B. De- 
castro ran out firsj: to receive the great 
folks and put them all very safely into 
her little parlour, wherein Old Comical 
had set the tea-things and the bread 
and^ butter all in order, before he went 
out to feed the pigs. Mrs. B. Decas- 

tro 
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tro now, leaving Julia tlie rnistress of 
the ceremonies, returned to the dining¬ 
room in order to pacify the terrified 
souls whom she had left in it; and she 
found them in a great bustle, and in as 
much haste to make their escape as if 
the jfine folks whom they saw come out 
of the carriages ate human flesh. The 
main push was now towards the back 
kitchen door, at which the old farmer 
lirst arrived, by main force driving his 
way through his wife and his six fat 
daughters. Old Dragon, the cart¬ 
horse, was harnessed in a moment, the 
cart brought up to the said back door, 
and loaded in a trice with the farmer 
and his family; upon which MasteH 
Cartland laid his cudgel upDu old 
.Dragon's, bones, who was forced to 
drag his amazing load ovcr» all the 
ilung-hills to get the nearest way out 
of the farm-yard I—Old Comical stood 
by and held^ his sides with laughter. 

.Genevieve and Lady Charlotte felt 
the greatest curiosity of any to see the 

yotmg. 
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young farmer,, but bid Cartlarfd had 
made such a sudden start of it that 
. they had like to be thrown out at last 
though they had a fun for it, as will 
beseem and out they certainly would 
have been thrown, but for a piece of 
bright scarlet ribbon which adorned 
old Dragon’s bit-halter, which said bit 
of finery caught Lady Charlotte^s at¬ 
tention as Old Comicaliead the sturdy 
animal across the farm-yard : tViis had 
been Dolly Cartland’s doing, who felt 

a little tenderness for her father’s 

■ 

carter, and must needs rob her own 
head to deck old Dragon’s who was a 
favourite in the stable. “ I am sure 
they are going,” cries her ladyship; 
upon .which, as upon a view halloo, 
Genevieve and she darted away, and 
taking flie nearest cut, like sportsmen 
when the gamers up, leaped over some 
pales and ran directly through Old 
Crab’s fatting hog-styc. Old Comical, 
who had just carried the tea, toast, 
and the bread and butter into the little 
‘ parlour, 
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jrarlour, and was gone out to feed the 
liogs, whose turn it was to be served 
next, seeing Lady Charlotte and Ge¬ 
nevieve leap flying into the hog-stye, 
was turned into a post: away they rah, 
dashing through thick and ~ thin, and 
out they leaped again at right angles, 
driving their way through forty fat 
hogs *that stood and stared like stuck 
pigs. Now old Dragon had just 
tugged twenty hundred weight of hu¬ 
man flesh and bones over all the dung¬ 
hills in Old Crab’s farm-yard, and got 
upon hard gravel outside the gate with 
old Farmer Cartland and his jolly fa¬ 
mily, when the beast made a full stop 
to get a little wind, &c. This gave 
Genevieve and Lady Charlotte the 
advantage, who ran up to the cart and 
beheld, to their great satisfaction, 
Julia’s lover sitting on his mother’s 
lap, crowned with Old Comical’s strip¬ 
ed nightcap. Old Master Cartland, 
seeing company come, put old Dragon 
to the cudgel with all his might, who 

made 
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made the best -of his way to the cart- - 
liorse stable, at Broad-Oak. 

. When a chace is over folks have 
leisure to grow cool, and come a little 
to their senses, for sportsmen are little 
other-than stark mad when they are 
a-running; just so it happened to 
Lady Charlotte and Genevieve, who 
now came to theirs, and, by the*help 
of their eyes and their noses, both saw 
and smelt what a nasty pickle they 
were in: in the mind they were it were 
odds but they had dashed through a 
horse-pond to have satisfied their cu¬ 
riosities: Old Comical followed them 
at a great distance with a hog-pail full 
of clean water in one hand, and a wisp 
of sweet hay in the other, to wash the 
ladies shoes and wipe their silk stock¬ 
ings. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Some feto mattrrfi lonching Genrvietc brought up to 
the present time—Ladp Charlotte informs her 
of the Proposals of the llindermark Par/tilp — 
Further Accounts of Julia—Acerbus the Philoso- 
pher conics home for the long Vacation — Gene* 
vitTL discovers that Mr. and Mrs. Grove are at 
Path, afid folloxLS them to that place—Old Comi¬ 
cal fast asleep—starts up, howeter, at the tail of 
the Chapter. 

A 

Genevieve had some time since been 
mistress of her vast fortune, which, 
what with the accumulated interest, 
the purchase of the estate in Berkshire, 
and other additions taken into the ac¬ 
count, was upwards of six {Tiousand 
pounds a-year:—a great deal of money, 
and it may be a ipatter of' wonder 
what she could do with it all? Old 

I 

Crab, it may be remembered, was made 
her guardian by her father the jew, 
and her property was all put intq his 
hands for her, wherein it was not very 

likely 
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likely to grow less J tlie fact, ^deecl, 
M^as that k grew a great deal bigger, 
for there were few such stewards to be 
'met with as he. But to return to her: 
she was now become mistress of all, 
and, as power accompanies money, she 
was "become, indeed, a personage of no 
small consideration. Having lost her 
parents before she knew what i^ was 
to have any, as a man who hath no 
children divides his estates between a 
few choice relations, she disposed of 
her love between those of her’s who 
lived at the castle and the farm, her 
cousin Lady Charlotte Orby too 
coming in for a good share of it. In 
her affections she was extremely ar- 
dent, so much so as not to stick at a 
fault to serve one whom she loved. 
When she came into the possession of 
tliejfine property .\fhich her father left 
her, she bought*a piece of land on the 
opposite shore of the lake, which com¬ 
manded a noble view of that fine old 
pile *of architecture, the castle, and 

built 
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built thereon a pretty cottage, wherein 
she put her old nurse who came to 
England with her, and made the good 
old woman an allowance of one hun¬ 
dred pounds a-year for her life; and, 
although she, for the most part, resided 
at the castle, vet she had at this'cot- 
tage, in which she kept a few rooms 
very elegantly fitted up and furnished 
for the use of herself and her friends, 
formed a sort of establishment, keeping 
her carriage there, and two or three 
servants as need were. She was cha¬ 
ritable to the poor, and did a great 
many good offices to her neighbours, 
but, after all, did not spend half her 
income, which Old Crab, still her 
trusty steward, paid into heiwbanker’s 
hands once a-year, when he went to 
London on that and a variety of other 

M 

business. Geneviei^e was one of those 
who could not exist' without being 
eager in some pursuit: the country 
was her delight, and farming the 
greatest in it, so much so that she took 


an 
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ail active part in it/ and worked as 
hard as apy poor woman for her bread, 
and ate her's too with as good an 
appetite as a hay-maker, and, when 
love let her lie . quiet, slept as sound 
us a ploughmam It may be a thing 
which some, perhaps, will not be 
pleased to believe, that a young wo¬ 
man, bred in all the elegancies of high 
and polished life, should take a fork', a 
rake, a hoe, or a reap-hook, and work 
like a poor girl in all. weathers ; such, 
however, was Genevieve, and to thi^ it 
may be, perhaps, attributed that she 
never knew a day’s illness : her residing 
for the first years of her life a great 
deal at her uncle’s farm-house may, in 
some degree, account for this. But of 
this thus far.— 

As soon as the Earl of Budemere had 
made known to his daughter the pro¬ 
posals of the Hiodermark family, Lady 
Charlotte, as it was her custom when 
any serious matter befel, ran up stairs 
and locked heraelf into her apartment, 
and began to pace backwards and for¬ 
wards 
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wards in it, setting tables, chairs, , and 
other utensils out of her way for that 
purpose, and fell into a deep muse 
upon what her noble father had com-' 
municated. George Grove, a young 
man of great elegance and excellence, 
had long been her favourite, and, al¬ 
though she had gone at times so far as 
to give him a glance with her bright 
eyes very full of meaning, yet she had 
received nothing of that sort in return, 
M’hich would have been the most 
agreeable to her: proposals were now 
actually made in form, and she saw 
that she might have George if she 
pleased; but the sweet milk-maid 
stood in her way, and, what was to be 
done, after walking four or miles 
in her bed-room to consider, she could 
not tell. Taking Genevieve into a 
little summer-house- pn the margin of 
the lake, which, because it was shroud¬ 
ed in rose-trees, was called the Rosary, 
the following conversation took plajce 
between them:— 
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' Ladj^ C, I have a great giece of 
news to tell you, Jenny, I have found 
out who the lady is at last that will 
' have George Grove. 

Genev. My dear Charlotte, who in 
the world'can she be? 

C. Could 3^011 have guessed it? 
—it is even I. 

Gen. You, Charlotte! you, do you 
say ?—it is impossible. 

L. C. Upon my serious word and 
honour, it is even I. 

Gen. How, in the name of heaven, 
came you to know this ? 

Z. C. My father came to me with 
proposals from the Hindermark family 
no longer since than yesterday—you 
may remember he called me out of the 


room. 

Gen. ,I do.—But Julia is going 
mad—she weeps tfight and day-^you 
never can think* of— 

Z. C. Think of what, Jenny? 

Gen. Think of what!—why, you 
mustrknow wltat I would say—-think 


of having him. 

VOL. I£. 
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Z. C. He's a'very fine young man, 
Jenny. 

Gen, i>o.— 

Z. C, You seem angry; but may 
not I say that George Grove is a very 
fine young man without giving you 
any ofl'ence ? 

Gen, No.—Folks are not apt to 
praise what they are willing to part 
with; unless a thing be on sale. 

Z. C, But a thing must be had 
before it can be parted with, Jenny. 

Gen, And Julia sliall have him 
never to part with him r—or— 

Z. C, My dear Jenny, I should not 
love you half so well as I do, if I did 
not know how warm a heart you have 
for a friend. % 

Gen, Jenny me no Jennies, but 
answer me one question. 

Z. C, Well, don?t be so angry, and 
I will answer you fifty.. 

Gen, Do you, or do you not intend 
to have him ?—answer me that 

Z. C. Why not if Julia cannot ? 

Gen, 
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' Gen. It will be the death^ of her I 
you will-drive her to despair. 

Z. C. If she marries young Cart- 
land why mayn’t I marry George 
Grove? 

Gen. But she will not marry him. 

Z. C. How can she chuse if her 
parents give commands ? 

Ge7t. There will be no fori:e, my 
uncle is too wise a man for that: she 
told me so. 

Z. C. I am glad to hear it:—but 
if there is no force on one side tliere 
will be a great deal on the other, and 
that will be as bad. 

Gen. On what other side ? 

Z. C. On my side.—My mother 
told me this morning that I must have 
him, and if I don’t like him I miist 
try to Jike him: you know what my 
father is when* lie sets himself upon. 
any thing. 

Gen. Your father is a fool and 
your mother another: they would put 
yob and Gedrge together as they were 

o S put 
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put together, with their own example 
before their eyes:—they are well 
matched one way, for about as much 
love is lost on one side as the other. 

Z. C. Their’s was a forced match 
I know—but there’s no help for that— 
and there will be as little in my case, 
as sure as I sit here a breathing crea¬ 
ture. 

Gen. No help !—but there shall be 
help—I should like to see them marry 
me to any body against my will! I’d 
soon let them know who counted 
without their host. 

Z. C. It is loss of time to talk thus. 
—If George Grove’s father and mother 
are resolute on his side, and my father 
and mother are as resolute oft mine, 
what on earth are we to do ? answer 
me that one plain question. 

Gen. Much—if there was not one 
more to contend with, a more formi¬ 
dable enemy to Julia than if all the 
fathers and mothers in the world were 
put into one bag. 


z. a 
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X. C.. And who is th^, pray, 
Jenny? 

Gen, Yourself.—You ha\fe a mind 
to George Grove, there the matter 
s'ticks. 

Z. C. I have:—I confess it, 

Gen, You do ! 

Z. C, I should hardly tell a lie in 
this matter; but if I said I had not, 
knowing George Grove, would you 
believe me ? 

Gen, I scarce should, for I am in 
love with him myself—none can know 
George without loving him; and none 
can know Julia without loving her: 
poor girl! she lay with me last night 
for company—what a night it was!— 
.she cried all night long ! the strongest 
body in nature cannot hold it out long 
against'such sorrpw. 

Z. C, My ^mother tells me matters 
are quite as bad with George, and 
therefore it is agreed to put the match 
on >vith the utmost expedition. 

Gen, It is !—then we must look 

o 3 about 
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about 115^.; it must not be-rit cannot be 
—it shall be !—quite as bad with 
George? how comes she to know that? 

lu C, J-.cttcrs have passed between 
my father and Mr. Grove since they 
left Ilindermark :—I asked her— .. 

Geit, Tell me this moment where 
the Groves are— 

L. C. I was just going to say that 
1 asked my mother, but slie said it 
was to be kept a secret where they 
were. 

Gen, Charlotte— 
i. a Well. 

Gen, I wish I could know whether 
you were honest 

Z. C. What d’ye mean by^hat ? 

Gen. Why, whether you were de-- 
termined to oppose this thing with all 
your might ? for, knowing what I feel 
for Julia, I can hardly think, if you 
loved George in the way I mean, that 
you would confess it to me: that’s too 
unlikely: I can, never can believe 
that: it were a secret which you would 

have 




licave hiclfjen in the darkest yrner of 
your heart. If you had desflm it with 
a thousand baths I should niu6h sooner 


Imve suspected it. 

L, C, But I really dp love him, 
and-would marry him too, if I could, 

Gen, So would I, Charlotte, in the 
way wliich you mean :—but so far my 
lieart is at ease: for I think, if you 
could do as you pleased, you would 
just as soon rob Julia of George Grove 
as I should. 


L, C, Come, Jenny, don’t reckon 
too much upon me; such a young 
man as George Grove in these days is 
not every where to be had: if you 
will not believe what I have said, I 
love him a great deal more than you 
think, and have less mind to refuse him 
than you imaging: but yet, I will not 
have him if I.can help it, but will cer¬ 
tainly have him if I can get him if 
Julia cannot chuse but leave him. 


Gen. I aoi very well pleased with 
your exception, and hope there is as 

.0 4 little 
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little (ld^;>ger as I am willing to think xti 
giving you credit for it.—I have every 
reason to suppose that my friendship is 
very dear to you, and if you were really 
attached to Mr. Grove I cannot bring 
myself to imagine that you would run 
it into any such danger as to own it 
to my face, Charlotte: but, unless 
Julia was dead and buried, I think I 
could never forgive you if you were to 
marry Mr. Grove. 

Z. C, My dear Jenny ! this is too 
hard upon me: just as if Mr, Grove 
might not be forced on me in a way 
which it would be impossible for me to 
escape! It is an easy thing to talk, 
but when we come to the push of a 
thing to parry it is another g[natter. 
When fathers, mothers, and friends 
come armed in a close,body against one 
—one poor defenceless girl, what can 
bhc do? nay, if she bad the mighty 
spirit of the most spirited, how could 
she bear herself out against all her rela¬ 
tions? I know George Grove thinks 

me 
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me very Jiandsome, for he pujl in the 
very when he spoke of me*tifitS,day to 
ray mother; consider, shoufd he be 
bought over by what he calls tny 
beauty, and court me, arid I in love 
with him too—think on such an aggra¬ 
vated case, Jenny. 

Gen. You are a very comical girl, 
Charlotte; and I scarce know wtat to 
make of you. 

Z. C. At all events, this I will 
faithfully promise you—Love George 
or not love him, I love Julia so sin¬ 
cerely that I will most certainly make 
my escape if I can: but I still stick to 
this, if Julia cannot have him I will: 
for that may happen and Julia still be 
above ground. 

G€?i. If you are really and truly 
Julia’s rfval, all things else considered, 
I must say tl^t I think Julia is in 
great danger—do come this way and 
look at this poor girl—see, there she is» 
walking by the,side of the water, crying 
as if her heart' was breaking!—Re- 
^ ^emlx^r, Chaiiot,te, I bind you in a 

. 6 5 recog- 
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recognisance to the whole amount of 
my frieis*btiip that you exert every 
power to escape this match—but come, 
let us go and comfort poor Julia. 

And, poor girl, she was much in 
want of comfort, for when they came 
to her she had thrown herself on the 
grass in a fit of sorrow, and was bath¬ 
ing in her tears a miniature picture 
George had given her of himself, 
and some of his letters; one, which she 
had just received, was as follows : 

My dearest Julia, 

What a sad thing it is to know that 
you love me, and that this very thing 
should at this moment double niygrief! 
that the very same thing whiej^ so lately 
gave me the greatest pleasure that I 
ever felt in the world, should now be 
so turned against me 1 and the more 
you love me too the worse it should be 1 
If I myself only suffered, my sufferings 
were single, but to know that another 
suffers upon my account, and that the 
bosom so pierced should be the dear 
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bosom of my Julia, would no an¬ 
guish at all if my pen express 

one thousandth part of it/* Don’t 
think that I do not. ktiow you weep ; I 
can see your bosom heave, I can see 
your tears fall ; can hear you sob !— 
O my Julia! what sad luck is ours!— 
But why need I talk about our loves ? 
we know how dear we are to each 


other, more cannot be said tha%what 
lias already been said upon this matter. 
1 write now to comfort you all I : 
I have stolen ink and paper, which 
have been carefully kept from me, for 
I am narrowly watched. After a theft 
’tis'Strange to talk about religion; but, 
my dearest love, think a little that we 
are born on purpose to be tried : think 
that we shall not be tried above what 


we are able to bear: remember that 
the better we hear our athictions the- 
nearer we come to our reward : at pre¬ 
sent we are in the very fury of one of 
thp'most terrible storms that ever beat 
upon us, let us awaken our kind master 
who sleeps in our sea-beaten vessel, and 

o 6 he 
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lie will the winds, and the waves 

will sink>s,Jjn jest. He says, ‘ Come unto 

me all yei^that are laden with sorrows, 

and I will give you peace.’ Let us look 

a little into this matter and see what 

can be done for us : 1 know that I can- 

• 

not instruct you in your duty, but yet 
I can put you in mind of it. We must 
tie our sorrows up, or, like dogs, they 
will tear us in pieces. Let us pray to¬ 
gether for patience in this our grief- 
let us cast ourselves down humbly at 
the feet of divine mercy and beg, if it 
be possible, that this bitter cup may 
pass from us ! By let us pray^ I mean 
let us join in actual prayer upon our 
knees, and let us, my sweetest love, 
use the same, the very same pr^er to», 
which I will copy out for you on the 
last page of this letter.* I anvsure it 

I 

m 

* Tilt prayer refcricd to in tliis letter is copied 
out of a very pious and learned writer, whose 
works have been many yejirs in the hands of the 
public, which will excuse its omission in diis 
place. 


will 
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will be the only way to ease yur poor 
hearts^ and assuage our w^ecj^and call 
down the grace of heaven to^*help us, 
and teach us due submission to its will. 
It looks alittle oddly for one whose eyes 
are. blind and dim with tears, to coun¬ 
sel another not to weep; but yet, my 
Julia, strive for yourself and for me, 
for my life is woven so with‘yours, 
that whatever cuts your thread in twain 
cuts mine too: think of this, for I 
know my welfare will be the strongest 
argument with you to take every care 
of your own. VVe must resign our¬ 
selves to his will who made us and all 
the world; we must take what he gives 
and be thankful: yes, my love, even 
onr misfortunes too; for they make us 
his soldiers who tells us that we are 
sent into this world to fight against 
troubles, and contest the matter with 
every calamity which assails us. We 
are young in this world, my Julia, 
Tos^s so far strewed our path of love, 
but now we tread with agony on those 

thorns 
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thorns beneath these false and showy 
flowrets Let us not ask what we 

have done, my sweet, to deserve our 
sorrows; let us not say that all our 
meetings have been innocent, our love 
without a stain ; let us not unfurl a 
flag of merit, for all our virtues, be 
they what they may, are less than the 
dust ill the balance, unless his come 
into our scale whose merits are infinite. 
Lay this my letter, where I am sure, 
happy letter, it will be, lay this my 
letter to your tender bosom, my dear¬ 
est girl, I do not mean the poor paper 
only, but the advice which it contains : 
for heaven’s sake let us do our duty, 
and then we need not fear hut if we 
cannot meet and be happy ^in this 
world, we are sure to meet and be eter¬ 
nally happy in a better. How'^far the 
commands of our parents may extend 
over us their children, \ own I can¬ 
not say, and if I could, perhaps it 
would very little become me to do ;t; 
but I have resigned myself to mine, 

and 
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and think it. to be my duty obey 
them: if it be not the wijl ci heaven 
that we should be united, /Unite at 
least with me in prayer, and say to hea¬ 
ven, ‘‘ Thy will be done.*' I hope and 
pray that the motives of my parents 
are good ones; the lady to whom I 
shall be joined has not been as yet so 
much as named to me; all I liave been 
told is that she is rich, has a title, and 
beauty. My heart, my Julia, will be 
ever yours, and whosoever takes,this 
poor body without a heart in it, will 
have but little cause to be proud of 
the bargain. At my first interview 
with this lady she shall be sure to have 
my story fairly told her, yes, at full 
length; I shall honestly tell her that I 
will put off no damaged goods upon 

her, f&r such a husband without a 

• • • 

heart must needs be, and the worst ot^ 
damaged goods too ; for what can she 
expect, what can her friends expect of 
a man whose affections are engaged to 
another ? I shall fairly and honestly 

bid 
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bid them look to what they do, and 
what sacMqe they may please to make 
of a child, who must needs marry me 
and all my sorrows together. 

But I must return to my most be¬ 
loved of all subjects, for I know you 
would not love me, my sweetest Julia, if 
you knew that I loved even you above 
my religion, or against its rules—re¬ 
member our last talk of all in our little 
arbour; we agreed that unless we were 
good it was impossible for us to be 
happy; nay, that we could not even 
make one another happy let our ties be 
never so intimate, our bonds never so 
sweet, never so close, unless we did 
our duty to heaven and to our parents: 
remember, when you gave yo*ir dear 
hand into pnhie, sweet pledge and sym¬ 
bol of your love, you said, “ M/dear¬ 
est George, if our parents forbid it not, 
I will be yours for ever.’ But, alas, 
my love, though yours are not unwil¬ 
ling, mine have forbid our union; 
and, unless heaven turn their hearts, 

will 
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will mak^ some poor young woman 
miserable by chaining her^o ^e who 
'cannot love her; and yet, dreadful 
thought, must promise too, even at the 
altar, to love her !—well, if I am forced 
to this, let them look to it that force it ; 
heaven itself is my witness that I had 
rather die at the altar than tell a lie at 
the altar. Finally, let not despair tor¬ 
ture thy gentle bosom, my love—it is 
wicked to despair, for it is as good as 
to say that there is no such thing as a 
Providence in the world; some change, 
as yet unseen, may yet take place, and 
we may yet be happy. 

Most faithfully, 

Yours, 

George Grove. 

P. S. , We are on the road, but whi- 
thec we are going<s a secret kept from 
me :—so I cannot give you any direc¬ 
tion, but will write again if possible. 

Genevieve and Lady Charlotte both 
said and did all they could to comfort 

poor 
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poor Julia, both by words and.by kisses ; 
but thev drJ not tell her at that time 
the name of the lady whom George* 
had spoken of in his letter, which Julia 
made an attempt to read to them, but 
could not get through it for crying; 
so what another could not read they 
were fain to read for themselves; the 
letter, she told them, was no secret, 
for both her father and mother had 
read it before she had read it herself; 
Lady Charlotte said, she did not count 
much upcn religion in a storm ; “ Give 
me the man,'* added her ladyship, 
“ who can say his prayers in quiet wa* 
ters.’* 

About this time there was a great 
and very terrible thunder stortn, and a 
fire-ball struck a vast oak in Mr. De- 
castro’s park and rent it up into ri¬ 
bands. Now as it is a custom before 
some great man makes his appearance 
for folks to make a monstrous noise 
with drums and other, engines, - this 
thunder storm came very well before 

. the 
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the arrival of Acerbus Decastro, the 
philosopher, at Oaken Grov©: tl^is sage 
observation was made by Old Comical/ 
who walked before Acerbus with his 
.saddle-bags on his shoulder from the 
ferry..to the castle. ** John,” quoth 
Acerbus, “ what have I to do with the 
thunder storm ?” “ Buzzy,” quoth Old 
Comical, for so he always called Acer¬ 
bus, “ the thunder storm is your ante¬ 
cedent, and the antecedent hath al¬ 
ways something or other to do with 
the consequent!—the rattling of the 
thunder comes before you just as the 
rattling of the drums before, some great 
man; well, then, I come with your sad¬ 
dle-bags, and last of all comes the phi¬ 
losopher : for, look you, Buzzy, a man 
of great consequence always puts noise 
before htm, which some call music, 
skin, wind, and string;—all these go 
before a great man: nothing's to be 
done without noise in this world, Buz¬ 
zy ; jf a man can’t make a great noise 
himself, or get a pack of thundering, 

bovs 

to 
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boys to make a great noise for him, he 
had as^good be three cloth yards under 
ground with six or seven tons of mar¬ 
ble upon his bones.” Now all this was 
very droll, but Old Comical might just 
as well have talked to a wall, for the 
philosopher was so deep in thought 
that he heard not one word of it. Now 
be it known that the long vacation had 
commenced, and that was the reason 
why the philosopher came home to see 
hb friends ; and when at home he had 
always been made such a fuss with 
that he was a spoiled child without 
getting any hurt by it, for he knew it, 
and was upon his guard against it: 
but this was a dangerous example, and 
had best not be followed unhtss a phi¬ 
losopher be born in a family ; and then, 
perhaps, no harm jnay conie of it; 
there may be another exception, viz. 
when a child is born a natural fool;— 
for then both papa and mamma put 
together cannot make matters worse. 
One moment, if you please—we have 

on^ 
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onfe"^justat your service, reader—you 
liave found a fault, perhaps ?—it is like 
enough—Pray, how can a cMld be 
spoikdwithout getting any hurt by itT^ 
we beg to say, that nothing that is 
spoiled ever is or can be hurt, or get 
hurt/ * How can that be ?—that is no 
business of ours—let what is spoiled 
look to that: when an historian hath 
asserted a thing, that is enough, and 
folks ought to be content: it is of no 
sort of use for people to make a growl¬ 
ing and a noise, printed truth is truth, 
and there's an end of the chapter. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

2’he Meet mg of Genevieve and the Philosopher — 
thdr Talk—a great Kiss, but the great Kiss cotnes 
first — Gencx'u-ve’s mad Couranto—a Race upon 
the King's Highxoay—a Man stolen—-I kq good 
Children at the heel of the Chapter .—Sometimes 
Old Comical and sometimes the Solid Gentle¬ 
man driveth the quill. 


When Genevieve heard that the phi¬ 
losopher was come, she felt just as if a 
Ilea had bit her heart and made it itcli, 
and indeed he? love for Acerbus was 
but a flea-bite at this moment in com¬ 
parison to the vast ulcer which it grew 
to be in a little time—she ran to meet 
the philosopher and get a kis?, a com¬ 
mon matter, reader, upon a meeting be¬ 
tween relations, 9i?d Genevieve re¬ 
turned it upon Acerb.us’s ruddy cheek 
with such a hearty smack that made 
the room ring again ! Ads bobs, a man 
had need be a philosopher to be kissed 
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such a lovely M^oman and get no 
hurt by it!—It bad little effect upon 
Acerbus, however, who ^'erj^. coolly 
*>viped his cheek with the back of his 
hand, knowing her eager Avay, and 
thought no more of it than if his mother 
had-kissed him in her spectacles,/oras- 
much as it never came into his head at 
that time that Genevieve wanted to eat 
him: Nota bene, a lady in love is a 
great cannibal, and that was one reason 
Avhy Genevieve ran after the philoso¬ 
pher into the garden, another was* to 
get him alone and- talk about love— 
what an impudent toad ! stay, reader, 
not talk about her own love, O fie! 
no—Genevieve had taken fire first and 
been burnt to the ground—been roast¬ 
ed alive in her clothes—no, it was 
about George Grove and the pretty 
milk-maid that came to talk; they 
engaged her heart so much, that she 
could scarce think of what she felt 
herself; so she ran after him in the 
garden where §he saw him walking:— 

yes, 
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yes, saw him walking, for she watched 
him like a cat; saw him walking, for 
she cou ited every step he took as she 
looked at him out of her room window; 
saw him walking, for although he was 
not her child she watched him as if she 
were afraid he should come to 'some 
mischief: saw him walking, for the 
sight pf Acerbiis gave her black spark- 
ling eyes such a sweet sensation:— 
“ Cousin,” said she, what letter was 
that I saw you reading just now in the 
garden here ?” “ One from my friend 

George Grove,” said he. “ What have 
they done with him ?” said she, “ tell 
me this moment.” “ Taken him to 
Bath,” said he. “To Bath!” said 
she. “ To Bath,” said he; “ ’tis a town 
in England, Jenny“ I know that, 
you great fool,” said she. “ You may,” 
said he, “ and I be .inone the greater 
fool for that.” “Yes, you are a great 
fool,” said she, “for telling me what you 
must needs know that I knew already; 
but my telling you that you are a great 

fool 
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fool is news to one who thinks liiniself 
a great philosopher: what have they 
taken George to Bath for? d’ye know 
that, you dunce ?” “ Yes, I do, Jenny; 
Charlotte and he will be married 
there.” “You are very cool uponjjib 
matter,” said she, “one wouhTwink 
you did not care a farthing for Julia.*^ 
“ I do not count Julia’s merits by far¬ 
things, Jenny,” said he, “as some 
have done yours.” “ What d’ye mean 
by that, you jackanapes ?” said she. 
“ Why,” said lie, “ I look into Julia’s 
heart, and into your heart, Jenny, to 
see what ye are worth, and not into 
your pockets.” “ What! you think 
some have looked into my pocket,” 
said she, “ and counted my merits that 
way ?” “ Yes, and that way you have 
merits and to spare, Jenny,” said he, 
“ Take that away, and what would 
you give for me, qousin?” said she. 
“ Why,” said he, “ there is your beau¬ 
ty, Jenny, and that is another out-of- 
doof sort of a thing, and as for the 
. VOL. II. p rest} 
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jrest of the lump there is too much 
pepper in it for me.” Genevieve gave 
the phitbsopher a box on the ear, and. 
called him a blockhead.—“ Come, Mr, 
Wiseacre,” said she, “ what do you 
think of this pretty business between 
your fnond George and Charlotte?” 

George has written to me for advice 
upon ‘it,” said he, picking up his hat 
which she had knocked off his head, 
“ and I told him—” “ Come,” said 
she, “ what ? what did you tell him ? 
let us hear.” “You want to bear and 
will not let me speak,” said he; “ why 
I told him, as touching the marriage 
ceremony of which he spake, that if 
he married Charlotte and loved Julia, 
and Julia only, that they wodd force 
him to make a false vow in the church, 
and the parson would give him a bless¬ 
ing for telling a lie af the altar.” “ My 
dear cousin,” said Genevieve, putting 
her hands between her knees and 
squeezing them together, a way she 
had when in a rapture, “My *^dear 

cousin 
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cousin, that was charming! but did 
you bid* George shew your letter 
. to them all ? did you say any thing 
about obedience to parents? for George 
is so dutiful, and Julia is so dutiful, 
that they would both go and h|iiig> 
themselves if their fathers a»d"If[others 
bid them do so: duty to parents may 
be a very good thing as long as H does 
hot interfere too much with one’s duty 
to oneself:—did you say any thing 
about duty ?” “ 1 will answer you one 
question first,” said he, ‘‘ and then an¬ 
other, and not two at once, Jenny : 
In the first place, I bade George show 
my letter, wherein I argued as touch¬ 
ing obedience to parents that a child 
shall not disobey his parents, but a pa¬ 
rent may command a child to commit 
a sin, therefore a child shall not always 
obey his parents: 'all parents are under 
some law, but *if they break that law 
they disobey the law giver; if the child 
commit sin bv the command of his 
parents, he dishonours Jiis father and 

p IS mother. 
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mother, , but he is commanded to ho¬ 
nour Ids garents, therefore" it is hfs 
duty to disobey his father and mo-, 
ther.” “ How !” said she—you have 
such an odd way of talking that I can 
-^x^ig^rce understand you—if a child does 
a wrohg'ihing by order of bis parents 
lie dishonours his father and mother, 
do y(5u say ? how is that, Acerbus?” 
“ I argued in my letter thus, Jenny”— 
“ O I am so glad,” exclaimed Gene- 
viieve, “ to get you on our side !—Well, 
and how did you argue in your letter ?” 
“ Why thus,” said the philosopher— 
** to obey another who commands you 
to do wrong is to bring tlie commander 
into disgrace, but to disgrace one’s 
parents is to dishonour tlfem; he 
that doeth a wrong thing therefore 
dishonours his parents notwithstanding 
he does it by their dl*der: for hoii^can 
a child be said to honour his father and 
mother by taking a false oath at the 
altar by their command ? To obey the 
second whodij&obeys the first in giving 

a com- 
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a command to a third, is to disobey 
the first who hath a supreme tright to 
•Jay his commands upon both, arid 
exact obedience too: and this thing 
w'Ould George do if he took a false 
oath at the communion-table bv^drr’ 
of his father and mother, wBooisobey 
the supreme law by commanding such 
obedience: Now if George cannot 
love Charlotte because he loves Julia, 
but promises at the altar to forsake 
Julia and love Charlotte, which .be 
tells me is impossible^ he makes such 
a promise at his own peril, and ought 
to name the impediment as soon as the 
parson has read the adjuratory charge: 

I proceeded to argue tlius—he that 
delegates authorities to inferior powers 
limits the extent of such authorities, 
but no parent hath any right to com¬ 
mand a child to break his laws who 

€ 

delegated to them such authorities, it 
is the child’s duty, therefore, to keep 
the (;ommandment and disobey his pa¬ 
rents. This is'^he sum of my argu- 

. p 3 ment 
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inent in George’s case.” “ I am sure 
you are right,” said Genevieve, “but 
I am dreadfully afraid that your let¬ 
ter will either not be understood or be 
neglected.” “ It may be neglected/” 
'^aid^the philosopher, but cannot be 
inisuiuI^iMod :—I bade him put it 
into the hands of the parson as soon 
as the' adjuratory charge were read, 
naming the impediment which he is 
called upon in so imperious a manner 
to declare; if the parson be a grave 
man he will put the ceremony by 
upon it.” “ O if they once get George 
and Charlotte into church it will be a. 
lost game, take my word for it,” said 
Genevieve, “ surrounded as they are 
like to be by a gang of fine fdtks who 
want for nothing themselves, and there¬ 
fore leave religion to others to beg and 
to pray by—supposS George shohld 
not have spirit enough to object his 
impediment—or suppose he did and 
got laughed out of it—or, suppose a 
hundred thousand things”—“Well,but 

you 
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you can do no good, Jennj^,’* said 

Acerbus, “ by running mad aljout it.*’' 

A fiddlestick*s end 1” said she—“ the 

thing will be the death of Julia and 

George too; they had better blow 

their brains out at once than miirder>- 
* 

them by inches:—if St. Parairliimself 
rose from the dead and writ them aa 
long a letter as the Epistle to the Co^ 
rinthians, they would marry them if 
they heard the very devil hiss at the 
altar! something must be done ajid 
shall be done or I—” ‘‘ Dear, dear 
Jenny!” said Acerbus, ‘‘you talk so 
loud you make the place echo!”—^ 
“The devil take the echos!” said she; 

“ what can be done ?”—“ Why, ve¬ 
rily,” said the philosopher, “if time 
were allowed my friend something 
might be done to disentangle his afFec- 
tioiis from Juliaf but this thing is 
pushed on with so much haste”— 
“ Haste! ” exclaimed Genevieve, “ why, 
is any day fixed ? ha? tell me ! is any 
day fixed, I sav?’' “ Yes, they will 

\p 4 be 
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be married some day next week; I re¬ 
ceived this, letter This letter ! 
said Genevieve, ‘‘what letter? you 
never told me of any letter!”—“Yes, I 
did,” said he; “ I just now said I had 
"deceived a letter, and have just. now 
said wTlSrwere the sum and substance 
of my answer thereunto.” “Aye, I 
had forgot,—give me the letter, let me 
see the letter, where is the letter? is 
the man made of wood !” said Gene¬ 
vieve, thrusting her hands into the 
philosopher’s pockets to feel for it, and 
turning them inside out, and all their 
contents! all their contents ! aye, out 
came poor George’s letter with snail- 
shells, caterpillars, beetles, anc^butter- 
ilies, for the philosopher was a great vir¬ 
tuoso she snatched it off the ground, 
leaving him to pick up his beetles and 
his caterpillars, which ran diifei'ent 
ways, and gave the philosopher a world 
of trouble, putting his hat upon some 
and his hands upon others: Genevieve, 
in the mean time, reailidS follows; 


Ta 
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To Acerbus Decffstro, 


My dearest friend, 

I gave you a full account of alL 
matters between me and my Julia, in 
my last letter: I must now beg most 
earnestly of you to tell me whether 
there is not a fault in what I am going 
to do : I shall marry one woman and 
love another, pray excuse so wild a 
term, love another to distraction: I 
^have this moment read over the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, and I am of opinion 
that I shall commit a sin in it. I know 
I can speak so to you, who think a sin 
no laughing matter; I seriously own 
that I think a sin no laughing matter, 
nor religion any laughing matter, 
though I am s6»ry to say, I am now. 
amongst those who do so, gay folks 
who either laugh at religion because 
they know nothing of it, or make a 
jest’of it becarsc it forbids their vices: 
however, I woJ^d not be thought to 

p 5 call 
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call in religion to give me gr^Jund to 
disobey my futher, or to lend a helping 
hand to get a beautiful woman : I 
have resigned myself to my parents, 
and, though in the madness of my love 
for Julia it is like enough that I may 
be extravagant, yet I seriously think 
that I cannot long survive this mar¬ 
riage, preparations for which are ma- 
king with the utmost expedition, so 
much so that I am sure I shall not be 
a si’ngle man another fortnight. For 
heaven’s sake, as you love me, my 
dearest Acerbus, give me your very 
best advice—read this ceremony with 
all attention—it is of all others tlie 
most dreadful thought that li^ should 
stand guilty of perjury at the holy 
altar.' I have read the ceremony over 
twenty times, and eve^’y time convinces* 
me more than the other that I shall 
commit a fault in what 1 shall now 
do : but yet, seeing this through the 
medium of my love for Julia, the mat¬ 
ter may be magnified, ji is like it may; 

1 am 
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I am tqp much interested to judge for 
myself, I am indeed: J.t were like 
enough for a man in my situation to 
be a great deal more afraid of losing a 
beautiful girl whom he loves to dis¬ 
traction—there comes that word agaiif 
•—than of committing a fault: spare 
me not, my friend; but I know you 
will not sacrifice the truth to me. I 
am in such a predicament that I can 
write no letter without asking my fa¬ 
ther's leave—I have it to write to*yoa 
—you may guess, at my situation by 
this :—we are at Bath in the Upper 
Crescent-^write immediately. 

My dearest friend, 

Most faithfully yours, 

George Grove. 

“ The Groves are at Bath, then 1” ex- 
claimed Genevieve—“ no soul here knew* 
what was become of them, or whither 
they were fled,—Lord and Lady Bude- 
mere took Charlotte to Bath last week 
I know very \iifell—-to be married it is 
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now plain enough!—They will ,no more 
regard ycur l<*jtter, cousin, than they 
will regard the wind : they will be the 
death of George and Julia as much as 
if they shot both through the head— 
i’ll to Bath this moment—where*arc 
they?” said she, snatching the letter 
out of the philosopher’s hand—“ O, in 
the Upper Crescent—I’ll to Bath this 
moment, and pull the Upper Crescent 
about their ears, and bury myself and 
the rest in the ruins, sooner than this 
match shall take place 1”—And she 
was as good as her word as far as go¬ 
ing to Bath, though, as good luck 
would have il, she did not lay violent 
hands upon any of the buildings, but 
she laid violent hands on something 
else, as will be seen. She was gone in 
a moment, leaving the philosopher, 
'upon his hands and knees, scrambling 
after his beetles, and, putting four 
post-horses to her carriage, olF she 
went like smoke! the philosopher 
carried so much live stjfick about him 

that 
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that, it .was not very safe for any to 
come into his neighboujjhood, for his 
clothes were full of beetles, bats, li¬ 
zards, gryllotalpas and scolopendras 
that crawled all over him, and drew 
others which he never caught in search 
of their fathers and inothei^, husbands, 
wives, children, brothers and sisters, 
and some after a time settled with 
their families and establishments in his 
garments. 

But to return to Genevieve:—what¬ 
ever else she might lose on the road 
she certainly lost uo time on it—in she 
came into Bath on a full gallop, and 
the post-horses were glad to get rid of 
her, for she paid the drivers well to 
give them a good spurring—away she 
went, with fresh horses, directly to 
the Upper Crescent, when she found a 
great croud at *Lord Budemere’s door, 
and, among other things, three or 
four carriages with servants and horses 
adorned with ribands; upon this she 
gave up ail for lost and took it for 

\ granted 
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granted that the wedding was over: 
she jumpcsd Qut of her carriage in a 
moment, and, driving her way through 
the people, rang at the house door : a 
servant coming, she said she wished 
to speak a word with Mr. Geo.rge 
Grove, whom she understood to be 
in that house. ** lie is just going to be 
married; madam,” said tlie servant: “ O 
1 know that very well,'* said she, “ I will 
not detain him two minutes. ” While 
the fjellow was gone, to bring George, 
Genevieve bit her lips till they bled. 
George came to the door presently, 
and the momentshe saw him she caught 
him up in her arms as one would a 
child, forced him into her carriag«i, and 
ordered the drivers to get out of Bath 
with all speed ! This thing, as it were 
like, filled the by-standers with great 
admiration : the post-boys eKchanged 
a broad grin or two, put whip and 
spur to four very spirited horses, and 
were out of sight like a flash of light’* 
ning. One way to put/a stop to a 

/ wedding 
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wedding is to take .a\vay the bride-, 
groom; and this was^^e reason why 
Lady Charlotte was not married to 
George Grove that morning, and none 
will make any objection, perhaps, to 
its being a very good one. Now it 
came to pass that the parson stood 
with his book, and the church doors 
open, and the clerk ready to* do his 
proper office, when news was brought 
that a lady had seized George, put 
him into a carriage by force, and ran 
off with him at full speed : so the par¬ 
son ordered the clerk to lock the doors 
and take care of the church. The ser¬ 
vant, instead of giving an immediate 
alarm, stood some time chattering with 
the people at the street-door, until an¬ 
other came to make inquiries for the 
bridegroom, when both the servants 
came to tell the news together, at which 
the whole party, and that no small 
one, expressed great amazement. But 
aSi soon as the servant who stood by 
gave, upon being questioned, a de¬ 
scription 
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scriptlon of Genevieve’s person, it was 
soon known who it was that had run 

*rn'‘ 

away with George Grove. Inquiries 
were now made as soon as possible in 
all directions, when Lord Budemere 
and Mr. Grove, taking the best intel¬ 
ligence they could get, and some ser¬ 
vants, put themselves directly upon 
a pursuit. Genevieve would have 
fairly outrun them, however, but for 
an accident; poor George Grove fell 
ill, and she was forced to stop, put 
him to bed at an inn, and send for a 
medical man to attend him : he had, 
in fact, suffered so much of late, poor 
fellow, from grief and vexation, that 
he was much exhausted, and* what 
with his weak state, and the perpetual 
worry of Genevieve^s incessant tongue, 
giving reasons and making excuses for 
what she had done, he could stand his 
ground no longer, but was forced to 
lie by on the road to get a little 
strength to go on. Mr. Grove and the 
peer, running through the town in 

which 
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which George lay caught sight of 
Lucy, (jenevieve s maid, wjjo stood, 
imprudently enough^ftSf&d in admira¬ 
tion of a tawdry gown, displayed like 
a trap, in a draper’s shop window: 
they stopped the carriage, and called 
to Lucy—-and they called and called 
again, for the wary jade stood her 
ground like a statue, to coin a lie: 
one of the servants was then ordered to 


bring her to the carriage immediately, 
and it was demanded of her, under 
heavy threats, in what part of the tou^n 
her mistress might be found. ** My 
mistress, my lord?’" said she, for he 
was most eager to ask questions, “ I 
will shew you where she lives, present¬ 
ly.” “ Lives !” said his lordship. **Yes, 
my lord,” said Lucy, “ she was alive this 
morning when she sent me to market.” 

Sent you' to market!” quoth hjs 
lordship. “ Yes, my lord, sent me to 
market with a basket of ducks, which 1 


have sold and am going home with the 
money in my hand, as you see,” shewing 


him 
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him the money which she held in her 
hand to buy the gown: “ ducks,” my 
loid, “ being in these pacts.” 

** The devil take your ducks! where is 
Miss De Roma ?” ‘‘ Miss De Roma 1” 
quoth Lucy; ‘‘does your lordship think 
I could live with a mad woman? I 
love my bones better than all that, so I 
goes and hires myself to a (|uiet far¬ 
mer’s wife, and will live upon bacon 
and cabbage all my life sooner than 
wait upon any fashionable mad woman 
upon the face of the earth.” “Drive 
on!” quoth Lord Budemere: “A 
good journey to your lordship,” quoth 
Lucy, making my lord and Mr. Grove 
one of her best curtsies. As soon as 
the carriage was got out of sight, Lucy 
ran to her mistress, and told her what 
had happened, who could not help 
laughing at, though she felt like one 
who had .been the cause* of, such a 
scandalous lie. After a day and a 
night’s rest George Grove was able to 
proceed on his journey. 


This 
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This thing, as it were like, occasioned 
a great Beal of talk, and a g|;eat many 
stories were told and one very 

much to Genevieve’s discredit, which 
was, that she put a pistol to George 
Grove’s breast, and menaced him with 
death if he made any disturbance.— 
We do not pretend to exculpate Gene¬ 
vieve in this matter, but we will take 
leave to say that this story is untrue: 
and as for her being herself in love 
with him, though people will say 
strange things, it is a little extrabrdi- 

t 

nary that any body should say such a 
thing as that; we just mention it, 
however, to prove how far folks will 
go, when they are in a talking hu¬ 
mour. Now, although we cannot ex¬ 
culpate Genevieve, something, we 
think, may be said in mitigation of the 
severe senfence«passed upon her on this 
occasion : aftd first, the violence of the 
passions have been often pleaded in ex¬ 
tenuation of the worst of crimes, mur¬ 
der itself lias often been softened down 

into 
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into manslaughter—if then where an 
ill motive ^produced the extravagance 
the violence ot^t*hc‘ 'mind comes in as 
an excuse, what may be said when love 
and friendship, amiable principles, 
p^ish one on to a fault to serve. a 
friend ?—Genevieve dearly loved Julia 
and George too, and the thought of 
both being sacrificed to the avariceand 
vanity of their respective relations set 
her soul on fire—and, in truth, a man 
had as good struck a spark into a mine 
of gunpowder. 

We shall take the opportunity to ex¬ 
press our sorrow in this place and 
great regret at having no such thing 
as either a man or a woman without a 
fault:—could we find such a thing it 
would give us much pleasure and sa¬ 
tisfaction to introduce the same to our 
readers gratis—though* we think we 
should rather find our account in put¬ 
ting up a painted cloth and blowing a 
horn, taking a shilling a>piece of all 
curious folks for a sight of such a 
phenomenon; 


Gene 
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Cie\icvieve had exhausted all her- 
arguments upon George, and was fain 
to go over some^^>f 'die old ground 
again to get him in a mind to proceed : 
Jie said, ‘‘ glad as he was of an escape 
from committing what he thought*a • 
very great crime, and declaring in the 
church that it was his will to take a 
woman for his wedded wife, when, at 
the same time, nothing could be more 
contrary to it, 3 ^et he could not be 
brought to think that any good would 
come of the measure she had taken, 
for although the matter were deferred 
a little by it, he was sure it would not 
easily be given up.” Genevieve re¬ 
plied, If Julia and he would take her 
advice there would be little danger of 
that.” George said “he knew what 
she meant, but if he could get the 
bfetter of his own scruples upon it, he 
was sure Julta would never consent to 
marry him without leave. ” Genevieve 
overruled this, and said, “ there were 
ca*ses whei^one evil was to be weighed 

against 
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againstaiiother; parents bringii^ their 
children jjnto such dilemmas' if any 
thing were dotjCj 2 .tmss it would be set 
down to their account: As to Mr. 
Grove he had gone quite far enough 
tp cancel all moral obligation on his 
son’s part, pushing him forward with 
his eyes open upon no less a crime 
than a tfalse oath at the altar; for, if 
his eyes were shut before the letter 
(meaning Acerbus’s) were read to him, 
he could not chuse but see every thing 
plainly enough when it had been: and 
to marry against his father’s consent 
would certainly be a less evil of the 
two;” George seemed to think that 
all was not right in this argu* 
ment, but either could not hnd out 
what were wrong in it, or had no 
mind to take any pains to look for it. 
Genevieve, however,«held him fast 
between her and Lucy, and, after a long 
run on the turnpike road, on which 
Mr. Grove and the peer had won the 
race without knowing it, dodged b’im 

safely 
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safely ^in her cottage, left him in the 
care of* her old nurse, and . made the 
best of her way Kr &/t?astle to bring 
Julia to him. When she came there 
she found Mr. Grove and the peer 

had come before her, and told their 

• % 

story, and not a little glad were they 
to find Julia was safe in the house. 
Coming in, the first person wliom she 
met was Old Crab : “ Ahey !” quoth 
he, “ whence came you, maiistealer ? ’’ 
** 1 am just come off the road, uncle,” 
said she : “ Why, then, ” quoth he, 
** men may walk on it without any 
danger—are you run mad ? or, what 
the plague is come to you ?” “I don’t 
know if I have been mad,” said slie, 
“ however, I am not mad now. ” “All 
the better,” said he, “we might have 
had more men chopped up else.” “What 
I Imve done I have done, uncle, I can¬ 
not now undo it and do it better.” 
“ The devil’s in’t if you could, ’tis done 
and over-done and any thing but well 
done!” qug^h Old Crab. “ So be it,” 

said 
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said Genevieve, I am like enc^jgh to 
meet with blame, I expect that’, thaiiks 
will come aftei,--ij*-ior blame I am pre¬ 
pared for it” '‘Prepared!” quoth he; 
“Idon’t know what thedevilyouarenot 
prepared for, that could seize a young 
fellow by main force in a public street, 
and carry him off neck and heels out 
of his friend’s house whether he would 
or not: what Fury could drive you to 
do such a thing as this ? and, pray, 
what the plague have you done with 
him, cat him r—bones and all, I war¬ 
rant, for nothing could stick in your 
throat after such an exploit as thisl^’ 
“ No, uncle; I have not eat him, it 
was not upon my own account that 1 
have done this thing, but for your 
daughter Julia’s sake.” “Yes, yes! you 
are like to mend matters finely if all 
.Bedlam let loose at once in a gang 
could not do it!” quoth Old Crab, 
and marched out of the house, having 
called to see Julia, who was getting 
very ill. Genevieve then ran up to 

Julia’s 
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Julia’s Vp^rtnsent, and said, she was 
coiiie to give her an airi^ iri* her car- 
• riage,” and began to put a cloak upon 
her: Julia exclaimed, ‘‘My dearest 
cousin, what have you done? tord 
Bud?mere and Mr. Grove were hertf 
yesterday, and said, you had come to 
Bath and taken Mr. George Grove 
away, and they could not tell* what 
you had done with him I” “My dearest 
girl, ” said she, “ why do you ask a 
thing which you know so well already ? 
but come with me, .and I will tell you 
a very odd stor}": ” saying \vhich she 
sllpt away with Julia, for she had left 
her carriage at the park gates lest the 
noise of it might bring her any hin¬ 
drance if brought to the house, and 
putting Julia into it, leaped in after her, 
anil took her directly to her cottage. 
Coming within a (mall distance of it, 
Julia espied ^ man walking on the 
margin o^the lake : “ Who is he,” said 

Julia, “That walks there “Whv,” 

• * 

\aaid Genev^e, “if you had wa 
'• VOL. It. ) ^ 
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till 
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till I ^vere come to the end of my 
story I would ha^e»»told you : that is 
George Grove come out to look for us.” 
Julia fluttered a great deal at the sight 
of him, and made some objections to 
going on. Genevieve, ho\^ever, < bore 
clown all opposition, and wheeled Julia 
up to her cottage door: whjph, come 
behind a bank of rose trees, George 
Was hidden by the roses. The old 
nurse, who had orders how to manage 
matters, took Julia into a little parlour, 
and, telling her that her mistress'stSid 
to give some orders to her servants 
and would come presently, re'tirtfd. 
Julia sat down upon a sofa, a good 
deal agitated, but did her besC^'to col¬ 
lect all her strength and spirits to see 
George, and for this purpose a 'space 
of about ten minutes was allowed her, 
when, on a sudden, ^ the door was 
opened and George Grove ca'tne in: 
Julia arose, and took two^or three 
steps to meet him, and, fainting,a way 
in his arms, dropt her upon his/ 

bosOir. 
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bosom^ George bore her as well as 
he coulfl back to the sofa, •and, ob¬ 
serving pne of her hand^to be clasped, 
thinking a bottle.of salts might be in 
it, opened her fingers, and found a 
little picture of himself which he had 
given her,* held within them. She pre^. 
sently came to her senses, and found 
George hanging over her as she lay 
reclined on the sofa, and his tears 
falling into her neck. After soma 
mutual condolences, George told her, 
with an affectionatSe kiss, what was 
Genevieve’s meaning in bringing him 
there, and that her carriage was held 
in readiness at the door to take them 
any where they pleased to go, Julia 
started immediately, a nd diserjJaPgl^d 
herself from Georga’s arms, who held 
her fast to his bosom, and said, “ Surely 
I know you too well, my dearest^ 
George, to expect that you will urge 
me to tUs ^ are we not already quite 
miserabi^ ef^ough ? but 1 shall wrong 
you* witli su^spectiiig a thing, of which 

Q Q you 
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you can never be guilty :—I /cannot 
love you If I were to consent to make 
you more wretcliecl and myself more 
miserable than we now are, but I should 
do a great deal worse than not love 
you if I tliought you could second my 
dearest cousin in this matter.*’ “O my 
dearest Julia,” said he, “surely many 
and great allowances should be made 
for any in such a case as ours, if any 
thing can be excused.” “ Pray read 
that letter,” said she, taking the last 
he writ to her out of her bosom, “read 
it attentively, before you speak ano¬ 
ther word.” “I need not read it,” 
said he, “for T very well know what 
I said in it, but, O my love, how easy 
a tliL^ it is to say what ought to be 
done, and how hard to do what should 
be ! ” “This is very true,” said she; 
“but let us strive to the utmost to do 
our duty in this very distressing case : 
as matters are things may <;hange in 
oiir favour, let us not by our own 
imprudence bar good Sprtuue out : 

your 
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your last letter has given me great 
comfort, let us make it our*rule, my 
dearest George, and we cannot long 
be miserable: I love you more than 
■ I’ever loved you for it, O do not what 
will.make^ me love you less ! In regard 
to my dearest cousin’s pit)posal, and* 
I am sure she means well in it, yet 
I cannot, nay, I am sure you‘would 
have me rather die than agree to it: 
for, whatever turn things may take, 
whatever forgiveness niay come, sjuch 
an act will leave asleep wound in our 
bosoms, which, like an ulcer healed 
at top, will rankle underneath: if it 
please heaven that we should ever 
meet, my love, for indeed, indeed 
you are my love, said she, shaking 
him by the hand, while a tear stood 
on each aheek, .let us not do that now 
which will then diminish our happiness.* 
Go, my deare*st George, resign your¬ 
self up ko Wour father, who is now 
with Lord Budeniere at Hindermark, 
and obey ly^s tommands.” “ But,” my 

Q %3 dearest 
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dearest Julia, boMr can I do this, and 
break a higher command ? can 1 walk 
up to the comtnunion-table and say 
that I am willing to take Lady Char^ 
lotte Or by for my wedded wife and 
not utter the greatest falsehood that 
‘ man ever spoke ?'* “I had forgot that,’* 
said Julia; ‘'but what did you do 
with my cousin Acerbus’s letter ?” “ 1 
read it to my father and my mother, 
and to Lord and Lady Budemere and 
others who were nresent, and it was 
held in contempt by some, and by 
others laughed at; I then took it 
to the clergyman who was to read the 
ceremony, and he said it was of con* 
siderable force, but, being a man low 
in tiff church, was under too much 
awe to Say a word for me. What 
can be done, my Julia?” ’^Done!” 
‘said she, ‘‘can you hesitate one mo¬ 
ment? your duty, surely: speak for 
yourself at the altar, your 

impediment and refuse to t^l a lie 
there. To run away fs'.a sign of 




guilt or fear, iny love; let us stand 
our ground and fear nothii^ but to 
oS'end him who will bless us and re- 
wafd us if we do our duty.” Georgia 
clasped Julia in his arms and held 
her to his bosom in silence. “Fare- 
well’, George, ” said she, “ go and do 
as I bid you:”—upon which Gene-* 
vieve’s carriage, which was held in 
readiness at the door to have taken 
the lovers to Gretna Green if they had 
a mind to go there, served a very dif¬ 
ferent purpose, and conveyed George 
to Hindermark, wlio, resigning himself 
into his father’s hands, returned with 
him and Lord Budemere to Bath. 


Genevieve, who had put herself into 
a closet to be witness to all that passed 
between George and Julia, wUen she 


found that George was come to a re¬ 
solution to do-Julia had bid him, 
said but little^ for he and Julia heaped 
gratitu^ dnd thanks enough upon her 
to satiwy amy moderate person for all 


shfi had. done for them, without drop- 


a 4 ping 
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ping the most distant hint that could 
at all o<fcnd her; and, indeed, it 
would have H)cen cruel so to have 
done, when she entered with so much 
spirit into their service. Old Crab, 
when he heard how Julia had acted 

‘ j I 

in this matter, called her a go'od wench 
and kissed her cheek, which was one 
of the kindest things which he ever 
did to any body’s face* 


CHAP- 

A 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ladjf Charlotte Orb^'s Plot to break off the Match ‘ 
Jb^twecn her and George Grove—Lord Budcmei c 
goes abroad—Lady Bade mere and Lady Charlotte 
arrive at Oaken Groxe-^Gencvicoe's talk icith the 
Philosopher—She falls into a muse —sje and her 
Conscience pull caps^Frederick comes to Bath, 


We put an end to the last chapter 
^vith Old Crab’s l^issing his daughter 
as it Avere in tokcii of his approbation 
of her conduct, Avhich, Ave observed, 
Avith infinite wit atid humoury and hope 
our readers Avill "be of our mind, Avas 
one of the kindest things which he 
ever did to any body’s face : every 

body will scarce be of Old Crab’s opi¬ 
nion in this 4:hing, and the ladies, 
perhaps, the scarcest of all; who may 
go so far as to call Julia a great fool, 
havingj|Jiciilover in her arms and not 
unwillrag to make a dash with her, 
chariot ivn'd a pair of excellent horses 

‘ 5 standing 
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standing ready at the door ,and at 
their service, and, notwithstanding so 
favourable an o})portunity, sending 
George Grove, whom she was dying 
for, back again to his fkther to be 
married to another woman! Such was 
the fact, however, but whether she 
did right or wrong, great judges* 
and those that are not so, will deter¬ 
mine. Now if one party call Julia a 
great fool, another will call her a he¬ 
roine, and the like fine names, and cry 
up the thing as a noble victory over 
the passions: while squeamish, pru¬ 
dish, stupid, altd foolish, and the like 
epithets fill the mouths of others. 
Poor George took his farcwel Of Julia, 
and sf?pt heavily into the carriage, for 
Genevieve let him find his way into 
it himself this time, and was drawn, 
like a corpse ita a hearse, to Hinder- 
mark. Genevieve was now i;rown Cool, 
cool as a bar of cold iron which been 
red hot, and, sending her old nurse, to 
take Julia hack to the e^stle^foll into a 
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inusje, •.After a great battle had been 
fpugbt in her brains, argPKnent 
encountered argument uppn her cop- 
duct, her conscience toolc $;des against 
her, and she and that divinity fell 
fisarfuliy.at odds: Poor Genevieve! 
she was fairly beaten outT pf the 
and was forced to take shelter under 
her good intentions; she now saw 
that the heat of her friendship for 
George and Julia had run her into a 
fault: but yet sb^ was loath to con^* 
demn herself, and could not clearly 
see how a kind heart ppuld bring any 
body . to blame-T^Looldng put of her 
winnow she saw the philosopher, walk¬ 
ing by, the water-side with a book in 
bis haudSi she called to him scFvevMod- 
fprty 'times before ;$he could get his 
attention, for he was deep in Ariatotle. 

f * 

“Ahi Jenny,”* said be, .coming to 
the window which was open, *'1 was 
reading/ aly^ut women hpre^ and your 
pretty •face comes w;ell enough as a 
C(^uimentary to the tej^t.” . “ Come in, 

Q ^ cousin,” 
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cousin,’* s.^id she, ** I want to ‘talk to 
you a little:” her bright eyes flashed fire 
at being called pretty by Acerbus. “ I 
was told,” said the philosopher, “ that 
you had got my friend George here, 
so took my bobk in my hands aftd 
walked this M^ay to see him.” Gene¬ 
vieve was a little mortified at this, 
who had quite as lief lie had come that 
way to see her; she proceeded, how¬ 
ever, to tell him all that had passed 
between George and .Tulia at her cot¬ 
tage; when* the philosopher, having 
heard all with exceeding gravity, said, 
“ It was very well: but we must dis^ 
tinguish one thing from another in this 
matter,” continued he, putting the 
ihVe-ITnger of his right hand upon 
Genevieve’s bosom for no other purpose 
but to call her attention, it made her 
1)lush however, “ we must distinguish 
one thing from another in this matter; 
as thus:—You have atve^y kind 
warm heart, Jenny, and always had, 
and I love you for it, but you lyrvc 
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been led to do what you ou^ht not to 
have done. ” “ Then ^ou condemn 

me, do you, ^cousin?” said she in a 
lively manner. ‘‘ Yes, yes,—condemn 
—yes—I disapprove—it is one thing 
to • condemn, and another thing to 
disapprove: to omit the cause of tlie 
cause of the cause of the thing caused, 
we will be content with the causation 
of the thing caused, and this was 
love: what you have done was not 
done out of malice, if so wComust 
have condemned the thing, but out 
of love, and if sa we must disapprove, 
not love the cause, but the thing 
caused by love:, now Jinswer me, is 
that which causes a bad thing a good 
thing or a bad thing 
thing to be sure,” said she. “ Is love, 
a good thing or a bad thing?” “Why, 
a good things certainly,” said she. 

“ Is robbing another of the thing that 
is his, a I good thing ?” “ No,” said 
she, it is a bad thing.” “ Is the cause 
of a bad tiling a good thing or a bad 

thing?” 
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thing?” “Why it must be a hadtthing.” 
“Then,” said^he, “if you luve anr 
swered rightly, love cannot be a good 
thing if it causes a bad thing.” “ Yod 
blockhead,” said Genevieve, “how 
you twist one about!—when I said 
K>ve was a good thing, I meant a 
good thing in itself“ But,” said he, 
“ when I asked you if the cause of a 
had thing were a good thing or a bad 
thing what did you answer ?” “ Why, 
I own, I said it must needs be a bad 
thing,” said she. ^ “ Did you answer 
right or wrong ?” said he. “ Why, 
lanswered without feeling my ground,” 
said she, “ I confess.” “ Come,” said 
he, “i$ robbery a bad thing?” “ Yes,” 
“ Is to steal a child from its 
parents a good thing or a bad thing 
tlKHigh caused by a good thing?” 
said he. “ How you tangle things 
together,” said she, “ I can’t say yes 
and no at the same time.”“True,” 
said he, “but you can say no,* 
and then you can say yes, 'afterwards; 
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can tht^ same thing be a ^docI thing 
at the same time and bad thing ?” 
“ No, you blockhead,” said she. 
“ What causes a bad thing is bad, or 
^hat shall we say ** Why certainly,” 

said she. . Then if a good thing caus^ 
a bad thing the same thing is a gootf 
thing and a bad thing, or shall we 
deny it?” “ You fool,” said s^c, “I 
know very well what I mean but I 
cannot speak it out” Is the thing 
you wonld speak out if you could a 
right thing or a wrong thing ?” said 
the philosopher. Why, it is a right 
one,” said she. “Perhaps you mean 
to say,” said he, “ that it is the use 
which we put a thing to makes it right 
or wrong, good or bad f’ 
have hit it,” said she, “ fbat is what 
I would say.” “Then,” said he, '“did 
you put your Icwe for George and 
Julia to a right use when you robbed 
George’s ^parents of their child ? ” 
Sli^ ^as silent. “If you put it to 
a^wrong nse,” continued the philoso¬ 
pher, 
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pher, your love, according ^o your 
own account of the matter, was a bad 
thing and a wrong thing, or how shall 
we unsay what vre have said ?” “I 
don’t know how it is, but I never can 
talk to you as I can to any body eljse,” 
'Said Genevieve, “ whether you. are a 
greater fool than any body else, or 
whether I am a greater fool than you, 
or whether two great fools cannot talk 
together, or for whatever reason it is”— 
“ M^jiat is a fool ?” said the philosopher. 
—She hesitated. “ Come,” said he, 
** let us go and look the word out in 
the dictionary, for we don’t seem to 
know what it is, and then we may 
know if it means you or me.” Why, 
K «^:Qu. a»ea.t dunce,” said she, know 
well enough what it is without looking 
it out ill the dictionary.” “ Come,” 
said he, “ tell me what it is.” “ It is 
an idiot,” said she. “That is only 
another word for the same thing when 
I ask for a definition,” quoth the phi- 
losopher. ‘‘What is a definition ?” 

s^i d 
» 
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said she. “Why,” said he, '*it teH» 
us to what set of things 2iny thing 
belongs, aiul tells us too how it differs 
from other things ; now a wise man 
belongs to one set of things and a fool 
to another because they differ, but if 
I were to*ask you if a fooljn the forii^ 
of a man were a man, or a wise person 
in the form of a man were a man, you 
would say what ?” “ Why,” said she, 
“I should say they were so far both 
of them men.” “ Well, that is the set 
of things to which they belong so far, 
but then comes the difference, that is, 
between a wise man and a fool, and 
what is it?” Why,” said she, want 
of understanding.” Well, that may 
do,” quoth the philosopher^ “ now 
can you tell what is the definition oP'a^ 
fool ?” “ O yes,” said she, “ a man 
tlmt wants understanding.” ‘‘ How 
did you answer then at first, like a 
wise woman, or a foolish one ?” Gc- 
nevievp gj^ve the philosopher a box 
on*the car;•upon which he snatched 

up 
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up his Aristotle and ran out of the 
house: Genevieve jumped up'to stop 
him, but he* was out of sight in a 
moment. She was very much in Ipve 
with him and was sadly afraid that she 
had offended him, and fell to abusing 
jierself for what she had done, when 
old Nurse returned with a note of in¬ 
vitation for her to the castle. 

We must now follow George Grove 
back again to Bath, whither he went 
with a resolution to refuse Lady Char¬ 
lotte’s hand at the altar. This match 
was a money job on the part of Lord 
Budemere, to which Mr. Grove, quite 
that sort of fish to be catclied with 
a title, was drawn by the wily peer, 
jjvho^o Qianaged the matter a!^ to lay 
him under a legal tie to advance his 
lordship fifty thousand pounds on the 
day after the marriage, his lordslvip 
standing sorely in need of a little ready 
cash just at that time: Lady Char¬ 
lotte’s fortune left her by an aqnt was 
fifty thousand more, now, she being 

cofiie 
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come of age, in her own possession; 
and his lordship made an attempt to 
get hold of the key of her ladysliip s 
strong box, by Holding out an estate 
by way of pledge to her, as well as 
Mr.. Grove, for the payment of t)ie 
money at his death, engaged, in tlia 
mean time, to pay interest, on which 
the young couple were to live.* Lady 
Charlotte said, ‘‘if she gave up her 
money to any body it should certainly 
be given up to her father, but told 
the lawyers that it was quite as safe in 
her own pocket.” This gave the peer 
a fit of the colic, he and his stomach, 
however, were left to shift for them¬ 
selves; he made sure of Mr. Grove’s 
money, at all events, who was ticdl(doM^ 
safe enough to his bargain, by Petti- 
craft and the rest of the lawyers ; and 
had gone so faP as to vest the money 
in his banker’s hands ready for an 
order. 

Lady CHl[irlotte,upon meetingGeorge 
Grove at hii return, shook hands with 

him, 
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him, and said, It is well, Mr. Grove, 
that Jenny has not swallowed you alive 
—or did she gulp you down and then 
cast you up again, as the whale served 
poor Jonas? If you really and truly 
did go down her throat, clothes and all, 
pray, how long did you stay in her 
stomach, and how did you like your 
new habitation ? a full and true account 
of your travels down the red lane, and 
what happened to you afterwards, w^ere 
very well worth publishing, and would 
make me some amends for having you 
snatched out of my mouth, and push¬ 
ed into another’s in this rude manner.” 
George then told his story with a me¬ 
lancholy face’; when she replied, “ How 
faijyju have done right I shall not pre¬ 
tend fo say; but this I wdll say, that if 
I had been in your place, and loved 
Julia better than I had'loved Charlorte 
Orhy, I would have made a* far diffe¬ 
rent use of my liberty than you did.*’ 
“ What would, what could ;/ou” lady- 
have done ?” said he.' “ Done 1” 
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said she; ** you have not half spirit 
enough*'for a lover; I’d have pounced 
upon Julia like an eagle, fhrust her into 
Jenny’s carriage, and whisked her off 
to Gretna Green to the old blacksmith, 
got well rivetted, and left her to preach 
her sernfons at her leisure. Come, 
come, this is a good sign after all— 
you must love me best of the^two or 
you never could have let slip such an 
opportunity as seldom falls to the share 
of any lover.” “ Upon my honour, 
and upon my soul,” said he, “ 1 do 
not—I should be a villain if I deceived 
you.” “ Then,” said she, “I will marry 
you on purpose to plague you for leav¬ 
ing Julia, who is dying for you, in the 
lurch, when you might have been man 
and wife by this time—just as if 
who was really and truly in love would 
hai^e stood gashing and staring at a 
parson in petticoats—’twas nothing bpt 
a little prudishness which she put on to 
try you, ^d was most lamentably dis- 
apppintedW finding such a poor crea¬ 
ture, 
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ture, instead of a young man of spirit 
and gallantry — O Mr. Grove, Mr. 
Grove, the ladies will laugh at you as 
long as you live.” Saying which, she 
danced out of the room singing a 
sprightly air, ran up into her bed- 

• 4 * 

chamber, and burst into tears. This 
was a very odd thing, but her lady¬ 
ship’s feelings got the better of her, 
and she just made her escape in time. 

Lord and Lady Budemere, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grove, and others of their party, 
expecting no other impediment to their 
wishes, gave their time to visitings and 
amusements, in order to allow George 
Grove, who was ill, a little space to 
recruit his strength before another day 
^was fixed for his nuptials. 

TLady Charlotte, who could put on 
twenty different faces, and make every 
one become her tooj was sometimes 

I f 

serious, sometimes gay, and played so 
many tricks that some thought she had 
grown tired of her wits, andjwa^ going 
to run out of them, or beside them*. , 

. During 
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During the interval betweenGeorge s 

* ^ 

return, and the second dUy, which 
was now fixed, a matter came to paw 
which, falling in regular order of time, 
must be given some account of before 
we. proceed to the catastrophe of 
matters with Lady Charlotte Orby. 

This was, the return of Frederick, 
Mr. Decastro’s eldest son, to England, 
with his two friends Dogger and Bar¬ 
ret, who, after running about the con¬ 
tinent for their own amusement, came 
and took up their abode in Parts, and 
got so much in debt in it that they 
•were forced to run out of it, or they 
might have staid a little longer in it 
than had'been agreeable. But,although 
Dogger and Barret had befn impmi- 
dent enough, Frederick loved his own 
ease too well to get into debt for more 
than he were able to pay, nor had he 
done so, but that his remittances from 
-England had, upon some account, 
heen .widiheld, and be was forced, 
^Hough sorAy against his tocoare 

home 
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home to look into the matter. The 
murder of his brother and Ihe fear 
of being put 'in mind of his faults by 
the hangman, had kindled a heir within 
him which tormented him with unre- 
ipitting fires, and, although no search 
had been made for him, Old Crab hav¬ 
ing been overruled in that matter, the 
apprehe^nsion of it was plague enough, 
and called upon him to be upon the 
look out. The first thing which he did 
upon his landing, after having punished 
his agent for playing the rogue with 
his money, was to change his name, 
and put on a disguise : lie took a house 
near the banks of the river Dee, which 
had belonged to a smuggler, and lived 
like a gentleman with a pretty fortune; 
this house had subterranean passages 
under its foundation which led to se¬ 
cret caves and cellarc,* excavated 
the late owner for the purpose of con¬ 
cealing smuggled goods, to which Frc> 
derick, who some time or other might, 
as he thought, be glad ^bugh of a- 

hiding- 
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hidii^g-I^Iacej had not the least: object 
tion; wHh this .view lie ^rmshed two 
of the largest^ of these vaults, which^ 
eonveniently enough, communicated 
with each other, puttings a bed into 
one,-and. making a little, parlour of the 
otKdr,> which had a fire-place in>it, for 
the purpose of < keeping the goods dry 
that were deposited in these tvaults, 
the chimney joining one in the house 
above ill a very secret manner: in this 
he was. assisted by the said smuggler, 
who, still retaiuing'the use of the ^either 
vaults, felt at least an equal interest in 
keeping the matter concealed. The 
reason for this minute description^wiU 
be seen hereafter. This smuggler was 
the noted “ Blazing Jackj” as he was 
called, a fellow whom Frederick beld*^ 
in his pay, and for this purposcj via 
lf«he should ha^en to^ find tjhe land 
too hot to bold him, he might, at any 
time, secure an outlet by water, the 
smuggler having always boats at band: 
by*this*it \4ilkbe seen what avery trou- 
'^voL. ir. R blesome 
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blesome thing guilt is, and what pains 
bad men are put to to guard themselves 
at all points/* But we cannot dwell on 
this matter any longer than to say that 
Frederick, having settled all matters 
to his mind in this place, came at this 
time to Bath with his friend Barret, 
who was advised to try the waters for 
the gout. Frederick had not been 
many days in this city before he found 
out that his uncle, Lord Budemere, 
was there, and, as great folks and their 
coitcerns are in every body’s mouth, 
found out also that his cousin, Lady 
Charlotte, was come there to be mar¬ 
ried to George Grove. Frederick, who 
did not care how little of his face was 
seen, wore a huge beard, pasStd for an 
‘‘Italian jew of great opulence, and 
spoke broken English. Pettycraft the 
attorney, who was a .sort of money- 
hunter for Lord Budemqre, soon heard 
of him, and, getting his address, called 
pn him and sounded him a |ittle on the 
Ipnding key. Frerlerick,,, 
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be his uncle who wanted to borrow^ 
said, die had no more ,than fifty 
thousand pounds in« the English 
funds, in a friend's name, which he 
could immediately put his hand upon; 
but, if he approved the securities, 
could, .within twelve, or fourteen 
months at the farthest, commaixi 
three times that sum. Pettycraft was 
one who always thought thal a man 
could not have too much ground to 
stand upon, and, knowing Lady Char¬ 
lotte’s fortune to be under hei; own 
Ipck and key, was willing to guard the 
noble earl against all accidents; he 
therefore waited upon him with this 
piece of good news, and Prederick had 
the impudence to receive his uncle at 
his lodgings, darkening his room a# 
little under pretence of weak eyes. Ilis 

design in this cannot but he obvious 

# 

enough; to exjflain it, however, to such 
as may be a*little dull of apprehension, 
Frederick, after he had approved of his 
upclei's £|pcyrities, <and promised him 

R ft what 
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what money he might want upon them 
as far as they held out, asked his lord- 
ship if his countess were not some rela¬ 
tion to his old friend Mr. Decastro of 
Oaken Grove ? “ Is Mr. Decastro an 

old friend of your’s, sir ?” said the earl, 
Frederick said he had seen much' of 
him in Italy, and they had been very 
intimat^ friends there and much toge¬ 
ther. Having thus broached the mat¬ 
ter, he craftily enough drew out of his 
uncle every thing which he wanted to 
know about his father and his family, 
their designs and plans, and found 
himself to be in less danger than he 
was at all aware of. As for that vil¬ 
lain Frederick,” said the earl, ‘‘ it was 
reported that he left the kingdom soon 
after his attempt on his brother’s life 
and was dead, but the family had 
come to a resolution to make no inqui¬ 
ries after him, his design to assassinate 
his brother having come to no harm; 
he thought the feelings and credit 
of the family better cons;iilled "in so 

doing' 
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floiDg, and had voted on his part that* 
the matter might be drcfpped; in¬ 
deed, if vengeance at weighed in 
the matter, it was thought that the 
pjjnishment would be more severe to 
let him wander, if alive, a vagabond 
upon the earth bereft of his patrimony 
and his friends, a martyr to his own 
conscience, than to bring hin| to jus¬ 
tice for what he had done.” Frederick 
did not much like the taste of this part 
of his uncle’s talk, and turned the con¬ 
versation to other matter, but the an¬ 
swers to his questions were not much 
more to his liking, for he was informed 
that his brother was alive and to come 
in for his estates, and that he was soon 
tp be married to a rich cousin of his, 
Miss De Roma:—though his lord- 
ship spoke a .little gratis here, every 
body saw how fond Genevieve was of 
Acerbus, and might easily forelay the 
event of such her fondness. This in¬ 
telligence came into Frederick’s heart 
like a bul’iei, and put him so much off 

, R 3 his 
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his guard, that he owed a good deal 
more to the darkness of the room, and 
the excellence of his disguise, than to 
his presence of mind, for his conceal¬ 
ment. The earl asked him what it was 
that disturbed him so much ? He said 
tl^at the MisS'De Roma, whom he had 
named, had used his son very ill who 
had paid his addresses to her. “ I 
heard,” replied his lordship, that 
some foreign person had paid his ad¬ 
dresses to my niece”—(his lordship 
meant Baron Rump)—and was going 
on, when Frederick, having got what 
he wanted, said he had some business, 
and, giving his lordship his address in 
Bath, where he said he might be heard 
of at any tune within fourteen months, 
the earl made bis speeches and his bow 
and left the room.—As -soon as hia 
unple was gone, he staried out of his 
chair, and, pacing furiously about his 
apartment, gave vent to the tempest 
in his mind. The thought that Acer- 
bus, whom he mortally hat^d( should ^ 

take 
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fake the estates '^vhich ought to come 
to him, and marry Gcnevieve*too whom 

• he loved both for her pdVson and her 
money, and by whom he had been so 

• harshly rejected, almost made him mad.' 
Colonel Barret, who had been to the 
batlis, now came in, and Frederick 
told him all that had passed between 
himself and his uncle, and fell vow¬ 
ing vengeance against Genevieve and 
his brother, of whose resurrection from 
the dead and good prospects in life he 
fully informed the colonel. Ba*rret, 
who had likewise been refused by 
Genevieve, to whom he also had paid 
his addresses,, willingly enough came, 
into Frederick’s plan of revenge, 
and promised, with an oath^ to give 
him all the assistance in his power in 
any plot against her; and a dreadful plot 
was formed by {hem and one Dogger, 
who soon after joined them in Bath.--« 
Frederick, who, like the devil in Milton, 
was the captain of his gang, as soon as 
the schenKj \#as formed, offered, like old 

li 4 satan, 
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safanj to take the dangerous part upon 
himself, to go to Oaken Grove upon an 
expedition of inquiry, and see how the 
land lay for the execution of his plot. 
They were detained, however, some 
time in Bath by Colonel Barret s ^ ill- 
ness, the waters having brought on a 
lit of the gout which laid him under the 
scourge for some time. We have an 
opportunity here to give a short ac¬ 
count of Barret’s sufferings and terrors, 
who was brought into great danger by 
the gout, sometimes, in his head, and 
sometimes in his stomach, so much so 
as to be at one time given over by his 
physicians, and advised to get ready 
to die: in this extremity he sent for 
Frederick to his bed-side, told him 
that he heartily repented of uniting 
with him in a plot against Genevieve, 
and called heaven to VrYtness that if he 
were permitted to get the*better of his 
disease that he would have no hand in 
it whatever: when, having much la¬ 
mented this and many other had things, 

he 
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he made his will^ 

the money which he.U^d.got hy th^ 
viFs help, in twp.equ^l shares tp bIs? 
friends Dogger and Frederick, laid hiai 
head upon his pillow, and said^ he be-^ 
lieved that he should go to hell. His 
disorder, however, took a* favourable* 
turn; a regular fit of the gout came 
into his hands and feet, and in six 
weeks time he was upon his legs again, 
and better in health than he had been 
for many years, for the gout had.the 
same effect as a thunder storm has in 
the air, it cleared his constitution.— 
Now the devil, whom the gout had 
driven out of Barret amongst other 
bad matters, came back again with 
Barret’s health and spirits, his great 
fright was made a jest of by himself 
and his friends, and they left Bath with, 
a determination ^5 put their plot inter 
execution against Genevieve. 

Of this matter thus far: we must now 
return tp George Grove and Lady Char- 

R 5 lotte 
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lotte Orby; but the reader, perhaps, 
will be glad of a little rest here, we 
will therefore consult his ease, and 
break this chapter into two pieces foi 
that purpose. 


'CHAP- 



( ) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

In Continuation. 

, < 

La*dy Charlotte was in a situation very 
little to be envied by sortie, though,* 
perhaps, it might be even prayed for 
by others, who take it into thei^ heads 
that they only want opportunities to 
be great heroines, which, if it were an 
easy thing to be, would be no master 
of admiration.—Lady Charlotte was in 
love with George Grove and loved Julia 
at the same time, though these two 
were very different passions; in a 
word, after weighing matters much in 
her mind, she came to a resoli/tion not 
to marry George though she loved 
him, and knew she might have him if 
she pleased, nay^that he would be* 
absolutely forced upon her whether 
she# would or not; and this her reso¬ 
lution \\^s a VQiy noble resolution, and 
taken for Vaq sake of George and Julia^ 

• 11 for 
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for she loved them both, as we have 
said : but how this her resolution was 
to be made good was now to be cont 
sidered : it was certainly a great sacri¬ 
fice on her part and had great merit, 

r 

and the more so as she kept it a sectet, 
and did a good thing for the sake of 
the thing, and not for the sake of 
getting praised for it: and it came to 
our knowledge by a very strange ac¬ 
cident, which the reader must content 
himself not to know: now, by the 
way, the true heroine never does any 
thing for the sake of praise or admira¬ 
tion, she is always above such things, 
and that it is which makes her one. 
The doing any thing and puKing it 
out to the public view in order to get 
praised for it, has nothing great in it, 
but something that i^very little. Lady 
Charlotte had her faults, and the 
means she took to get rid of George 
Grove may be by some put dojvn 
amongst them, and by otherii again 
scored amongst her virtues^ we shall 

• leave, 
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leave, however, the maHer (o be sifted 
by such aa will take (he liberty to 
think themselves very wise in spite of 
others, and their stars to boot, and 
quit this tattle to come back to our 
history. . 

Her ladyship coining into the room 
with her eyes red and wet, her mother 
asked her what she had beert crying 
for? She said she had been crying 
because she wanted to be married. 
“ Well,” said Lady Budemere,the 
day is not at any great distance, can¬ 
not you be content to wait a few days 
for a husband “ A husband !” said 


Lady Charlotte, “ what do you mean 
by a husband ?” “ Why,” said Lady 

Budemere, “ by a husband t mean Mr.^ 
George Grove; you will be married to 
Mr. George Grove, and then you will 
have a husbind.” Mr. Geotge 
Grove would be a husband indeed. 


^amma,” said she, “ but I am sure I 
sJialUnever have him, there’s no such 
good hWs.” “ Heavens! Charlotte,” 

said 
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said Lady piidcinere, “ you must have 
lost your wits; you know as well as 1 
do that every thing is settled, and as 
soon as Mr. George Grove gets a little 
better you will be married.’’ “ I will 
not believe it/’ said Lady Charlotte, 
“-nor would’I have you believe it, 
mamma,—In the first place Julia is 
too gooefto be deprived of him; in the 
second place, he is too good to be 
mine ,’ and in the third place, I am not 
ffood enough to be his: so if common 
justice be done 1 am sure we shall 
iievcM* come together.” “ You like to 
hear yourself talk, Charlotte,” replied 
tiie countess; “ there is nothing now 
like to hinder matters, Julia herself, 
you find, Avould not have hini^ but 
absolutely laid her commands on him 
to return to his father and his duty, 
so ,you need not sticic any longer at 
Julia, she has discarded him, you see, 
and be is and will be all your own, al^ 
objections on that point are^one aj^vay^- 
she has turned her thoughts 4o the 

young 
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young former, that is pferin euough.’^— 
“ No but she has not tbough—I am 
sure of that by what I have been told 
by George Grove, mamma; she would 
have him and be glad to have him, 
but'told him she would not marry hirfi 
to make herself and hiiA miserable; 
which would be if she could not have 
him as she ought to have him, ith the 
consent of all parties; you see with 
what notions Julia has been bred, 
Julia will die, and be glad to die rajther 
than do a wrong thing: now if ever a 
good girl met with her reward on earth 
she will have George—^put my words 
down/’ The countess laughed. “ You 
may laugh, mamma, but she will have 
liim for all that:—I know I shall never 


have George, and that makes me cry. 


because I love George and cannot get 
him, and never^iall, so don’t be 


silly as to make a fuss about nothing, 
wig'll your preparations for a wedding 
jjJat wjU never be while the sun shines 
in the sfiy.” “ The sun’s shining time 


IS 
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is like soon to,i^e over then,” said the 
CQuntess with another laugh, for all 
parties are now agreed upon the thing, 
and nothing but the death of one or 
both of you can hinder it, Charlotte^” 
“ How sure we can be of a thing, mam¬ 
ma,” said Lady Charlotte, “ when we 
are not at all Sure of it at the same time! 
—Go and fetch George and we will be- 
married in the garrets now this mo¬ 
ment, and then. you shall lock us in 
and put the key in your own pocket, 
mamma, it is the only way to make a 
sure thing of it, for if Jenny should 
lay her great claws upon him a second 
time she may eat hin) if she happens to. 
be in the humour, and not leav^ mf3 a 
bit. Bu%, after all, if Julia keeps 
George’s heart I shall make but ^ bad 
m 4 tch of it,—yet surely- if he had not 
li^ed me th^ best he u 3ver would have 
come back to me: for what other 
reasQn could he haye for running away 
froin Julia ? the worst of it is, bt 

ha^ such a regard for duty, rnd such 

nonsense, 
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nonsense, I knpw. he bad rather die 
than disobey his father and mother, if 
they roasted at^at and bade him eat it. 
I shall always be in doubt about bis 
heart, however, and what’s Mr.Grove to 
me. if Julia keeps the best part of him ? 
It may look a little bold, perhaps, but L 
atn determined to examine Mr. Grove 
before I go any further in this thing; 
and if you and Mrs. Gfove are in 
the room at the time there will be 
no great harm in it; I think I ha^e a 
right to know whether he will m^try 
me because be likes me better than 
Julia, or because he is afVaid his mam¬ 
ma should whip him if he does not.” 
George came in at that moment, and 
her ladyship went on—“ Come, Mr. 
Grove, stand here at my knee, I must 
ask you some * questions: Do you 
knbw that we to be married in 
few days ?” I do,” said he, with a 
sigW “ What do you sigh for ? be- 
cjfuse ij isr so,long to wait for me?” 

1^0,” kiid be. “ Now pray, Mr. 

Grove, 
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C rove, an^wervne, when two folks are 
to be niarrierf, don’t you think they 
ought to like one another better than 
every body else ?” ‘‘I do,” said he. 

“ Come, sir, mind you answer me.as 
you ought to do, or your mamma, has 
promised to whip you.” “ My dear 
Lady Charlotte,” said George, with a 
sad fate, “ pray don’t talk in this 
manner, indeed I am in no humour for 
a jest, indeed I am not.” “ There is 
no Jest in the case,, sir:—tell me, has 
Julia your heart, or has she not? 
answer me, for if she has I will not 
marry you, I won’t indeed: a line 
thing truly, if Julia is to keep the pearl 
and leave me to put up with th(^shell. 

I am in ^earnest; which of us do you 
like the best? tell me this moment.” 
“ My dear Lady Charlotte, I wish I 
could be merry wiili you—but you 
must excuse me.”—Uj5on which he 
was going away, when her ladyship 
ran to the door after him, C^ight hi.'n 
by the arm, and brought klin back,! 

and 
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and said^ “ You take ifiuto your head 
that you are doing a line Jthing to sa- 
•critice me, and yourself too, to a whim 
of your father’s,—yet I beg to say, 
that whatever you may think about 
doing your duty to your father, in’ 
giving yourself up to his fi^aks, your 
duty to your neighbour may go a-beg¬ 
ging, and your duty to yoursel? may 
go after it.—Have you no considera¬ 
tion for Julia, or for me? are we to be 
made fools of? or, to go no furtl^er, 
will you do me the greatest injury in 
your power, for I had rather you would 
cut my head off than marry me and 
love another, because you must needs 
stick at nothing to obey your father’s 
orders? You must excuse me, Mr, 
Grove, ’tis time to speak our minds, 
do you love Julia at this moment better 
thaii me ?” “ My afSSr Lady Charlotte, 
I could love yoft, indeed I could, but 
you^ell know Julia has my heart” 
“ 1/^sTspSty line,” said her ladyship, 
/Ts not tlTfe very fine?—Sooner than 

many 

V 
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marry a man ,'vithout a heart I’ll marry 
an ox.” “ Come,” said Lady Bude- 
mere, “ you will carry the jest too far,. 
—all’s settled now, you know, Char¬ 
lotte.” “ All’s settled, mamma, pray, 
who is Mr. All ? I shall beg to tell this' 
^Mr. All in* his ear, that he shall not 
make me and my friends miserable ,* I 
did net know if Mr. Grove might not 
like me better than Julia, but he still 
sticks to Julia and I can’t blame him 
for that,—and I am sure it will never be 
a match.” Lady Budemere laughed, 
and asked her how she came to take 
that into her head ? “ Because, mam¬ 
ma, I am sure Julia is too good, and 
Mr. Grove too good, to Jje made 
wretched all their lives.” “ You’re 
a comical girl, Charlotte,” said the 
countess. At that moment Petty- 
^ craft, the attorney,''icame in, and said 
that Lord Budemere wished to speak 
with Lady Charlotte in the next room. 
Upon her ladyship’s appeaVing in it, 

** Chai’lotte,” said his lordship, “ 

cannot^ 




cannot go on here without you; Mr. 
Pettycraft will explaia the thing.” 
Upon which Pettycraft, taking some 
skitis 6f parchment in his hands, spake 
thus: “ It appears by your aufnt’a will, 
•my lad)^ that your ladyship comes into, 
full’possession of your ladyship’s for-^ 
tune at the age of one and twenty, 
and it appears here by an extract from 
the register of the parish wherein your 
ladyship was christened, that your 
ladyship hath already arrived at, and 
fully completed the said term afdre- 
said: therefore, my lady, your ladyship 
is now whole and sole mistress of your 
ladyship’s fortune, left your ladyship 
by your ladyship’s aunt Margaret, to 
all intents and purposes whatever; now 
for and in consideration of Mr. Grove 


having laid himself under legal tie, 
here it is, to pay, of cause to be paid, 
into my lord your ladyship’s father’s 


hands, or to his order, the sum of fifty 
th^a:»d%];^unds in lawful money of 
pieat Britain, Vor his whole and sole 


use, 
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use, and to be his own true and lawful 
property;* to do with the said sum of 
money as to him it shall seem good, 
save and except the interest thereof, 
for the payment whereof certain lands 
thereunto fully competent will’ be 
saddled and charged, your ladyship is 
desiretl to make over, pay, or cause to 
be paid into his lordship’s your lady¬ 
ship’s father’s hands, or to his order, 
fifty thousand pounds, being the whole 
of your ladyship’s fortune, for his 
whole and sole use, and to be his own 
true and lawful property to do with 
the same as to him it shall seem good, 
save and except the interest thereof, 
for the payment whereof certain lands 
thereunto fully competent yill be 
saddlecfand charged, as in Mr, Grove’s 
case aforesaid: provided always that 
his lordship, for himself and his heirs, 
covenants and agrees to make the 
lands aforesaid responsible for the said 
two sums of fifty thousard^C^nds 
each, to be duly and truly paid 

death^ 
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death, to him the said Mr< Grove, and 
his heirs, and to you, or to whom 
your ladyship shall dire(3t or appoint 
—furthermore^” “ Pray, sir,” said 
Lady Charlotte, “ when is Mr. Grove 
bound to pay down his fifty thousand 
pounds ?’' “ The next day after the 

solej^inization of the marriage, my 
lady.” “ Mr. Grove is a grudent 
man ; and as for my money, sir, I will 
keep it in my own pocket; my papa 
will have quite trouble enough with 
Mr. Grove’s money, so I think ithest 
not to add to it; therefore, Mr. Petty- 
craft, 1 will keep my money in my own 
pocket as aforesaid.” “ But, my lady, 
when your ladyship is married, your 
ladyship’s husband will—” “ O sir, let 
not that trouble you—I know how to 
keep things in my own pocket—I’ll be 
husbanded by no Jiusbands, I nor my 
money either, and as to my poor papa/ 
he will have trouble enough of his own 
wi|ho\i;t ^ charging or saddling him, 
.call ft, with my fortune: I 

am 
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am sure my papa only wishes to put 
my money in a safe place, but It is put 
into a very safe place already, videlicet, 
in my own packet, and there it will 
lie till I please to move it.” “ Mr. 
George Grove has the character of a 
very sober steady young man,” said 
tettycraft, “ but, my lady, we cannot 
tell wbat turn the young gentleman 
may take.” “ O sir,” said Lady Char¬ 
lotte, let him take what turn he will, 
he never will turn my money out of 
my "pocket, I have taken care of that.” 

You have, my lady, have you ?—put 
it under trust, perhaps, or—” “ I will 

save you the trouble of fishing for it, 
sir, you will not know any thing about 
the matter, so set your heart at i^st:” 
saying which she left his lordship, and 
the lawyers, to their parchments and 
their meditations, an^d Lord Budem^re, 
Vor some reason, said not a word. 
Now it happened on the day when all 
was ready for the. marriage, ^^iTijvqrld 
of fine folks were conie, Mr. Gi^o^c, 

who, 
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who had not yet m;^e his ap{>earan€ei 
came into the church in great agita¬ 
tion, seized his son George violently 
by his arm, pulled him out of the 
place by main force, and left all the 
•said fine folks with their eyes a yard 
wide open.* “ If people go on so,” said. 
Lady Charlotte, “ I must die an old 
maid at last!” “ Verily,” •quoth 
Doctor Fiftycox, D. D. “ we can do 
nothing in the way of matrimony 
without a bridegroom,” and, shutting 
up his book, put those muscles in 
motion, which, under due directions, 
move a man out of a church. This 
move of the doctor’s did not take place, 
however, until Lord Budemere, who 
followed Mr. Grove, to bring and 
the bridegroom back perhaps, returned, 
and said, that he got out just in time 
to see Mr. Grove .put the bridegroom, 
into a coach, and drive off with him, 
and, as he guessed by the great trunks 
buckkgj* upon ijt, had no mind to stop 
at a*mifjEf's end. “ Now,” said Lady 
VOL. II. • $ Charlotte, 
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Charlotte, “ what a pretty fool I look 
like! Coiiie, papa, let us all get into 
our carriages and have another run 
after Mr. George Grove; we had better 
do any thing than stay in Bath to be 
laughed at.” Now, in a fit of astonish- 
snent, whether the mind is too much 
engaged with the oddity of some 
wonderful occurrence to take any care 
of the muscles which keep the mouth 
shut, or however the matter be, the 
lower jaw is apt to drop and leave the 
same wide open, this, let the learned 
account for it, was just the case in the 
church, where fifty people were as¬ 
sembled to see a wedding which they 
did not see, and the best reason we 
can give, for that, is, because there 
not one: recovering presently from 
this apoplectic stroke,' all the tongues 
jn the place began .to move, to pour 
out notes of admiration at what had 
befallen, and every body said that it 
was the oddest thing they ha$! .j^ver 
seen in their lives—which* now' re¬ 
mains to be accounted for. 

This 
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Tliis is a very bad business, and we 
could b*e glad, for obvious reasons, to 
bury it in oblivion, but fifty stories 
are got abroad upon it, and, as good 
. luck would have it, not only not one 
• out of the fifty is the right story, but, 
bad’ as the truth is, every one is worse 
than the truth, which now remains to 
be told: a man's vices are surelto keep 
a rod in pickle for him; the Earl of 
Budemere is one instance out of many: 
a man may hold two churches by dis* 
pensation, but he cannot, in England, 
get a dispensation for holding two 
wives; so Lord Budemere held two 
without one, and, not content with 
this, committed adultery with another 
man's wife into the bargain ; ,a pretty 
brood of chickens to be hatched under 
one hen, but such is the fact: now 
one would think jhe world might b& 
satisfied with such a story as this, but 
the liquor is never strong enough for 
suclj::iij*a**c uspd Jo drink drams:—if 
a ditlsl or two, or a murder could come 

•a S in. 
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in, how nice it would make the story! 
and they were put in, for the earl 
was said to fight two, and kill one 
man upon the spot: we must peel off 
these duels and this murder, however, 
dirt which the story has picked up' 
by rolling about in a world which is 
not very clean: there were no such 
things^for Colonel R. agreed to com¬ 
promise his wife’s honour for a sum of 
money now under demand ; and Miss 
F.’s family^ who were extremely poor, 
were to be bought off too, and these 
two sore places, unluckily for Lord 
Budeniere, wanted plasters at the same 
time, and put him into great per¬ 
plexity, for the demands wei% high, 
and his lordship’s affairs in a very 
shattered condition. The reader sees 
plainly what a timely supply Mr. 
*G rove’s fifty thousand pounds Were 
like to be, and Lady Charlotte’s for¬ 
tune too, if it could have been come 
at, but her ladyship took betUr care 
of the key of her strong box. We 

need 
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need npt draw Miss. F.> family out of 
its obscurity any further than to say 
that she was the daughter of a very 
worthy clergyman, who was too well 
^ guarded against accidents for his lord- 
ship to ^et possession of her in any 
other way than by marrying he», 
under a feigned name, which he made 
no scruple to do, without any fear of 
the countess before his eyes. How the 
devil brings a man into trouble and 
leaves him in the middle of it I A 
rheumatic gout brought the Reverend 
Mr. F. to Bath a little time before 
George Grove was to be married to 
Lady Charlotte, and a very few days 
after Colonel R. had hid himself and 
his butler in his wife’s room, and 
detected his lordship in a situation 
which cannot be named :—storms 
sometimes follfiw one another 
Lady Charlotte, who left no stone 
unturned for a plot to break off the 
m£(h5h« with ’George Grove and haa 
formed a scheme for that purpose 

s 3 whicli 
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which perhaps would have done for 
ivant of a better, but a better was 
found—Lady Charlotte was walking- 
in Bath one evening, and had left her 
footman to bring some parcels which 
she had bought, when she met Lord 
Budemerc coming, not in a run, but 
very near it, who, seeing her, took the 
first turn and disappeared in a mo¬ 
ment without staying to answer a 
question which she put to him, which 
somewhat surprised her ladyship: pre¬ 
sently she met an old gentleman 
coming on two crutches, who seemed 
to be in chace of something with all 
his impediments, for he was in a heat 
and a bustle, and asked her whidh way 
the gentleman were gone whom she 
had just met? Her ladyship plainly 
saw, from his agitated manner, that he 
had some very particular engagement 
with her father, and was curious 
enough to pump the old man upon two 
sticks for the matter:—“ Do yop know 
that, gentleman, sir,” said she, “ who 

just 
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just passed me?” “JCqow him?” 
quoth the old man, yes, very well— 
he is my son-in-law.” Lady Charlotte 
would have kept her colour if she 
could, but she turned pale, and, being 
a.rosy girl, it could not escape any 
wlio could see a woman’s-face by day¬ 
light. “ Madam,” said the old man, 
“ if I may be so free, will you allow 
me to ask you what it is in what IJiave 
said that turns you so pale ?” ‘‘ O,” 
said she, “ the person of whom you 
spoke is a relation of mine, that’s all.” 

If that is the case we are related too, 
madam; for that gentleman, whom you 
call your relation, has married my 
daughter.” Lady Charlotte could not 
keep herself quiet for her heart, but 
changed colour and panted, and tried 
to conceal her agitation, which made it 
\^orse. “ I beg for your excuse, ma¬ 
dam,” said the old man; “ but will you 
favour me so far as to say if this person 
be-fecarly related to you, or not?” He 
is bnly'my father, sir,” said she. “ Then 

s 4 your 
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your name,” continued he,' “ ipust be 
Morris.”—“ l^o, sir,” said she, “ my 
name is not Morris.” am afraid 
you will think me too bold,” said he, 

“ but may I beg for your name, ma- ^ 
dam“ I am not at all sutprised-at 
your curiosity, sir,” said she, “ for I 
own I have at this moment quite as 
much as you—and if you will answer 
me all my questions I will as faithfully 
answer all yours—to begin, my name 
is Lady Charlotte Orby, and his name, 
who is oddly enough become the sub¬ 
ject of ouf conversation, is the Earl of 
Budemere. The old man took a step 
or tw'o back and dropped his shoulder 
against the wall of a house to jupport 
him; Lady Charlotte gave the old 
gentleman what assistance she could, 
and sent her footman, Who then came 

4 

up, for a chair; the oid man was put 
into it, and the chairmen, taking the 
direction where to go, carried him 
away. Lady Charlotte •excused' the 
thing’to her servant by saying ihe old 
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man ^as1:aken ill in Hie.street, and 
walked home. As soon as it grew a 
little dark Lady Charlotte, who took 
care not to forget the old gentle¬ 
man’s address, wrapped herself up in a 
cloak aiid slipped out unobserved, and 
coming to the door of h house in an 
obscure street, knocked at it, when a 
beautiful young woman neatly dressed 
came and asked her for her errand. 
Her ladyship said she was ordered by 
Lady Charlotte Drby to inquire how 
the old gentleman did whom she had 
sent home in a chair ? 'Ht was my 
father,” said she, “ and I humbly 
thank her ladyship for her goodness to 
him; he is gone to bed, for he said he 
was a little worse this evening; and, 
indeed, that was all he did say.” 
“ Pray, madam,” said her ladyship, 
will you allcpw me to ask if you we 
Mrs. Morris?” She said she was. “ I 
am a little tired,” said her ladyship, 
I beg a chair forfive minutes ?” 
She was then shown into a neat little 

parlour, 
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parlour, ai^l.fitting dowu/said, she 
knew Mr. orris very well. Lord 
Budemcre had carried on his intrigue 
in this poor family with such an air of 
mystery as had' excited no small ca¬ 
riosity in it about him, which made the 
pQor young* woman eager enough to 
ask questions, by which Lady Char¬ 
lotte sooli found that the old gentle¬ 
man had retired without telling his 
daughter the news which he picked up 
in the street. Upon which her lady¬ 
ship thought it better to leave it to 
another to* explain matters, so, by 
evading some questions, asking, and 
answering others, she fished out the 
following facts : That she, Mrs. <Mor- 
ris, met with his lordship in a stage¬ 
coach, who came into it, as she thought, 
for no other reason than because she 
wa.s in it, that he foUdwed her intd 
Cornwall and took a lodging in her 
village, that he made several attempts 
to get her for his mistress, and, findiiig 
at last all means vain except ho*nour- 

able 
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able opes,Mie paid his addcesses to her^ 
and had been married tcv her two years 
and an half, the fruits of which mar¬ 
riage were two fine babes which she 
. tlien shewed to her ladyship : pressed 
as he had often been both by herself 
and her relations to say who he was, 
and what were his family, he always 
declined giving any account'of such 
matters upon account of a quarrel in 
it, and why that should be the reason 
of his concealment he would not say: 
he always had a great deal of money, 
and from his air and malffier seemed 
to be some superior person: used to 
leave her at times for two months to¬ 
gether, going to London, as he said, to 
try to make up family broils, and 
would be so engaged very often as to 

stay only a few days with her; that 

• 

his manner was very kind and attentive 
to her, and*seemed very fond of her 
little ones : her father, she said, was 
come,to Bath for the us^i-of the waters, 
and they had left a letter for him 

should 
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should he come, for he was n/jt at home 
when they caiye away, to say that they 
were gone to Bath. Lady Charlotte 
then left the house, saying, that it 
were not unlikely that she, or Lady 
Charlotte Orby herself, might, call the 
next day, who, she added, felt very 
much upon her father’s account. After 
this curious adventure some wet days 
and a bad cold confined her ladyship to 
her room for a week, who, after a good 
deal pf balancing matters in her mind, 
came to a determination to keep the 
thing a ^ret for the present, but 
soon took an opportunity to call on 
Mrs. Morris, whom she found ovcr- 
.whelmed with sorrow, her fatheit hav¬ 
ing communicated the sad news to 
her that her husband was none other 
than the Earl of Budemere, then 
living with his countess^ in Bath. Lady 
Charlotte comforted her as well as she 
could, and told her she had nothing to 
accuse herself’of but a little indisefe- 

j * 

tion in marrying one whom she knew 
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SO little that not knowing /Lordj 
Ikuleftiere^ to be a married man she 
could be guilty of no Vrime, on the 
contrary, had great merit in with¬ 
standing every wicked solicitation, 

which was more than many could 
•• 

haVe done in like circumstances. 

• ^ 

While they were talking the poor girl's 
father came in, and Lady Charlotte 
said she had taken the liberty to call to 
ask him how he did, and was glad to 
see that he had left off his sticks. He 
said her ladyship did him ma5h hd- 
uour, that he was niucl^Jketter, and 
believed the great distress and agita¬ 
tion of his mind had been so far of 
use to him as to remove liis complaint; 
that since he met her ladjship in the 
street, and he begged again to thank 
her for her kind assistance, he liad sent 
•several letters to the Earl of Buden^ere 
but could gef^tlb answer to any but 
the last, in which he had found him¬ 
self under ,a neces^^^^o mix threats 
With*'e4itreaties: he had consulted a 

lawyer 
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I lawyer on his case, (who happened to 
be Pettycraft, his lordship’s solicitor,) 
and was advisbd by him, having due 
regard to his lordship’s high rank, 
to come to some private compromise 
in the business, which might be done 
without making any disturbance in his 
loixlship’s family: he had held oft^ 

t 

however, and thought that such crimes 
ought not to lie hid, that, be the man 
what he might, he ought to be made a 
public example, and in the mind he 
then \Vas, such was hi's determination. 
Lady Cha;i[)tte said that the injury 
which her father had done his family 
was certainly extremely serious, so 
much so that it could be by no means 
repaired ; she was of opinion,♦how¬ 
ever, that it were better to follow the 
advice of the lawyer, a.nd make no 
noise in the business. The old man* 
said, that he felt it to bu a duty which 
he owed to society (o drag such a de¬ 
linquent into liglp, and make a public 

c*-* * 

example of nim. ** The mousey,’!* said 

her 



her ladyship, “ had be^ let the* lion j 
alone I you are, sir, none other than a 
poor curate, as your daughter informs 
me, and as little able to stand your 
ground in this thing as the little crea¬ 
ture which I have just named against 
the king of the beasts.” ,IIe made an¬ 
swer, “ that lieMSS^ship’s comparison 
had nothintj: to do with him; he lived 
in a country that would give him jus¬ 
tice if he asked for it, and weak as he 
might be, he would do his best to pull 
such a huge mass of guilt intb thfe 
sight of the world.” “ YanTmay con¬ 
ceive, sir,” said she, “ what I must feel 
upon this shocking subject; 1 have 
kept it at present a secret in my breast.” 
—The old man said it should not be a 
secret long; he felt much for her lady¬ 
ship, and others, as innocent as her¬ 
self, but he expected the lawyer pre¬ 
sently, meaniflg^ettycraft, and was 
determined to prosecute such a villain 
with the uttnost rigG^ jLof the law. He 
nYad€f*^n apology to her ladyship for 

using 
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using so harsh a word, but hoped ‘that 
Vhe agonies'oriiis mind my^ht excuse 
an intempera*te expression.—Lady 
Charlotte said, she was ready to make 
every allowance, and taking a promise 
that every word which had passed be¬ 
tween herself and them should be 

< 

stilctly kept a ^left the house, 

and, concealing herself in a corner, 
saw Petty craft go into it. Lawyers, 
who live and breathe amidst storms 
and tempests and outrageous passions, 
ai'e never so much in their element as 
when all tk^elements are in disorder ; 
Petty craft advised the poor parson to 
be quiet, told him that his lordship 
had some good livings in his gift, and 
one likely soon to fall, of five l^indred 
pounds a-year; he would, if he pleased, 
call on his lordship and see what could 
be done for him. “ It would be to put 
a living to a fine iis^,!Uttivl the old gen¬ 
tleman, “ to stop a hole in my daugh¬ 
ter’s reputation \yVn a church steeple ! 
—ril die stal’Ved to death in my,ci^raoy 

before 
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before J[ wiUtake the best benefice on 
earth by \Ay of comprgmise for my 
daughter’s y^amy!”—“ We must be a 
little cool in these matters,” said Pet- 
^ty craft, “aT?d not quarrel with our 
bread apd butter, (sir; you will see 
things in a' het|firJ^gpht when the sky 
clears a little; if this be a sin, for so 
you \yill .call it I suppose, whal can be 
abetter Expiation for it than a church?” 
Pettycraft, however, might have talked 
liis tongue to a cinder before he could 
have persuaded the parson frommiaking 
a public exposition of his ^ft^dship in 
the ni|nd he then was ; he was a poor 
man himself, it was true, but he had 
rich friends who would support him; 
so he sent Pettycraft with terms of de¬ 
fiance to Lord Budemere, who, with, 
great difficulty, and with the assistance 
oT all PettycrafVs art, bought the par- 
6lgn off with d pro^se"of twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds, and aUay fixed forpay- 
merft. This* was onfcf«£4he uses to 
I, T which 
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whi^h Mr.tGkove’s moriey was to be 
put ‘.—the other was as fofiows : Lord 
Bodetnere had made a verjjjow bow to 
a colotiel’s lady, as afores^^ld, this was, 
very true, but that he fought aud shot^ 
the colonel was not quite for the 
oolonel diect of -''and not of a 

gunshot wound : Pettycraft, a useful 
man, was employed in this affair also : 
of the fact there could be no doubt, 
since the coionei himself and his ser- 
yant^were concealed.in his wife's apart- 
ment V I^ycraft advised his lordship 
not to come to a trial, and the colonel 
took ten thousand pounds, and jk day 
fixed for payment: this was another 
us'e to which Mr. Grove's money was 
to be put: so his lordship stuck spurs 
to the affair between George Grove 
and Lady Charlotte in. order to get 
hold of Grove’s ^cast^as soon as pos¬ 
sible, for, as the reaiicr now secs, thjj-.tj 
thousand pounds f .iereof were bespoke, 
^and.that/o^’je'paid in the' coursf of a 

" very 
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vhy few d ow Chafiotte 

' pic^Sd up mtelligence oj; this last af¬ 
fair, is not kn\>wn, but it is supposed to 
come by!nlbans of a servant whom she 
bad l^teiy^^ired from the colonel’s 

I 

house ;^be that as it may, her lady¬ 
ship wasVin full possession of ^11 
these gay exploits of her father, 
and sent an anonymous letteyr to Mr. 
Grove containing an accurate ac- 
count of both, the bjss^to which his 
money was to serve, and a referefice to 
Pettycraft for a proof of all; yho, as 
soon as he read the lettei^w^f’to the 
lawyer without a moment’s delay. 
Pettycraft, after a little hesitation^ 
which was of little use, upon being 
pressed home, said, that however Mr. 
Grove came by his knowledge, all was 
certainly true: “ V'ery well, Mr. Pet¬ 
ty craft,” whispered Mr. Grove in Jiis 



we’ll-; 7 good-morning,-^f\^fl Mr. Petty- 

^ craft,;^ 



* crafjl;” saying ivhich^ii^/ivajkefl 
’ the lawye/s ^chambers ujion hii^ tip¬ 
toes, as if lie ^v^s afraid of disturbing 

J 4 

Mr. Pettycraft's family: ^h;^follow- 
fd has already been said. ‘ ; 
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